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Introduction 


The African secessionist conflicts of the postcolonial era remain rare and 
in many ways exceptional phenomena, that have blended politics and vio- 
lence in ways unlike any other struggles on the continent. The structure 
and goals of these conflicts have evolved over the course of four decades of 
independence and been continually shaped by the experience of the pre- 
ceding separatist wars, the international reaction to their prosecution, and 
the broader global political trends. The main undertaking of this volume 
is to explain the historical context and precedents that have shaped the 
concept and practice of secessionist conflicts in Africa from independence 
to the present day. 

To accomplish this goal, this introduction lays a foundation for the 
history of secession in Africa. It begins with an explanation of the natur- 
al intertwining of politics and warfare on the African continent in terms 
of both external and internal state conflicts, including a discussion of the 
exceptional and evolving form of secessionist wars, and then proceeds to a 
general overview of what secession itself entails as well as its related terms 
of separatism and irredentism. Following this is a brief summary of the 
main theoretical conceptions of the motives behind secession in the world, 
with an eye toward what drives this form of violence against the state. Next 
is a basic discussion of the relative absence of the secessionist motive in 
Africa and the proposed reasons for this. Finally, the introduction ends 
with a description of the structure of the book and how it uses the historical 
arc of secessionist conflicts in Africa to explain the anomalous structure of 
secession and separatism in terms of the African state. 


WAR AND POLITICS 


As clichéd as it may be to begin with a quotation from an eminent voice 
from the past, it seems appropriate to start this section with Clausewitz’s 
famous observation that “war is the pursuit of politics by other means.” 
War is the ultimate expression of political violence, an organized effort to 
drive forward a political ideal, supported by a political body and carry- 
ing forth a conscious or unconscious ideology. Therefore, a war must of 
necessity carry a political goal within its execution, the grand strategy of 
the aggressor that then defines the rhetoric, structure, and execution of 
the violence, whether it be one of external projection of power against an- 
other state or an internal conflict advancing a particular political objective. 
Viewed in such a way, it is no surprise that Africa, which has seen such 
political turbulence beginning with its rapid decolonization, has also seen 
a subsequent abundance of conflict. The African state, like any other state, 
creates and maintains its prerogatives by control of the means of violence, 
and in this sense all conflicts can and must be viewed in their political 
relation to the states involved. 

This relation is readily apparent when one examines the various major 
conflicts that have dotted the continent since independence. The most ob- 
vious of the struggles within Africa are those of state against state, which 
despite their visibility are generally rare upon the continent. These include 
the formal conflicts between Ethiopia and Somalia over the Ogaden in 
1977-78, where two centralized and powerful states fought a conventional 
war over territory historically claimed by both nations. This conflict was fol- 
lowed in short order by the often overlooked struggle between Uganda and 
Tanzania in 1979, where the Tanzania People’s Defence Force drove Amin’s 
Ugandan Army from the Kagera salient and toppled the dictator’s regime. 
Beyond these eastern conflicts, the multiple wars between Libya and Chad 
in the 1970s and 1980s fall into this category. Qaddafi’s conventional Liby- 
an forces were attempting to claim a strip of Chadian territory and were 
ultimately frustrated over the course of multiple incursions. The Horn even 
saw what might be termed a continuation of an earlier conflict in the recent 
Ethiopian-Eritrean War of 1998-2000, where the borders of the recently 
separated states became the subject of a violent disagreement. Of course, 
dwarfing all of these, in both political meaning for the continent and scale, 
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were the wars waged between the white settler regimes in southern Af- 
rica, including South Africa and Rhodesia, against the Frontline States. 
Beginning with the earliest liberation struggles in the 1960s through to the 
massive Battle of Cuito Cuanavale,” these wars featured the military efforts 
of multiple independent African countries, including Tanzania, Zambia, 
Angola, and Mozambique, in a decades-long concerted conventional war 
against multiple South African and Rhodesian incursions. Despite the 
often-fragile state structures of Africa, these states are more than capable 
of prolonged conflict in pursuit of their political ends. 

In state confrontations these political goals vary, but they still serve as 
the guiding principle of the struggle. In fact, in these struggles it is always 
primarily a clash of opposing political beliefs or needs that drive each side 
into the conflict. For the Ethiopia-Somalia struggle it was competing polit- 
ical claims for the Ogaden, an Ethiopian region filled with ethnic Somalis. 
For the Tanzania-Uganda War it was the political struggle for control of 
the Lake Victoria region and the stability and security of either regime. 
Amin needed a war and conquests to cement his increasingly tenuous 
control of his state, while Nyerere’s Tanzania could never achieve its goals 
of security and peace with Amin’s regime at its borders. The Chad-Libya 
wars were fought for the glorification of Qaddafi’s Libya at the expense of 
the Chadian government and for the sovereignty over the Aouzou Strip in 
northern Chad, which Libya claimed due to a previous unratified coloni- 
al treaty. Within the clashes between the Frontline States and the settler 
regimes, it was the political question of decolonization and majority rule 
versus South Africa and Rhodesia’s desire to secure their minority regimes 
that drove the conflict. All of these conflicts were the extension of frus- 
trated political goals of the aggressors clashing with the status quo of their 
opponents. What mainly sets them apart from the greater proportion of 
African conflicts is their method of prosecution. Whereas the vast majority 
of African conflicts involve one or more stateless actors, out of definition 
these state confrontations involved developed logistical systems and com- 
plex political structures on both sides. This altered the conflict from one in- 
volving a protracted guerrilla struggle to a conventional war between two 
developed regular militaries. The simple fact that it is an external conflict 
for two states determines both the nature of the conflict’s interaction with 
the states and the methods of its waging. This dynamic alters considerably 
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when one considers the wide variety of internal state struggles, which rad- 
ically outnumber the external struggles since independence.’ 

Let us examine one particular family of conflicts that have emerged in 
Africa in the past decades. This specific strain of conflicts is best viewed as 
the liberation struggles of the former colonies that had not yet been granted 
their own self-governance. Perhaps the first in this category was the Mau 
Mau in Kenya, an insurgency meant to advance the political goals of the 
Kikuyu in the face of an unfair system of colonization. The scale would 
only increase from there, including the brutal struggle in Algeria that 
began to unravel the French Empire in Africa, although the French sphere 
of influence was somewhat preserved due to their own political manoeuv- 
ring. The greatest of the decolonization struggles took place in the regions 
administered by the Portuguese, where the colonies of Guinea-Bissau, An- 
gola, and Mozambique all saw protracted struggles against a formal col- 
onial power. These wars lasted from the early 1960s until 1974, when the 
Carnation Revolution overthrew the Portuguese government. The trailing 
conflicts of this sort were those of the anomalous former British colonies 
of Rhodesia and apartheid South Africa. Rhodesia first committed its own 
act of political violence in its Unilateral Declaration of Independence in 
1965, severing itself from the British sphere of influence. From this point 
on, a struggle was waged by the white settler population against the black 
African popular fronts of ZANU and ZAPU, both of which clamoured for 
majority rule, the last step in decolonization, which finally came in 1980. 
As for South Africa, the struggle itself is hard to categorize because of its 
strange history. While the struggle of the ANC and Pan-African Congress 
groups against the apartheid government may be viewed as the struggle 
against the colonizers who had created an oppressive imperial state, they 
may also be viewed as reform struggles, which will be covered shortly.’ In 
either case, the political aspirations of those involved were clear and the 
struggle was tailored to attain those goals. 

In the liberation conflicts in Africa, the political goal that defined them 
was obvious: the national self-determination of a colonized people, free 
from either the control or even nominal influence of their former colonial 
power. Put simply, these were struggles for freedom from an established 
foreign state structure, and as such the struggles were often conducted 
against an opponent superior in arms, capital, and training. This meant 
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that the primary method of waging war was what would be defined by Mao 
Tse-Tung as a protracted conflict, one where the nascent nationalist forces 
avoided direct confrontation with the superior foe and instead concentrat- 
ed on sapping the latter’s will to fight until political circumstances forced 
an end to the conflict or the balance of power had shifted so as to allow a 
conventional war of manoeuvre to commence. To effect this struggle, the 
liberation movements needed to create a political framework that would 
serve as an alternative to the colonial rule and use this limited example as 
a symbol to gain popular approval. The political goal had to be compelling 
enough to draw in the populace in sufficient numbers to affect the protract- 
ed struggle and to eventually place that political structure into power over 
the newly freed nation itself. In short, liberation conflicts are defined by the 
political goal of freedom from an outside colonizer and are structured in 
such a way as to promote a domestic national government as both the basis 
for struggle and the end goal itself. 

A second prominent strain of internal conflict on the continent is those 
conflicts waged to alter the ideology or form of government in control of 
the state. These wars have happened all over the continent, with the most 
common examples often following in the wake of the decolonization itself, 
as internal groups seek their own advantage in the new power structure. 
The radical Lumumbists of the Stanleyville faction in the Congo in the 
1960s stand as an excellent example of these, rejecting the central Leopold- 
ville government’s sovereignty and demanding acceptance of their own 
power. In addition, the long civil wars faced by both Angola and Mozam- 
bique following their independence struggles may be characterized as re- 
form conflicts, as RENAMO in Mozambique and UNITA and the FNLA 
in Angola all were fighting against the domestic power structures that 
had ascended following the liberation struggles in those lusophone coun- 
tries.” Within the greater struggles in Ethiopia in the late 1970s through 
the 1990s, there were a number of reform conflicts that became embroiled 
in the greater Eritrean conflict against the ruling Derg, most notably the 
struggle of the Tigray People’s Liberation Front. As a final and perhaps the 
clearest example, there are the myriad groups that struggled within Ugan- 
da after the fall of Idi Amin, with groups as diverse as Alice Lakwena’s Holy 
Spirit Mobile Forces and Yoweri Museveni’s National Resistance Army all 
seeking a hold on the domestic power structure. As long as there have been 
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independent domestic political power structures in Africa, there have been 
armed groups willing to dispute these structures. 

Much as with the liberation struggles, the political goals of the reform 
conflicts are fairly obvious. These struggles are defined by the involvement 
of groups seeking the reform or replacement of the recognized state appar- 
atus. In many ways, they are the cognate of the liberation struggles, except 
that they are political violence aimed at the postcolonial state as opposed 
to the colonial empire. As such, the same structures and practices are often 
required of them as of the national liberation movements. Due to the 1963 
Organization of African Unity charter, which placed the sovereignty of the 
recognized government above reproach, the reform movements were often 
cut off from external aid and thus were at an even greater disadvantage 
than the liberation fronts had been (although there are exceptions, such as 
RENAMO and UNITA’ aid from South Africa). This made the protracted 
struggle even more attractive following the international acceptance of the 
freed African nations and their sovereignty. Still, just as in the liberation 
struggles, the political goals of the reform movements needed to be com- 
pelling enough to enlist popular support, although as can be seen by the 
examples, the results of both the political programs and the military oper- 
ations behind them varied considerably. However, to put a simple definition 
on them, the reform conflicts were internal popular struggles intended to 
alter the domestic political situation to one preferred by the aggressors, 
whether they were identified by ethnicity, ideology, or religion. 

Both of these forms of conflict, along with the other plethora of con- 
flicts featuring violence of the populace against the state,‘ feature a variety 
of commonalities. Both, obviously, must take the form of stateless mass 
movements. This is because the participants of the struggles already exist 
within a state that they wish to politically control and transform as op- 
posed to dismantle. With the success of their goal, they move from mass 
movement to state government. Both enter the realms of African wars 
when the political goal may only be reached with the application of vio- 
lence, and as the violence spreads, it moves from protest to conflict to war. 
As the previous world independence struggles had shown, the most efh- 
cacious method of pursuing these wars was that of a protracted guerrilla 
struggle. As such, both of these types of conflicts, having similar origins in 
mass discontent with the state structures and similar goals of overthrowing 
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these structures, took on similar forms and similar methods and often saw 
similar outcomes: the independence of African states or the protracted 
struggle between an African state and its dissidents. However, there was a 
third major struggle throughout this period that involved internal violence 
against the state, one that took on its own form and own unique structures, 
and one that was affected far more by international context and events than 
either of the previous two. These were the secession struggles of Africa. 

The secession struggles must be viewed separately from the other 
types of internal African conflicts for a variety of reasons. The first must 
be that their political basis is distinctly different from that of their two in- 
ternal compatriots. Whereas, as mentioned, liberation and reform conflicts 
looked to seize the control of the state apparatus and thereby gain sover- 
eignty for their faction, secession conflicts looked to sever it completely 
and form their own sovereign body separate from the original. Whereas 
the previous two looked for state domination, secession struggles looked 
for state division. Of course, since the conflict itself is simply the pursuit 
of the political goal by other means, the alteration of political goals meant 
an alteration in structures and methods of conflict. One may look down 
the list of liberation and reform conflicts and see stateless mass movement 
after stateless mass movement, each pursuing its own protracted guerrilla 
struggle against the state itself. These may exist and may pursue their goals 
through those methods because their success means they take on the newly 
conquered state’s legitimacy and sovereignty in the global community. It is 
not so simple for secessionist movements. Secessionist states are dependent 
upon diplomatic recognition of their existence for success, something that 
does not happen simply with a proclamation of independence. As such, 
their relationship both with their “host” state and the community of states 
at large is even more complex than that of liberation or reform struggles. 
They must pursue their conflicts in such a way as to gain the local control 
over the populace or territory they wish to rule and at the same time exist 
as a recognizable state that may be accepted into the greater global com- 
munity. This is an extremely ambitious and difficult political goal, and the 
importance of the resulting structures and methods of secession take on 
increased dimensions. 

It is in these structures and methods that we see the second major diver- 
gence from the other internal African conflicts. The liberation and reform 
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conflicts within African states could look to previous conflicts around the 
world that achieved similar goals. For liberation struggles, the Indochina 
wars and the struggles against the Japanese in Southeast Asia during the 
Second World War gave an obvious example, one of supposedly undevel- 
oped people besting the industrialized world through the use of guerrilla 
and protracted warfare and a strong conception of national identity. For re- 
form conflicts, the same examples offered inspiration, as did Mao’s victory 
over the Nationalist Chinese despite the massive amount of American aid 
given to Chiang Kai-Shek’s government. The postwar anti-colonial strug- 
gles allowed all colonized people to see the possibilities of resistance and 
revolution. However, for secession there was little precedent established. 
The European examples such as Belgium happened in a completely differ- 
ent century and in very different circumstances that bore little resemblance 
to the postcolonial world. The rest of the world offered no parallel secession 
examples at the time. As such, the African secession conflicts were pursued 
in a disjointed and evolving way, changing their form as the circumstances 
altered and the political goals the protagonists sought proved impossible to 
attain. It is this changing form that this volume is intended to address, by 
mapping both the attributes of the secessionist struggles and the contexts 
that shape them. 


SECESSION ITSELF 


To begin, it is perhaps most appropriate to discuss in depth exactly what se- 
cession itself is. To further refine the earlier definition given, secession is a 
group or territory’s political removal from a sovereign and recognized state 
and establishment as a distinct sovereign body. What is especially import- 
ant within this definition is the creation of a new and recognized sover- 
eign body, which is the key component of understanding secession within 
the greater body of separatist initiatives. While secession may be achieved 
through a variety of means, it is rare for peaceful secessions to occur, as 
even those such as the separation of Somaliland occur within the context 
of a greater struggle within the original sovereign body.’ This is generally 
unsurprising, as the removal of any members of the populace or body of 
territory diminishes the state and may be viewed as violence against the 
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state itself. It is in this complete removal that secession separates itself from 
the concept of separatism, of which it is a subcategory and related concept. 

Separatism seeks the separation of a demarcated group, be it ethnic, 
cultural, religious, or racial, from the pre-existing political body, but not 
necessarily its own recognized sovereign body completely divorced from 
the previous state. Instead separatism may simply seek limited or full au- 
tonomy under the existing political group without going so far as to seek 
total separation. This is a far less extreme option in the eyes of the existing 
state from which the group seeks to separate, and it means that separatism 
has the far greater potential of success, as the original host state may ac- 
tually find the new arrangement advantageous compared with its previous 
system, or at least less harmful than the whole secession of a people or 
region. Interestingly enough, while all secessions themselves are separatist 
in nature, all separatisms are not necessarily secessions. They are simply 
defined by the end relationship between the state and the separating region. 

Lastly, in terms of secession and separatism, it is important to discuss 
the related concept of irredentism, which is a specific form of separatism 
that seeks the total cleavage of a people or region from a pre-existing pol- 
itical body but does not create a new distinct sovereign body. Instead, the 
separating group is attached to or absorbed within another pre-existing 
political body, often one that can claim ethnic, religious, racial, or even pol- 
itical commonalities. Therefore, while irredentism seeks the extreme meas- 
ure of complete withdrawal from a state, it does not meet the conditions 
of secession as it does not form its own new sovereign state and instead 
acquires the legitimacy and sovereignty of its new host state. Irredentism 
has been especially prevalent in recent years where ethnic nationalism has 
re-emerged and the idea of greater ethnic homelands and nation-states 
have become acceptable. It often takes the form of claims of a greater home- 
land of peoples containing the ethnic community the presumed host state 
represents. 

Of course, all three of these concepts intersect in a variety of ways. 
As noted, secession is itself separatism with the distinction simply being 
the establishment of a new political body in the wake of the separation. 
Irredentism is also separatism taken to the level of complete withdrawal 
but without the founding of a new sovereign body. Even ideas of irreden- 
tism and secession can intersect in a variety of ways, with perhaps the most 
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common example being that of a transnational community which itself 
has no state. In these instances it often becomes common for the dispersed 
community to harbour desires for all of their constituent parts not only to 
completely separate from their current host states but also to found a new 
sovereign state based upon their common identity. The problematic idea of 
a greater Kurdistan serves as perhaps the most accessible example of the 
phenomenon, although it has occurred throughout the world. 

While all three concepts are addressed within this volume, the ma- 
jority of the focus is upon the full secessionist motive. While this is not 
to say that separatism and irredentism do not play their own part within 
the struggles discussed, it is the conflicts fought for secession and their at- 
tendant dynamics that offer the most fruitful explorations, while it will be 
seen that separatism and irredentism are often the byproducts of the more 
extreme secessionist stances. Of course, with these definitions in hand, the 
question must be asked, why do groups seek secession? What motivations 
lie behind the complete cleavage of a state and its constituent groups? 


THE SECESSIONIST MOTIVE 


Numerous studies have been written upon the general secessionist motive 
in the postwar era, with political scientists debating the underlying motiv- 
ations of secessionist and separatist motives. These studies often took the 
recent separatist or secessionist groups and examined their commonalities 
within the context of the strength of their separatist impulses. The early 
work was done by Donald Horowitz, who examined separatism within the 
intersection of ethnic identity, group development, and regional develop- 
ment. He sought a connection between separatist impulses and the relation 
between advanced and backward groups and regions. In terms of advanced 
groups, he defined an advanced group as appearing to have “benefited from 
opportunities in education and nonagricultural employment. Typically it is 
represented above the mean in number of secondary-school and university 
graduates; in bureaucratic, commercial, and professional employment; and 
in per capita income.”* Those he defined as backward appeared to lack these 
opportunities or at least the benefits of them on the whole. His examples 
of these groups ranged from the “advanced” Tamils in Sri Lanka and Igbo 
in Nigeria to the “backward” Karens in Burma and Kurds in Iraq. These 
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groups were then cross-referenced with the comparable regional economic 
development, with per capita income being used as the main variable. This 
then allowed each group to be viewed within the matrix of one of four cat- 
egories: an advanced group in an advanced region, an advanced group in a 
backward region, a backward group in an advanced region, and a backward 
group in a backward region. Horowitz then compared the frequency of se- 
cessions within each category to determine the effects of ethnic anxiety 
and economic opportunity on secession frequency and timing, determin- 
ing finally that “backward” ethnic groups are the more frequent separatists 
while “backward” regions hasten the process of secession and separatism. 

He contends that the reasons for this are rather self-evident. His 
“backward” groups are almost without fail separated from any positions 
of power or opportunities for advancement within the state. With the 
state structures as they exist offering little advantage to the less developed 
group, they see little advantage to maintaining their presence within the 
state itself. Meanwhile “advanced” groups are continually offered advan- 
tages and advancement within the state structures, giving them a strong 
inducement to remain within the state itself, although they may not always 
do so. When these groups do attempt to secede, it is often because of the 
persecution of their status by the less advantaged majority, such as Baluba 
in the Congo. In terms of regional advancement, Horowitz maintained 
that groups within less developed economic regions were offered few ad- 
vantages in staying within a more advanced state and therefore would seek 
their separation more quickly. Inversely, those in economically advanced 
regions were given greater aid and inducements to stay within the state 
structures that offered them economic advantages and therefore would 
take longer to develop any sort of separatist motivations. By drawing these 
demarcations, Horowitz was able to trace the frequency and speed of de- 
velopment of secessionist motivations within a group to the advancement 
opportunities of the constituent groups and economic development of 
the regions they inhabited. However, these were purely material reasons 
buttressed by ethnic identity and would serve only as a stepping stone for 
more complex views on the secessionist motive that would emerge with the 
dissolution of the Soviet Union. 

One of the few complete syntheses of the increasingly complex models 
of secession emerged solely as a study of Soviet sovereignties following the 
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end of the Cold War. The author, Henry Hale, argued that the dissolving 
Soviet Union served as a perfect petri dish for observing the increasing 
calls for secession, separatism, and sovereignty within an unstable region. 
His study, “The Parade of Sovereignties: Testing Theories of Secession in 
the Soviet Setting,” identified seven separate material and cultural factors 
purported to be involved in the creation and maintenance of secessionist 
motivation and searched for their actual effects in the new states emerging 
in the Eastern Bloc. These seven factors included regional wealth, regional 
autonomy, ethnic distinctiveness, group skill sets, elite upward mobility, 
regional historic precedents, and regional demonstrations of secession and 
separatism.’ While regional wealth and group skill sets had already been 
covered by Horowitz’s exploration into the secessionist motive, the rest 
were drawn from the theories of such prominent political scientists as Mi- 
chael Hechter, Paul Brass, and Ted Robert Gurr. By looking at the relative 
characteristics of the splitting republics within these categories, Hale felt he 
could determine which factors were the most influential and in what way, 
that is, whether relative wealth of a region mattered, and if so, whether it 
was the richer or poorer regions that sought autonomy. 

The results of his survey proved to be shocking: those factors previous- 
ly thought to be influential often turned out to be of far less importance, or 
even to produce the opposite effect. Those factors that had the most impact 
upon the separatist motive were regional wealth, previous levels of auton- 
omy, ethnic group distinctiveness, and regional demonstrations of seces- 
sion. Even these proved to be slightly different than the earlier Horowitz 
hypotheses, as Hale discovered that as regional wealth increased, so did 
the chance of separatist activity, as opposed to Horowitz’s contention that 
poorer regions tend to hasten the development of secessionist ideologies. 
Meanwhile, factors such as group education, elite mobility, history of in- 
dependence, and past victimization proved to be statistically insignificant 
in the creation of separatist sentiment. These conclusions, although backed 
by statistical evidence, can be disputed, but serve as an interesting jump- 
ing-off point for the discussion of separatism and secession in the greater 
world and Africa in particular. 

Accepting Hale’s data as correct, ethnically distinct areas with high 
wealth concentrations, relative autonomy, and surrounding regions con- 
taining their own separatist sentiments should produce a relatively robust 
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number of secessionist movements and subsequent conflicts within a great- 
er region. Africa over the past forty years would therefore seem to be a 
region ripe for such movements. Ethnicity in Africa has always been con- 
sidered especially strong due to the artificial colonial state constructed to 
take advantage of both ethnic identities and artificial separations of ethnic 
groups, such as the Somalis or Yoruba. Even now the ethnic fissures in 
African states are often credited with the relative lack of development with- 
in African states. As to high wealth concentrations, the extremely uneven 
economic exploitation of Africa’s natural resources has created extremely 
uneven economic zones, with extremely rich areas such as the province 
of Katanga, the diamond-producing regions of Angola and Sierra Leone, 
and the oil-rich regions of Cabinda and the Niger Delta existing side by 
side with some of the least developed regions on earth. Relative autonomy 
has been in constant flux as the African state has gone from a robust cen- 
tralized creation modelled on the colonial blueprint and supported by the 
global economy to an often divided and weakened state. Lastly, with the 
principle of self-determination having been the keystone to the liberation 
of Africa from colonialism, and autonomy from external control having 
been seen as the central tenet of all African nations, one can definitely see 
the drive for self-rule and sovereignty on the continent. As such, one would 
expect secessionist conflicts to make up a significant portion of the wars 
that have wracked the continent over the past four decades. However, this 
conclusion could not be further from the truth. 


THE ABSENCE OF THE SECESSIONIST MOTIVE IN 
AFRICA 


Despite the seeming abundance of factors promoting the spread of sep- 
aratist and secessionist conflicts in Africa, that continent maintains the 
smallest percentage of secessionist conflicts of any developing region of 
the world. As the well-regarded research of Pierre Englebert and Rebecca 
Hummel notes: 


Most other regions of the world display a greater propensi- 
ty for separatist activity: since 1960, 44 percent of domestic 
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conflict years in the Middle East and North Africa, 47 
percent of those in Asia, and 84 percent of those in Eu- 
rope have had separatist content, as against 27 percent in 
sub-Saharan Africa." 


So why, despite the majority of African states playing host to an internal 
conflict in the forty years since independence, has there only been a handful 
of secessionist conflicts waged against the generally heterogeneous, young, 
weak, and youthful countries of Africa? The answer lies within the pro- 
pensity for the disgruntled political entities to accept central governmental 
reform or at least modest separatist goals as opposed to outright secession, 
looking for an ethnic or regional autonomy within a weak state structure. 
This preference results from a combination of two factors, the lack of inter- 
national legitimacy and the structure of the weak state within Africa. 

In terms of the lack of international legitimacy, the root of the idea rests 
with the outcomes of the earliest attempts of secessionist struggles: those of 
Katanga and Biafra. As the upcoming case studies of these conflicts amply 
illustrate, the lack of international support or recognition for the separatist 
regimes as mandated by the United Nations’ actions in the Congo set a pre- 
cedent in favour of the African state structures in the international com- 
munity. This precedent set during these first waves of was that the pre-ex- 
isting state was the sole legitimate power and that any separatist movement 
was an internal disruption. This became codified within the Organization 
of African Unity (OAU) Charter and continued to bedevil African internal 
conflicts of all stripes for the remainder of the Cold War, where even such 
liberating insurgencies as Yoweri Museveni’s were denied any and all out- 
side aid because of the precepts adopted by the African nations. Without 
access to outside aid, recognition, or even diplomatic channels, secession 
became an impossibility on the African continent, and attempts to achieve 
it slowly disappeared. 

The second factor has to do with the advantages offered within what 
is now known as the “Weak State” in Africa.'' Whereas state structures 
remained relatively robust throughout the Cold War because of outside aid 
and the lack of credible threats to their sovereignty, following the collapse 
of the Soviet Union the states faced a lack of foreign support and an increas- 
ingly turbulent world outlook. This combination produced the paradoxical 
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weak state, which continues to be reproduced throughout Africa due to the 
advantages it affords elites. With the state being the sole provider of inter- 
national legitimacy and therefore international support, it becomes theor- 
etically impossible for the state to disappear completely, and therefore it is 
able to be continually diminished by the ruling elite and yet persist. This 
possession of legitimacy also may be leveraged for personal and foreign 
capital aid with little oversight due to the weak regulatory structures inher- 
ent in its weak structures, while at the same time it shields personal am- 
bitions under the thin umbrella of national sovereignty. Lastly, due to the 
structure of African sovereignty, it is the state and only the state that has 
legitimate access to markets for export, a vital attribute in the majority of 
African states that depend on extracted commodities for their economies. 
Simply put, the weak but sovereign state structures serve as a conduit to 
domestic and foreign aid, capital, and development that is exclusively avail- 
able to those with access and is not in any real way regulated or overseen. 
Therefore, the weak state structure continues to be an ideal structure for 
elites’ personal enrichment and continued control. 

This combination of weak state structures, easy exploitation, limited 
international sovereignty and legitimacy, and tacit rejection of formal se- 
cession within Africa has produced the tendency for limited separatist or 
reform conflicts among the currently dispossessed or discontented polit- 
ical groups of Africa. Whereas ethnic Georgians could splinter themselves 
off from Russia and gain the international recognition and connections 
needed to survive, individual ethnic groups in Africa such as the Kon- 
go or Oromo would be separating themselves from their only source of 
international markets and influence while not gaining even the chance of 
a separate sovereign nation. African dissident groups have thus found it 
far more practicable to struggle for autonomy under the sovereignty of a 
continuing weak state or even control of it, thus tapping themselves into 
the weak state’s legitimacy at a local level while maintaining regional de- 
cision-making capabilities. This compromise tends to favour both sides of 
the equation well: the central state may co-opt a militant separatist move- 
ment by bringing them into the redistributive system of the state, thus re- 
lieving the pressure to project their limited power. Meanwhile, the separa- 
tist movement gains limited autonomy and self-determination while still 
remaining a part of a sovereign nation with all the advantages that that 
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entails. Within the constraints of the limited African state and conceptions 
of legitimacy, separatism is simply the more effective and attainable solu- 
tion for ethnically distinct populations. 

Of course, the question then becomes how have the secessionist con- 
flicts of Africa come to exist in this form, and this is the greater question 
of the present volume. The structure of legitimacy of African states, their 
inability to support secessionist goals, their resistance to ethnic national- 
ism and other varieties of sub-nationalism, and the current resurgence of 
ethnic autonomy movements may all be explained through the context of 
the greater arc of secessionist movements and the subsequent lessons learn- 
ed in their wake. This volume, then, follows the general thematic construc- 
tion of the modern African secessionist conflict and how it came to take its 
current form, to chart out the unique structures of African insurgencies, 
how they came to be that way, and where these secessionist and separatist 
movements may proceed to. 


CONTENTS 


To continue this study of the development of secessionist conflicts in Af- 
rica, the general evolution of their prosecution, and the specific cases that 
altered the pursuit of secessionist or separatist goals, this work splits the 
conflicts into three thematic areas and offers two specific case studies of 
each that illustrate the specific turning points in the history of African se- 
cession. Each of these thematic eras will be presented in a section with an 
introduction laying out the premises of that theme with the case studies to 
follow. Part I, “The Civil Secessions,” offers an incisive view into the early 
attempts at secession in Africa. These were secessions that were imposed 
top-down upon pre-existing political entities and which generally fea- 
tured a conventional struggle for the seceding territory. In particular, the 
introduction to this section focuses on four major points of commonality 
in the manifestations of Civil Secession. The first is the structure of the 
seceding groups, which took the form of pre-existing state governments, 
often already constructed as the administration or elected government of 
the seceding region and therefore already existing as a state framework. 
The second is the leadership driving these secessionist movements, which 
comprised almost exclusively members of the postcolonial bourgeoisie that 
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filled the ranks of the increasingly Africanized civil and military services 
following the departure of the colonial regimes—the “New Men of Afri- 
ca.” In particular, the introduction to this part explores their competing 
nationalist goals with those of the host states’ New Men. The third major 
point of convergence is the legal justifications for their separation, some- 
thing that proved to be an extremely important idea within the struggle 
for international recognition. Specifically, the legal justification was seen as 
the key to the legitimacy of the separatist state and therefore to its existence 
under international law. The final point explored within the general over- 
view of Civil Secessions is the general strategy of their pursuit of independ- 
ence. To put it bluntly, the forceful separation of an administrative region 
from a pre-existing nation could only be effected by a skillful combination 
of military force and diplomatic manoeuvring to gain the acceptance of 
both the host nation and international community. This section address- 
es the combination of conventional warfare and global lobbying that was 
tried in this type of secession. In addition, there is a brief overview of the 
international reactions to and ramifications of the Civil Secessionist wars. 
Chapter 1, “The Secession of Katanga, 1960-1963,” deals with the first 
major attempt as secession in postcolonial Africa, that of Katanga from 
the Congo. It will explore not only the specifics of the state structure of 
Katanga, the hybrid leadership of Tshombe and his Belgian advisors, the 
political and military tactics adopted by the CONAKAT and their mer- 
cenary officers, and the colonial legal justification for Katanga’s separation, 
but also the legal precedents the Katangese Secession set in terms of seces- 
sion in Africa. In particular, Katanga proved to be a defining moment in 
international law in terms of African sovereignty, with the United Nations 
creating a series of binding resolutions that defined how the international 
community would respond to the chaos of secession in independent Africa 
and a secessionist movement’s arguments in favour of self-determination 
following decolonization. This chapter also covers how the Congo Crisis 
and Katangan Secession in particular then shaped the founding precepts 
of the Organization of African Unity, which established “Non-interference 
in the internal affairs of States” and “Respect for the sovereignty and ter- 
ritorial integrity of each State and for its inalienable right to independent 
existence”” as the central tenets of the organization. These precedents set 
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in international law then served to radically alter the trajectory of seces- 
sionist struggles in Africa. 

Chapter 2, “The Secession of Biafra, 1967-1970,” follows much the same 
formula as the previous case study. The story of the secession is told in brief, 
followed by a delineation of its constituent parts. The administrative and 
general ethnic structure of the state, the military and administrative leader- 
ship of Ojukwu and his Igbo compatriots, the military and propaganda 
underpinnings of the Biafran state, and their reasoning for secession from 
an already divided Nigeria are discussed to maintain the commonalities es- 
tablished already within the overview. Following this, the more anomalous 
features of the secession are explored, specifically the general international 
denial of Biafra’s legitimacy, which effectively killed the ideal of Civil Seces- 
sion in Africa. From here the chapter also discusses the ramifications of this 
denial, including the paucity of arms, equipment, and personnel available to 
the Biafran state, the limitations this set on their diplomatic initiatives, the 
establishment of a siege mentality within the Igbo population, and the final 
consensus against secession on the continent of Africa. 

Part II, titled “The Long Wars,” examines the parallel developments 
of several long-term struggles at the same time as the more conventional 
Civil Secessions. These conflicts, explored conceptually in the introduc- 
tion to this part, are not as easily defined as the Katangan and Biafran 
secession attempts but proved far more influential in terms of the future 
pursuit of separatist goals than their civil counterparts. Instead of build- 
ing their struggles around pre-existing state structures, the protagonists 
in these wars fought on the conception of national identity and self-de- 
termination along mass movement lines. Prime examples of these are the 
Eritrean People’s Liberation Front, the Sudanese People’s Liberation Move- 
ment, and less successful but still extant groups such as the Mouvement des 
forces démocratiques de Casamance in the Casamance region of Senegal 
and the Frente para a Libertação do Enclave de Cabinda in the Cabinda 
exclave of Angola. The introduction to this part examines the theoretical 
formation of this identity among the disparate populations of sub-Saha- 
ran Africans and the general alterations this would create in the nature of 
the conflicts they pursued. Of specific note is the decisive switch from a 
conventional campaigning war to a Maoist idea of a protracted war, which 
depended on the flexible boundaries of population as opposed to the rigid 
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borders of a state. Of course, just as was seen in the protracted conflicts 
in China and elsewhere, the formation of national identity as a necessary 
product of waging the war meant that the identity itself would evolve as the 
mass movement grew and evolved to effectively pursue its goals. As such, 
the introduction to Part II also explores how the Long Wars’ length and 
demographic dispersal allowed for a diverse amount of political ideologies 
and goals to become expressed within the conflict, which in turn altered 
both the structures and methodologies of the separatist forces. In total, it 
introduces the reader to the framework of the political development of the 
Long War mass movements, the structure and methodologies these move- 
ments engendered, and finally the often complex manoeuvrings that were 
required to support these bottom-up insurgencies, as opposed to the direct 
paths of the Civil Secessions. 

Chapter 3, “The Anomaly of Eritrean Secession, 1962-1993,” explores 
what is currently the first successful secession in postcolonial Africa. The 
case study narrates the ebbs and flows of the thirty-one-year Eritrean strug- 
gle for independence, which serves as an exceptionally pertinent example 
of the protracted struggle in Africa. Beyond this, the chapter explores the 
various popular movements within Eritrea and their specific enunciations 
of Eritrean nationalism, their strategy and tactics during the war, their 
ideological grounding, and their eventual fates within the greater struggle. 
Of specific interest within the case study is the eventually dominant Eri- 
trean People’s Liberation Front, which eventually effected the detachment 
of Eritrea from Ethiopia. Following the examination of the EPLF and its 
struggle, the chapter offers the four reasons for its success in securing in- 
dependence. The first is their successful implementation of Maoist theories 
of protracted warfare on both a strategic and tactical level, allowing for 
a husbanding of strength until a switch to a war of manoeuvre was ad- 
vantageous. The second was the intense social revolution that the EPLF 
undertook within their occupied zones, altering the societal structures of 
their population to bring them into a modern and participatory public so- 
ciety and thereby creating both a national identity and logistical base. The 
third was the unique historical context of the Eritrean struggle, where the 
EPLF was able to use the anomalous nature of its connection to Ethiopia to 
argue a new precedent of self-determination within international law. The 
last was their pragmatic relations with the other groups in conflict with 
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the Ethiopian state, particularly the Tigrayan People’s Liberation Front. 
These relations proved decisive when the TPLF seized power in Ethiopia 
and allowed for the unique situation of a legitimate sovereign government 
to bestow legitimacy and sovereignty upon a secessionist state. 

Chapter 4, “The Secession of South Sudan, 1955-2011,” is so named 
because the case study of the Sudan offers the best vantage point on the 
complexities engendered by the Long Wars template of secession and sep- 
aratism. The chapter follows the multiple revolts in the Southern Sudan 
against the authority of the North, making particular note of the leader- 
ship, membership, and structure of each rebellion and the consequent 
alteration of their political goals and military methods of pursuing them. 
This approach allows for the exploration of the complex and evolving values 
of secession, separatism, reform, and even inter-ethnic conflict that both 
emerge and submerge as the Southern Sudanese movements change from 
the Anya-nya days to those of Anya-nya II and the SPLA. In particular, the 
benefits and limitations of the amalgamation of ethnic ambitions inher- 
ent in the SPLM are explored, along with the identity fostered, its fracture 
along Dinka/Nuer lines, and the components of its final achievement of 
secession from the North. 

Part III, “The New Wave of Secessions,” moves the narrative forward 
in time to study the massive geopolitical changes wrought by the end of the 
Cold War. The introduction to the thematic section explores two simultan- 
eous developments in Africa beginning in the 1990s in the greater context 
of global politics. The first was the weakening of African states following 
the fall of the Soviet Union. So many states of Africa had been bolstered as 
proxies of either Soviet or capitalist ambitions on the continent that they 
existed in their current robust form only so long as outside aid was offered 
to support them. With the ending of the Cold War these states, from Mo- 
butu’s Zaire to Mengistu’s Ethiopia, began to weaken and lose their ability 
to hold their own populaces in check. The second was the re-emergence of 
the nation-state as both a desirable and acceptable goal. Since the terrors 
of nationalism gone awry in the world wars, the idea of states based upon 
ethnic identity had fallen out of favour in international quarters and the 
idea of ethnic self-determination had been laid by the wayside. However, in 
the 1990s the United States’ enthusiastic acceptance of the breakup of the 
former Soviet Union into ethnically self-determined states brought the idea 
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back into mainstream acceptability and the forces of ethnic nationalism 
re-emerged on the world stage. While these ideas would be tarnished by the 
bloody clashes within and between the successor states to Yugoslavia, the 
genie of ethno-nationalism had been let out of the bottle. The combination 
of weakened states and resurgent ethnic nationalism set off a wave of seces- 
sionist and separatist movements in Africa, of which the general structure, 
again including general ideology, mannerisms, methodology, and compos- 
ition, will be examined in the introduction to this part. This introduction 
also explores the interaction of this new wave of African secessions, the 
weak states, and the existing precedents of state sovereignty to trace the 
increasing predilection for separatism and de facto autonomy instead of 
de jure secession on the continent in light of the continuing paramountcy 
of the existing state structures in terms of international relations. While 
the ensuing chapters will explore the role of autonomy in keeping together 
the de jure state in Mali and Somalia, this phenomenon has also been seen 
within the increasingly weak Zaire/Democratic Republic of the Congo and 
even in a novel form in Northern Nigeria. 

Chapter 5, “De Facto Secession and the New Borders of Africa: So- 
maliland, 1991-Present,” integrates the unique experience of the break- 
away republic of Somaliland into the greater narrative of the new wave of 
secessions. Since 1991, Somaliland has been separated from the failed state 
of Somalia and in that time has established itself as a stable and democratic 
country with a constitution that manages to combine both traditional and 
progressive elements. However, despite the existence of a functioning state 
apparatus for nearly two decades, Somaliland has yet to be recognized by 
any other nation. The inclusion of this case study is necessary insofar as it 
allows the discussion of the continued pitfalls for the concept of secession 
in the regional, continental, and global contexts. Therefore, beyond the 
examination of the structures of the separatist government and its popular 
roots, this chapter focuses primarily on both Somaliland’s example of a suc- 
cessful and thriving state within a turbulent region and the international 
difficulties of statehood that the case continues to illustrate. 

Chapter 6, “Transnational Communities and Secession: The Azawad 
Secessionists, 1990-1996 and Beyond,” is the last case study of the book and 
illustrates the culmination of the limitations set on secession in the 1960s 
and their interaction with the current ideas of ethnic self-determination 
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and secession in Africa. The case study expands on the general structure, 
ideology, and methods used by the transnational Tuareg communities to 
attempt to establish an ethnically Tuareg state out of the Azawad region of 
Niger and Mali. In addition, the case study of the Azawad conflicts explores 
not only the increasingly important conception an ethnic nation-state but 
also the complex mixture of goals and ideologies involved in the attempt 
to make such a state a reality. In addition, the Azawad movement illus- 
trates the transnational character of ethnic separatism and the increasingly 
transnational character of secession, separatism, and irredentism. Finally, 
by looking at the final settlement of the Azawad conflict and its subsequent 
resurrection, the case study examines the interaction between ethnic sep- 
aratist ambitions with the weakening states of Africa and the limits of eth- 
nic nationality in the face of regional power structures. 

The Conclusion then brings the reader full circle and reiterates the 
historical evolution of African secession and the actions and contexts that 
have shaped it throughout the past five decades. Of especial importance 
are the trends moving from the secession of a state to the secession of a 
nation and the increasing recourse to separatism as opposed to secession. 
The Conclusion also discusses how the emergent US-led Global War on 
Terror has reimposed many of the structures that had propped up weaker 
African states during the Cold War, eroding the gains that secessionist and 
separatist groups had seen during the initial post-Cold War years. Finally, 
it ties together the various political, economic, social, and cultural aspects 
of the past secessionist conflicts and weaves them into the greater history 
of postcolonial Africa and its future. 
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The Civil Secessions 


The idea of the Civil Secessions was one that had relevance within a very 
specific time and place in Africa and involved an ideological framework 
that no longer really exists. As such they are a concept that is no longer 
extant. This is not to say that they are no longer important to study— the 
absolute opposite in fact is true. The arc of the Civil Secessions, includ- 
ing their birth, their existence, and their extinction, does just as much to 
inform us about the historical dynamics of secession in Africa as any of 
the still-existent long-term conflicts or even the small ethnic separatist in- 
surgencies still occurring on the continent. In fact, they may prove more 
informative by showing us, at a scale rarely matched since, the factors that 
have shaped the idea of secession and made it such a contentious and rare 
issue on the continent of Africa. As such, this overview will outline the 
general historical arc and characteristics of the Civil Secessions, allowing 
for a theoretical look at the context in which they occurred before giving 
way to the case studies of Katanga and Biafra that allow for specific explor- 
ation to be done. 
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HISTORY AND SELF-DETERMINATION 


The central point in understanding the historical context of the Civil Se- 
cessions is the idea of self-determination and its evolution in the postwar 
world. Prior to the Second World War, the idea of self-determination had 
found limited support within the Great Powers that defined the inter- 
national community. The rise of liberals such as US President Woodrow 
Wilson had helped define self-determination as an international goal, with 
his Fourteen Points being largely agreed to in principle by other global 
powers during the First World War. However, following the signing of the 
Treaty of Versailles and the turn to isolationism in the United States, the 
Fourteen Points, including their conception of self-determination, large- 
ly fell by the wayside. The idea re-emerged during the Second World War 
with the circulation of the Atlantic Charter, the formal statement of the 
Allies’ war goals. Among the shared listed goals of the United States and 
the United Kingdom was the statement that there would be no territor- 
ial changes made against the wishes of the people, a statement in support 
of self-determination. However, Prime Minister Winston Churchill was 
not pleased with such an inclusion, leading to significant questions as to 
whether all of these postwar goals would be pursued with equal vigour. 
Following the end of the Second World War, the remaining powers 
were left uncertain where to proceed in terms of economic and diplomatic 
relations. While the majority of the developed world was rapidly framing 
itself into camps around the two rival superpowers of the United States and 
Soviet Union, it became obvious that the old interwar practices of closed 
borders and isolationism had been disastrous. It had not lessened the des- 
peration of the Great Depression and had not prevented any power from 
becoming embroiled in the general conflict. As such, the idea of “inter- 
dependence” became the watchword in postwar diplomatic relations, and 
structures began to be put in place to facilitate the desirable international 
connections. While there were scattered organizations either still in exist- 
ence following the collapse of the League of Nations, such as the Inter- 
national Labor Organization (ILO), or newer groups intended to facilitate 
the increasing interdependence of the states such as the International Mon- 
etary Fund (IMF), there still was no unified political instrument to bring 
these states together. It was in this context that the major international 
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powers convened at San Francisco in 1945 and on 24 October formally 
signed into existence the United Nations, creating a political framework 
for the interactions of 50 of the 51 nations present at its drafting.’ 

The Charter of the United Nations was to prove a decisive document in 
the processes of both decolonization and secession in Africa. The former 
was specifically due to chapters I, XI, and XII. Chapter I, article 1 specific- 
ally spelled out the idea of Self-Determination, noting under the purposes 
of the United Nations the intentions “to develop friendly relations among 
nations based on respect for the principle of equal rights and self-deter- 
mination of peoples, and to take other appropriate measures to strengthen 
universal peace.”’ Thus, the signatories of the new organization, includ- 
ing the major colonial powers such as Britain and France, were suddenly 
obliged to respect the ideology of self-determination being demanded by 
their colonized peoples. However, a small loophole was evident within the 
differentiations of chapters XI and XII. Chapter XII explicitly called for the 
UN to “promote the political, economic, social, and educational advance- 
ment of the inhabitants of the trust territories, and their progressive de- 
velopment towards self-government or independence,”* which would seem 
to call for decolonization in terms of the independence of the states in- 
volved. However, chapter XII only dealt with the trustee territories, which 
were those territories that were either Mandate Territories (which were 
generally those ex-colonies of Central Powers lost to the Allies in the First 
World War), those detached from the defeated Axis powers (as such mostly 
just Japanese-held islands), and those explicitly given to UN trusteeship 
by their colonial controllers.* As to the remainder of the colonized world, 
these fell under chapter XI, which only stated the political goals as “to de- 
velop self-government, to take due account of the political aspirations of 
the peoples, and to assist them in the progressive development of their free 
political institutions, according to the particular circumstances of each 
territory and its peoples and their varying stages of advancement.” No 
mention of independence was given, simply the idea of self-governance. As 
such, there was the possibility of a much lengthier period of control by the 
former colonial powers. 

However, the writing was increasingly on the wall as the colonies of 
Africa emerged from the Second World War with robust economies and 
an increasing awareness of their political situation. The populations of 
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most colonies had been rising over the previous decades and had also been 
increasingly urbanizing. These trends helped foster increasingly educated 
and organized mass movements that would agitate for better living con- 
ditions, better labour conditions, and increasing access to political power. 
Following the war there were demonstrations and increasing attempts to 
claim the self-determination promised within the United Nations charter. 
The first regions of decolonization were the ex-Italian possessions in Libya 
and the Horn,° with Tunisia and Morocco following shortly after. It was 
also in this early period that the Sudan was finally relinquished by Britain 
under pressure from the increasingly radical Egyptian government.’ How- 
ever, the first real stone to fall in sub-Saharan Africa was Ghana, which, 
under the leadership of Kwame Nkrumah, asserted its self-determination 
over several years and finally claimed its independence on 6 March 1957.8 
This was to prove a milestone in the minds of Africans, a moment when the 
most prominent spokesperson of Pan-Africanism emerged at the head of 
Africa’s first formally decolonized nation. Finally, a sub-Saharan country 
that was part of article XI and not article XII, one that had been a colony 
and not a mandatory territory, had been released after its own homegrown 
agitation and lobbying. After this the French Empire in Africa began to 
follow suit, with the autonomy and independence of its long-time colony 
in Guinea in 1958.’ Following these initial decolonizations, the floodgates 
truly opened in 1960, which has been dubbed the “Year of Africa” due to 
the independence granted to seventeen separate African states, including 
such notables as France’s Senegal, Britain’s Nigeria, and Belgium’s long-tor- 
mented Congo. In the decade following this massive step, the entire British 
African empire and the vast majority of the French colonies would gain 
their independence. By 1970 the only major formal colonial presence in 
Africa was the Portuguese, who under the Estado Novo fascist government 
founded by Antonio Salazar in the 1930s claimed that their holdings were 
not colonies at all but overseas provinces of Portugal proper.” In this single 
decade the concept of self-determination was grasped as an essential right 
and advanced by the colonized African states until they were granted the 
control of their own political destinies. 
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NATURE AND CHARACTER OF CIVIL SECESSIONS 


It is no coincidence that it was this same decade from 1960 to 1970 that 
spawned the Civil Secessions. These secessions attempted to follow the ex- 
ample of the decolonized states of Africa, claiming their right of self-de- 
termination to emerge as fully functioning states with international rights 
and recognitions. At the time this claim of statehood was not necessarily 
an impossible idea: the UN charter specifically stated that it recognized 
and supported the self-determination of peoples, with little specific def- 
inition of the term. Beyond this, there was at the time no specific mention 
that the already determined (and possibly illegitimate) political boundaries 
that had been in place since the Berlin Conference of 1885 were necessarily 
those of postcolonial Africa.” As such, the general idea of the Civil Seces- 
sions was that the secessionist governed territories could and would fulfill 
the role of the state and in doing so gain the recognition required to join 
the international community while separating themselves from what they 
considered a disadvantageous (or even genocidal) connection with their 
previous colonial collective. 

In each case it is clear that the Civil Secessionist conflict was about 
the secessionists attempting to maintain the theoretical and practical func- 
tions of their separated “proto-state” in the face of the aggressive actions of 
their previous host states to reintegrate them. In maintaining these func- 
tions, they hoped to both keep domestic legitimacy with their populations 
and gain the international recognition that would give them the material 
and diplomatic support they needed to complete their political and ter- 
ritorial separation from their host states. These theoretical and practical 
functions the secessionists were attempting to fulfill can be brought forth 
from a variety of texts delineating the concept of a state. An earlier def- 
inition works off the idea that “the State as a person of international law 
should possess the following qualifications: (a) a permanent population; 
(b) a defined territory; (c) government; and (d) capacity to enter relations 
with other states.”’* It was enough, then, that the states had seceded and 
had entered into attempted diplomatic relations; however, one can argue 
that the denial of formal recognition of the Civil Secessionist states meant 
they never fulfilled the full requirements of statehood, while the military 
struggle meant that one by one the other attributes were swept away." 
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Perhaps a better delineation of the attributes giving legitimacy and 
existence to a state may be found in the more theoretical realm of aca- 
demics such as Charles Tilly, Max Weber, Perry Anderson, Ali Mazrui, 
and Crawford Young. By linking their theories of the functions of a state 
together, we may get a list of attributes that a state fulfills. When taken 
together, these authorities’ concepts can be listed as follows: 


1. A State defends its nationals or citizens from external 
enemies through the use of an effective army. 


2. A State regulates crime and disorder through the use 
of a police force. 


3. A State develops an effective civilian bureaucracy to 
administer the functions of the state. 


4. A State raises revenue and creates an economic 
infrastructure to pay its army, its police force, and its 
civilian bureaucracy. 


5. A State resolves disputes through a system of law and 
a judiciary that enforces the law. 


6. A State creates laws through a legislative process. 


7. A State provides public services such as safety, ed- 
ucation, health care, transportation and roads, and 
postal service. 


8. A State acquires and sustains political legitimacy, 
which allows the state to govern with lower attendant 
social costs. 


Given this list of attributes, one can easily see the structure of the Civil 
Secessions, leaving one to only conclude that the Civil Secessions indeed 
were attempts to declare a state and then garner recognition. 

Of course, in attempting to create a politically separate but yet viable 
African state, the Civil Secessions created a series of parallel practices 
that let them fulfill these requirements of legitimacy both domestically 
and internationally. These practices were the separation of a pre-existing 
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political unit that was both multi-ethnic and with assumed legal legitimacy 
for self-rule, that is, a historically justified civil nation; a leadership cre- 
ated out of the “New Men” of Africa, the Western-educated and wealthy 
bourgeoisie of the state; a standing professional army and/or gendarmerie; 
and conventional military tactics based around the taking and defending 
of territory. Each of these would in its own way parallel the existing African 
states and at the same time serve as an attempt to establish or maintain the 
new secessionist state. 

In terms of standard African statehood, those states emerging from de- 
colonization were granted legitimacy and recognition based on the same list 
of attributes enunciated above. Their borders were fixed by the earlier 1885 
Berlin Conference, to which the majority of the newly independent states 
formally agreed in the mid-1960s. Within these borders was a multi-eth- 
nic population, which was the only acceptable option in the postwar an- 
ti-nationalist ideology of the colonial powers. Their legislative processes, 
systems of taxation, and public services were all also inherited from their 
colonial structures and then built upon by their African administrations. 
Britain left parliamentary democracies and efficient civil services in states 
as diverse as Nigeria, Botswana, and Kenya. France left a legacy of repub- 
licanism and Gallic public service in their own former colonies as well as 
general regional structures of cooperation. While these were then altered 
or simply evolved under African leadership, at the time of decolonization, 
the states were defined by their inherited state functions. In addition, their 
formal separation was built upon the legal idea of the voluntary renuncia- 
tion of colonial agreements and the idea that they now assumed their own 
rightfully self-determined autonomous statehood. 

The Civil Secessionist States built along these same lines. While the 
decolonized African states inherited the colonial systems of governance, 
taxation, and public services, the Secessionist State inherited these attrib- 
utes from its host state, usually in regional form. Katanga and Biafra had 
both had their own regional administrations reaching back into colonial 
days and thus had a legacy of these structures that allowed them to define 
their statehood.’ Beyond this they too defined themselves as a multi-eth- 
nic Civil State, not a nation-state, on the assumption that a nation-state 
would not be granted recognition in the postcolonial Cold War environ- 
ment they found themselves in. Lastly, to parallel the legitimacy of the 
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accepted colonial boundaries, the new secessionist states needed their own 
accepted international boundaries. In their case they often argued historic- 
al precedent, such as in the case of Katanga’s separate administration from 
the rest of the Congo or the Sudan’s separate administration of the North 
and South.” In each case the Civil Secessionist state attempted to assume 
the proper structure of African statehood and thereby also assume the ac- 
ceptance given to the postcolonial African state. 

Of course, these systems of taxation, legislation, and public works were 
not mechanical creations within the decolonized African state; they were 
run by the newly emergence professional African bourgeoisie, the “New 
Men” of Africa with Western educations. Kwame Nkrumah, whose efforts 
were pivotal in both the decolonization of Africa and the creation of a 
Pan-African identity, serves as a central example of these figures stepping 
into the leadership of these new states. At age seventeen he was already 
serving as a student teacher and by age twenty he had earned his teach- 
ing certificate at Achimota College.'* From here he pursued his studies 
in the United States, earning a bachelor of arts degree in economics and 
sociology from Lincoln College in 1939 at age thirty, a master’s of science 
degree in education from the University of Pennsylvania in 1942, and one 
in philosophy at the same university in 1943. While he did not earn any 
more advanced degrees, he completed the majority of his work for a doc- 
torate of philosophy in Pennsylvania, read law at Gray’s Inn in London, and 
studied economics at the London School of Economics. He emerged as a 
well-rounded intellectual who then bent his intellect toward the national- 
ist movement in Ghana, eventually emerging as the leader of the Conven- 
tion People’s Party (CPP), which would win the general elections in 1951 
under colonial auspices and eventually emerge as the dominant party in 
independent Ghana.”! 

His story is echoed in the national leadership of other African states 
during the decolonization period. Jomo Kenyatta graduated from Thogoto 
Mission School in Kenya and eventually studied at the University of Lon- 
don’s School of Oriental and African Studies, completing graduate work 
in anthropology under the noted Professor B. Malinowski.” After earning 
his master’s he stayed on as a teacher of the Kikuyu language and had his 
manuscript published as Facing Mount Kenya. It was while he was involved 
with his studies that he became increasingly tangled in Kenyan nationalist 
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politics,” eventually being jailed for his suspected connection with Mau 
Mau activities in 1952.74 When he was finally released from his detention in 
1961 he was a national hero and emerged as the head of the Kenyan African 
National Union,” which attained power in the 1963 general elections and 
went on to lead the Kenya during its emergence as an independent nation. 
Even Julius Nyerere, before emerging as the first president of Tanganyika 
(and then Tanzania), earned a master’s degree at Edinburgh College in 
1952 before returning to spearhead the nationalist movement in his state.*° 
Throughout sub-Saharan Africa it was these Western-educated elites who 
emerged as the leaders of the nationalist movements and the administra- 
tors that ran the state following its independence. 

Again paralleling the decolonized African states, the Civil Secessionist 
states’ systems of taxation, legislation, and public services were run by these 
“New Men,” who emerged first in the regional politics of their territory 
within the newly independent state. It was generally, then, these figures 
who took advantage of their regional authority to initially agitate for the 
secession of their region and its populace.” With their elevated positions 
they were often in the best possible social situation to take advantage of 
these cleavages within society. When the secession was declared it was then 
these figures who were in positions of running the independent state and 
determining its structures. Of course, much as it was the Western-edu- 
cated elites who agitated for and found legal and moral justifications for the 
decolonization of their states, it was then these regional “New Men” who 
discovered and advanced their own legal justification for the separation 
of their state. With the separation underway, this secessionist bourgeoisie 
took their traditional places in the positions of leadership and administra- 
tion in their separatist proto-states and served as the most visible figures of 
the secessionist conflicts.* 

In terms of a standing professional army, one was obviously necessary 
for the new African nations, and it often fulfilled the first and second func- 
tions of the state as given, as well as covering the Weberian base of a state 
monopoly on violence. These structures were, much like the other pieces 
of state apparatus, often inherited from the previous colonial regime.” The 
Ghanaian Army, for example, was initially the Gold Coast Regiment of the 
Royal West African Frontier Force, although this in turn was descended 
from the earlier Gold Coast Constabulary. Formally incorporated under 
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the Colonial Office in 1901, the Gold Coast Regiment served in the Yaa 
Asantewaa War, the First World War, and the Second World War with dis- 
tinction before becoming the national armed forces of Ghana following 
independence.” During the run-up to independence, its officer corps was 
increasingly “Africanized” to prepare the army for its new role, and access 
to formal military educational institutions such as Sandhurst in Great Brit- 
ain or St. Cyr in France for the officers allowed for a new route for a rising 
military bourgeoisie. Analogous examples exist on the other side of the 
continent, where the militaries of Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika were all 
members of the King’s African Rifles before independence and had given 
sterling service in the colonial as well as international conflicts.’ In both 
the East and West African forces, the soldiers were long-service professional 
soldiers who served their purpose well in terms of forming a stalwart, if later 
on politically volatile, military structure for the newly independent nations. 

Again the Secessionist States copied these structures, forming their 
own professional standing militaries. While often these were initially cre- 
ated around a core of previously national forces that rallied to the seces- 
sionist cause, there were often insufficient numbers of these troops to truly 
maintain the security of their proto-state in the face of the aggressive reac- 
tion of their host state—and these initial forces were thus unable to fulfill 
the first function of the state. To supplement these forces the secessionist 
states resorted to a variety of initiatives. It was in the initial secessionist 
conflicts in Africa that mercenaries achieved a high profile.** With a strong 
enough economic base, a secessionist state could hire itself a good number 
of foreign veterans of the various brushfire wars occurring across the globe 
to bolster its military capability. Another option would be the limited or 
wholesale recruitment of the secessionist state’s population.” While this 
was of course dependent on the popularity of the secessionist leadership 
and the perceived legitimacy of the state, in the right circumstances it could 
provide a large number of motivated troops. The secessionist state would 
then mould this mixture into a distinct, professional, standing military to 
enforce the monopoly of violence for that state within its borders, fulfilling 
the function of a truly national military. 

Lastly, this national military for the newly independent nations of Af- 
rica was intended to protect the territorial sovereignty of its home state. It 
was a military trained to be not only a visible symbol of the monopoly of 
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violence that was embodied in the state but also one that could press the 
territorial claims of the state if needed. As such, these armies were trained 
primarily in conventional military tactics that called for the most re- 
source-efficient methods of taking and holding territory as inherited from 
their colonial military doctrine. These same tactics served to prepare for 
an internal security role, something many of these forces undertook with 
regularity. Taken in combination with the general form of the inherited 
forces, that is, generally a core of light infantry with limited artillery and 
little to no air force or armoured arm, this meant that the African armies 
generally employed a limited, out-in-the-open campaign with little theor- 
etical capacity to either outgun or outwit their opponents.** Direct column 
marches and simple flanking manoeuvres were favoured on the strategic 
offensive, while digging in to fixed positions was generally preferred on the 
strategic defensive. These doctrines fit the limited manpower and resources 
of the inherited African militaries, allowing them to get the most out of a 
force that had been trained initially to both engage in limited external cam- 
paigns as a part of a larger whole and to serve as an oppressive force against 
their own populace. Simply put, the African armies were rarely a complete 
force meant for combined arms actions, and their tactical doctrine did not 
stray far beyond fundamental strategic considerations of deploying infan- 
try to take-and-hold or to defend their home territory until such time as 
international aid could be deployed.’ 

As can be guessed, since the general conventional structure of the 
military was inherited by the secessionist region, its general tactical and 
strategic doctrine was inherited as well. Indeed, the two primary functions 
of the military were perhaps even more essential, as it was needed to both 
suppress dissident/loyalist elements within the newly independent state 
and defend the declared borders of their new country. With the necessity 
of recognition and therefore legitimacy in the eyes of the world, both of 
these goals were amplified tenfold. The suppression of dissident opinion 
both muffled the voice of and controlled the potential violence of disadvan- 
taged groups within the new state.’ As both of these factors could lead to a 
denial of legitimacy in the world order, the military’s capacity to minimize 
them was key in the establishment of the secessionist state. In addition, as 
defined earlier, the state has to both have a defined territory and defend 
its nationals or citizens from external enemies, and if it is unable to do so, 
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or as Weber would define it, if it is unable to maintain its monopoly on 
violence, then it loses its legitimacy as a state regardless. With this in mind, 
the tactical and strategic doctrine adopted was perhaps even under greater 
pressure to ensure the territorial integrity of the new state as well as safe- 
guard the populace and (to the extent it was capable) their property. The 
inherited conventional tactics were thus infinitely more suited to the needs 
of the Civil Secessionist state than to the possibility of a guerrilla struggle.” 


Way CIVIL SECESSIONS? 


By examining the arc of these early attempts at secession, it is then pos- 
sible to see the influence that the initial wave of decolonization had upon 
them. The growing and increasingly urbanized and educated populations 
of colonial African states agitated for their right to self-determination. Fol- 
lowing this the African states were granted recognition on the world stage 
as legitimate states based upon their possession of all the characteristics of 
a nation, embodied in their territorial existence, their multi-ethnic popula- 
tion, their educated administration, and their ability to defend their popu- 
lation and borders. With decolonization mandated by international law 
and the ascension of independent governments leading the existing states, 
there was no question of the emergence and acceptance of the postcolonial 
African states. 

The Civil Secessions attempted to follow the same story and mirrored 
the actions of their decolonized host states. First, calling upon the same 
privilege of self-determination, the Civil Secessionist state declared itself 
separate from its original parent state, usually based upon a historic ad- 
ministrative division within the host itself. Then the Civil Secessionist state 
attempted to display all the characteristics of a fully functioning independ- 
ent state: definitive territoriality, a heterogeneous population, educated 
and enlightened political leadership and administration, and a military or 
gendarmerie to secure the safety of their new borders and population. The 
assumption was that the seceding state, upon fulfilling all the necessary 
characteristics of a state and making the legal arguments for its existence 
to the world, would be granted the same legitimacy as its previous host 
state. And why not? In many cases these proto-states exhibited exceptional 
characteristics and had solid arguments favouring legal separatism if not 
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outright secession. As will be seen, the same arguments that could be lev- 
elled to allow the Congo its independence would apply to secessionist Ka- 
tanga: it shared a defined territoriality, it was home to a blended population 
of Africans and Europeans, and it had its own administration and military. 
In some cases, a secessionist power like Katanga could even claim a more 
able administration than its parent state!** Of course, the parent state could 
not be counted on to simply accept the partition of its territory and the 
removal of its people and resources. The most common response for the 
parent nation would be to take aggressive action to prevent the secession, 
using their often superior military and international connections. In this 
case, the seceding state tended to put its faith in the idea that the logic of 
its self-determination would be apparent to the world and the international 
recognition it would garner would enable its survival and preservation. 

While this seemed to be unassailable logic at the time, there arose a 
number of complications and counter-arguments over the course of the 
decade that would render the recognition or even forbearance of the se- 
cessionist state an impossibility. These complications would begin with 
the previously mentioned secession of Katanga from the Congo in 1960, 
where the existence of the secessionist state was dealt its first blows under 
international law due to the decision of the United Nations to classify Ka- 
tanga as a security threat to the Congo as a whole.” The position of the 
Civil Secessionist movement continued to erode with the formation of the 
Organization of African Unity in 1963. The OAU not only then served as 
a buffer between the greater international community and African affairs 
but also roundly rejected any threats to the territorial integrity of the inher- 
ited colonial borders. The final death blow was evident in the case of Biafra, 
where the refusal of the vast majority of the international community to of- 
fer recognition of any kind doomed the philosophical underpinning of the 
“decolonization” model of the Civil Secession. This denial of international 
legitimacy, coupled with the displayed capability of Nigeria to deal with 
its own affairs, effectively destroyed any hope for the concept, and Civil 
Secessions have not been attempted since.” 
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The Secession of Katanga, 1960-1963 


The transition to independence was not easy for the majority of African 
nations. Army mutinies, ethnic struggles, parliamentary challenges, even 
brutal liberation struggles marked the birth of the nation-state for most 
of the former colonial possessions. Even taken in this context, few under- 
went the trials of the Congo upon its independence from Belgium in 1960. 
Liberated into the world with little infrastructure and less preparation, the 
Congo began to fragment almost immediately. This was to be the turbulent 
period known as the Congo Crisis, which would take centre stage in the 
debates on decolonization and in the development of the United Nations’ 
responses to global crises. Over the next five years, the central government 
of the Congo fended off Cold War intrigues, parliamentary strife, ethnic 
troubles, rebel governments, an army mutiny, a coup, and even the at- 
tempted secession of its most resource-rich province, Katanga. The mutiny 
of the Force Publique (later the Armée nationale congolaise, or ANC) was 
the first army revolt in free Africa. Colonel Mobutu’s first coup, launched 
on 14 September 1960, was designed to place the College of Commissioners 
in power and was one of the first on the continent. The secession of Katanga 
was the first secession movement of the independent era. The Congolese 
government would deal with all of these crises by processes of trial and 
error. Processes that would be all too common in later times would slowly 
take shape in the chaotic environs of the splintered Congo. 

The secession of Katanga was one of the central issues involved in the 
Congo Crisis, and its defeat would be a vital step in creating a stable central 
regime. At the same time, the after-effects of the secession set numerous 
precedents in international law and helped to show the members of the 
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African community the steps they would need to take in order to avoid 
such a problem themselves. The Katangan secessionist movement revealed 
several patterns that would recur in the future secessions, and also exhibited 
anomalous characteristics that were not repeated in later separatist conflicts. 
While the patterns of creating what White would term a “civil nation,” be- 
ing led by the “New Men” of Africa, establishing a standing and professional 
military, and waging an essentially conventional war were standard within 
the wave of secessions immediately following independence, the massive 
amount of direct external intervention by individual nations and inter- 
national organizations that was seen in the Congo was never replicated. 


THE ROOTS OF KATANGAN SECESSION 


The seeds of Katanga’s secession were actually planted in 1958, with the 
emergence of the CONAKAT political party. It had become obvious to 
all onlookers that independence was on the horizon for African nations 
and national consciousness was beginning to take root within the black 
populations of the colonies. Despite these dynamics, Belgium did little or 
nothing to prepare the Congo for independence, instead hoping that its 
continued underdevelopment might delay any demands for independence 
or make the Congo completely dependent upon Belgium in the likely event 
of independence. The Belgians did not offer any advanced schooling to the 
masses, did not set up a local Africanized administration, and did not at- 
tempt to further develop the local economy. The Belgian administration 
in the Congo held independence back for as long as it could, but even the 
underdeveloped state of the black bourgeoisie could not prevent the rising 
tide of nationalism. Various political parties emerged within the provinces 
of the Congo, with Joseph Kasavubu’s ABAKO party and Patrice Lumum- 
ba’s MNC emerging as the two most widespread parties. Smaller parties 
emerged with support in various regions, and of these perhaps the most 
influential and powerful was CONAKAT of Katanga Province.’ 

Katanga was already an anomaly among the provinces of the Congo. 
Nearly 50 percent of the tax revenue of the Congo came from mineral-rich 
Katanga.’ The province held large deposits of copper, cobalt, silver, plat- 
inum, uranium, and zinc, and had been extensively developed by the Bel- 
gians and the Comité spéciale du Katanga (or CSK) during their period of 
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colonial rule. Of all the provinces, it held the closest relationship to the Bel- 
gians, and the majority party, CONAKAT, reflected this. CONAKAT (short 
for the Confédération des associations tribales du Katanga) was founded in 
1958 in Elisabethville, the capital of the region. Led initially by Godefroid 
Munongo, in 1959 it absorbed the Union Katangaise, a party composed 
of the Belgian and other European expatriates who held the majority of 
wealth and power within the province.’ The party extolled a vision of a fed- 
eral Congo, with each province having a great deal of autonomy within its 
borders and being guided generally by a central government. In addition, at 
the time of its founding, the party wished for union with Belgium, believ- 
ing that the central government of the colonizer would give direction to the 
new state. Finally, the party believed in the idea of an “authentic Katangan,” 
an individual who, regardless of race, had been “integrated into the prov- 
ince” and who would protect “the legitimate rights of the original residents 
of this province.” With these goals in mind, CONAKAT may be seen as 
having been a semi-nationalist organization, with the goal of keeping the 
running of the Katangan state within its own central control. This was to 
have dire consequences following independence in 1960. 

The elections of 1960, although meant to set the stage for Congolese 
independence, instead began the process of the splintering of the state. 
The two largest parties, ABAKO and MNC, both gained significant power 
within the government but neither could claim sole control of the gov- 
ernment. This led to a coalition government, with Kasavubu claiming the 
presidency while Lumumba was appointed the prime minister. However, 
despite the forming of a political partnership, the two still had considerable 
disagreements that would undermine the government of the Congo from 
day one. In terms of Katangan political aspirations, CONAKAT won eight 
seats in the lower chamber of the Congolese parliament and seven in the 
Senate, but it was denied any ministerial appointments within the newly 
formed government of Kasavubu and Lumumba. This slight was com- 
pounded by Lumumba’s electrifying speech at the 30 June Proclamation 
of Independence, which invoked the images of “magnificent mansions for 
whites in the cities and ramshackle straw hovels for blacks” and “the cells 
into which the authorities threw those who no longer were willing to sub- 
mit to a rule where justice meant oppression and exploitation.” This had a 
negative effect on the large European population of Katanga, which backed 
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CONAKAT and its new leader Moise Tshombe, as well as the watching 
audiences in key Western nations such as the United States and Belgium. 
Since the province was already unsteady in its support of a unified Congo 
state and had only narrowly been talked out of proclaiming secession a few 
days before independence,’ it would not take much for the province to go 
its own way. The tipping point came mere days after independence. 

On 5 July, the Force Publique mutinied in Léopoldville and other loca- 
tions across the country, beginning what over the next five years was called 
the Congo Crisis.* The soldiers of the military had assumed that independ- 
ence would open new avenues of promotion for them, allowing long-ser- 
vice soldiers to finally rise to commissioned ranks. However, these hopes 
were quickly dashed by General Emile Janssens, who starkly explained to 
the soldiers that they would continue to serve Belgian officers, leading to 
an eruption of violence by the rank and file of the Force Publique.’ Belgium 
responded quickly and on 10 July transported an additional 5,600 troops 
to join the 3,800 who were already in the country, ostensibly to protect 
its citizens who still resided in the Congo and to restore order. This was 
not acceptable to the newly independent state, and the situation was made 
worse by an incident a day later in Matadi where at least a dozen Africans 
were killed by Belgian troops.” In the midst of the chaos, Moise Tshombe 
declared independence for Katanga, proclaiming: 


This independence is total. However, aware of the imperative 
necessity for economic cooperation with Belgium, the Ka- 
tangan government, to which Belgium has just granted the 
assistance of its own troops to protect human life, calls upon 
Belgium to join with Katanga in close economic community. 

Katanga calls upon Belgium to continue its technical, 
financial, and military support. 

It calls upon her to assist in re-establishing order and 
public safety. ... 

To all the inhabitants of Katanga, without distinction of 
Race or Color, we ask that you gather around us to lead our 
country and all its inhabitants forward to political, social, 
and economic progress, to the betterment of all." 
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With this statement, the first secessionist conflict in Africa began. Al- 
though the central government opposed the secession, it was powerless 
to enforce its will while the mutinous army was rampaging throughout 
the nation. The same day, Kasavubu and Lumumba turned to the United 
States for aid. This request was promptly rejected by President Eisenhower, 
who instead suggested they appeal to the United Nations.” The requests on 
12 and 13 July proved to be the beginning of a grand experiment for the 
United Nations and its place within international law. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF EXTERNAL INTERVENTION 


The United Nations’ response to the Congo’s requests spurred the body to 
take direct action to reimpose order and peace within the beleaguered state, 
with the initial step being the passing of United Nations Security Council 
Resolution 143. This resolution, passed on 14 July, gave a broad mandate to 
the United Nations armed forces that were to play such a great part in the 
secession crisis. It called upon the Belgians to remove their troops from 
the Congo, while simultaneously providing for “such military assistance as 
may be necessary until . . . the national security forces may be able . . . to 
fully meet their task.”™ The next day, troops from various member states 
began to arrive in the Congo to restore order, and within a week they had 
deployed to every major centre in the nation. Katanga, however, would not 
accept the United Nations troops within its borders and refused to expel 
the Belgian forces. United Nations Resolution 145 was passed on 22 July, 
reaffirming the legitimacy of the United Nations presence within the bor- 
ders of Katanga and urging the removal of the Belgian forces. While the 
situation was deadlocked, a further resolution (Resolution 146) was passed 
on 9 August, assuring the Katangans of the UN’s resolve to enter Katanga 
but not to interfere in the Katangans’ current disagreement with the cen- 
tral government. This was accompanied by a further demand for the with- 
drawal of the still substantial Belgian forces within the province. Tshombe 
fired back at the UN force with ten demands, including a demand that none 
of the troops would be from Communist or communist-oriented nations 
and a demand for a reaffirmation of the UN’s statement that it would not 
interfere with the internal workings of the state.'* These demands were ac- 
cepted, and the UN troops finally entered Katanga. Shortly afterward, a 
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new constitutional crisis struck the Congo and effectively halted any at- 
tempts to reintegrate Katanga until 1961. 

It is necessary to provide a brief description of this crisis, because of 
its effects upon the actual secession conflict itself. Chaos still reigned and 
the Congolese army was still an unstable element. In the midst of this, 
the already considerable tensions between President Kasavubu and Prime 
Minister Lumumba publicly erupted, with each trying to remove the other 
from power on 5 September. The UN seized the radio station in Léopold- 
ville and forbade all air traffic, effectively neutralizing Lumumba’s base 
of support. At the height of the confusion, Colonel Mobutu of the ANC 
staged a coup on 14 September, replacing Lumumba and Kasavubu with 
a committee of young, educated, and nonpolitical Congolese. Both had 
been rapidly losing their international standing due to their actions, but 
Lumumba in particular had managed to alienate a great deal of support. He 
had already been viewed as unstable and a dangerous leftist by the United 
States, Belgium, and members of the opposition parties, all of whom had 
been searching for a reason to remove him. This hostility had been ex- 
acerbated by Lumumba’s response to the attempted secession of South 
Kasai, a province in the Congo, during the early days of the Congo Crisis. 
Lumumba had sent in ANC troops, who had responded with widespread 
and sustained brutality to the local Luba dissenters, further undermining 
the prime minister’s position and helping legitimize many of the efforts 
to remove him. Meanwhile, Kasavubu was largely seen as blameless and 
would eventually be invited back into the government. 

In the days following Mobutu’s coup, Lumumba was confined to his 
house under the protection of UN troops, but he escaped in December and 
attempted to reach Stanleyville, the base of his support. He was recaptured 
and held briefly by the Congolese central government, but was considered 
too dangerous to the Congo to be held. Already his political followers in 
the Stanleyville region were arming themselves and could likely threat- 
en the Leopoldville government, particularly while said government was 
also dealing with the Katangan conflict. To prevent further threats from 
Lumumba himself, the former prime minister was flown to Katanga with 
two of his associates. All three were beaten, tortured, and then executed by 
the Katangan Gendarmerie, with Lumumba’s death being reported on 17 
January 1961, to be greeted with shock all over the world. 
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This event must be mentioned because of the immense changes it 
forced on the dynamics of the conflict. Despite the earlier demands for his 
removal and the shock at his actions toward South Kasai, following this 
political murder Lumumba became a martyr, and none were painted more 
harshly than the Katangans for their slaying of the former prime minis- 
ter. A new government of Lumumba loyalists set themselves up in Stan- 
leyville and declared themselves the legitimate executive of the nation.” 
These claims were greeted eagerly by those who regretted the death of the 
fiery nationalist. The United Nations was excoriated for its inaction in the 
event, with several member nations withdrawing their contingents in pro- 
test. In the near future, on 21 February, the UN Security Council would 
pass a resolution to bring a final end to the Congo tumult.'* The Council of 
Commissioners in Léopoldville immediately reached out to try and patch 
together an alliance between the warring factions and end the strife that 
was tearing the nation apart. 

In his capacity as president of the de facto state of Katanga, Moise 
Tshombe attended several of the attempted peacemaking conferences 
over the next four months. Although Tshombe would miss the first, all 
four meetings involved one or more of the factions currently dividing the 
Congo between them. The first took place at Léopoldville beginning on 25 
January; the second in Elisabethville in February; the third in Tananarive, 
Madagascar, in March; and the final conference in Coquilhatville on 24 
April. The Léopoldville conference’s aim was to constitute a representative 
government for the Congo, but due to his absence, Tshombe declared it 
invalid. The Katangan government demanded at least nominal recogni- 
tion from the Léopoldville government, which was not forthcoming. The 
conference in Elisabethville was in response to the UN initiatives of late 
February. These initiatives were the first steps toward authorizing the use 
of force by the UN troops to prevent the broadening of the conflict. On 28 
February, Tshombe entered into a military alliance with the central govern- 
ment and that of the secessionist South Kasai Province. Ostensibly this was 
aimed at the “Communists” of the Stanleyville government, but in effect it 
was a preventive measure taken against the increasingly aggressive United 
Nations. The next meeting, at Tananarive from 8 to 12 March, was an over- 
whelming success for the Katangan government and Tshombe. ‘They en- 
tered the conference with three objectives and achieved them all, partially 
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due to the continued panic instilled in the factions by the UN resolution of 
21 February. All the parties agreed on a denunciation of the UN resolution 
of 21 February, the idea of a federal government structure with each region 
having general autonomy, and the concept of each region having its own 
gendarmerie and police at its disposal.” In this way, Katanga had effective- 
ly won the beginnings of recognition. This recognition, however, was not to 
last. The Léopoldville government realized its error and reached out to the 
UN and the Stanleyville government in an attempt to reclaim the balance 
of power. By the time of the Coquilhatville conference of 24 April, opinion 
had hardened against the Katangan initiatives and Tshombe was actually 
arrested and imprisoned by the Congolese government inside a military 
villa in Leopoldville. 

During Tshombe’s imprisonment, new negotiations were undertaken 
by the other factions, and the parliament began to reassemble to serve as 
a representative government for the Congo. By June, Tshombe was prom- 
ising to send a Katanga delegation to join in the process and pledging an 
end to the separate Katangan state. However, upon his return to Katanga 
he rejected his earlier statement, and he celebrated the first anniversary 
of Katangan independence on 11 July 1961. Secessionist Katanga was still 
a going concern, but events were rapidly catching up with it. Already the 
UN’s Resolution 161 of 21 February had caused a realignment of the Con- 
go that would lead to the downfall of Tshombe’s government. Aside from 
authorizing the UN forces to use force and repeating the demand for the 
removal of foreign soldiers and technical assistants, the resolution had two 
major effects on the Congo. First, the resolution increased the military ten- 
sion between the UN and the various armed forces within the borders of 
the Congo. The Katangan Gendarmerie clashed with the UN forces on 30 
March, beginning a running series of skirmishes that eroded the position 
of Katanga vis-a-vis the international community.” Second, the resolution 
led to the realignment of the diplomatic stances of the various factions, 
with Tshombe, Kasavubu, and the separatists of Kasai coming togeth- 
er to form an alliance of sorts for their protection. However, Tshombe 
overplayed his hand, which led to the rapprochement between Stanley- 
ville and Léopoldville. With three of the four political forces now aligned 
against Katanga, these factions formed a government during the month of 
July while Tshombe continued his defiance. By the time the president of 
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Katanga attempted to intervene, the government had been formed, ren- 
dering him impotent. On 2 August, the new coalition government led by 
Cyrille Adoula took power and pledged to end the secession of Katanga. 
Belatedly Katanga sent a delegation to take part in the government, but the 
beginning of the end was upon the breakaway state. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AS PEACEMAKER 


Of course, it must be stressed that initially the United Nations was not try- 
ing to suppress the Katanga secession. The UN did not have the authority 
to do this and thus never attempted a forcible disarming of the Katangan 
government. The UN’s mandate, however, included the removal of the for- 
eign elements of the Katangan Gendarmerie and government, and it was 
under this mandate that the initial exercises of force were carried out. The 
prologue to the larger operations of the latter half of 1961 was the expul- 
sion of Georges Thyssens. Thyssens was an “ultra,” a hard-line advisor to 
Tshombe and Munongo, who had frustrated all attempts by the United 
Nations to apply pressure on the state.” Under increasing pressure from 
the UN, the Belgians produced a list of those foreign advisors whose expul- 
sion would be appropriate. Thyssens was one of these. On 7 July, Thyssens 
was detained by UN peacekeepers, after a brief struggle, and forced onto a 
plane. His forcible repatriation was an indication of the methods by which 
Katanga would in future be bent to the will of the United Nations and the 
central government. The Tshombe government even made nominal efforts 
to provide names of individuals to be expelled, creating a list of eleven 
names of people who could be repatriated safely, while declaring that list 
exhaustive. Again the demand for the replacement of foreign nationals in 
the Gendarmerie was made, but France and Belgium pleaded their lack of 
control over the mercenaries. This stated inability worked for the Katangan 
government, which used these foreign mercenaries as trainers and officers 
for their locally recruited Gendarmerie. With its central control already 
shaky and in face of mounting pressure to deal with the Katanga problem, 
on 24 August 1961, the central government formally requested UN aid in 
the removal of the foreign personnel. This was the beginning of the actual 
shooting war between the United Nations and the Katangan Gendarmerie. 
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However, the first clash between the two was bloodless. The UN forces 
under the direction of Dr. Conor Cruise O’Brien began Operation Rum 
Punch on 28 August, with the intention of rounding up the foreign soldiers 
and mercenaries staffing the Katangan Gendarmerie in Elisabethville.” 
The surprise was complete and the majority of the Belgian nationals were 
rounded up and expelled from the Congo. No casualties were sustained in 
the course of the operation. Unfortunately, a key component went awry. 
The Belgian consul had assumed responsibility for ensuring the surrender 
and expulsion of the foreign nationals, but at the beginning of the operation 
he revealed he had no authority over any of those who were not Belgian 
regular officers. This left the UN forces flat-footed, while a large number of 
foreign mercenaries were left to their own devices. These men blended into 
the civilian population or disappeared over the Rhodesian border, simply 
to return after the conclusion of the operation. By 9 September, over a hun- 
dred officers were still unaccounted for. Between the hollow statement of 
Tshombe declaring the termination of the mercenaries’ services and the 
duplicitous actions of the Belgian consul, the operation was hamstrung 
and achieved only a fraction of its hoped-for success. The United Nations 
continued to insist on the repatriation of the mercenaries, but this only 
resulted in a final refusal by Tshombe to aid in their expulsion. This led to 
Operation Morthor in early September. 

In theory, Operation Morthor (“Smash” in Hindi) was intended to ex- 
pand on the success of Rum Punch. O’Brien had obtained warrants for 
the arrest of four prominent Katangan ministers and intended to use their 
detention in combination with the final expulsion of the mercenaries to 
bring a negotiated end to the state of Katanga. Plans were laid to seal off 
Tshombe’s residence in Elisabethville and seize the town’s post office and 
radio station, thereby stripping the Katangan government of most of its 
methods of communication. On 13 September, the operation began and 
almost immediately ran into complications.” The post office was heavily 
guarded by Katangan paracommandos led by mercenary officers. This led 
to a general firefight for possession of the building, which claimed lives on 
both sides. Meanwhile the UN forces never managed to seal off Tshombe, 
who promptly fled across the Rhodesian border and pledged resistance to 
the utmost. With the element of surprise gone, the operation degenerat- 
ed into a series of firefights across Elisabethville between ill-equipped UN 
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forces and the Gendarmerie. While this dragged on into 14 September, an 
isolated UN garrison of Irish troops was surrounded in the mining town of 
Jadotville. While offering a heroic defence, the Irish troops were subjected 
to withering fire and strafing from the lone Fouga Magister jet fighter the 
Katangan forces had, and the Irishmen finally capitulated on 17 Septem- 
ber.”* These UN soldiers served as hostages in the ceasefire negotiations that 
were being set up. Unfortunately, the plane carrying UN Secretary-General 
Hammarskjöld crashed on its way to Ndola for a meeting with Tshombe, 
killing all aboard.” In response to this tragedy, the UN forces patched 
together a ceasefire on 20 September, bringing the debacle of Operation 
Morthor to an end. Conditions for a permanent ceasefire began to be sug- 
gested, much to the disapproval of the central Congolese government. 

As a reflection of this disapproval, in late October the Adoula govern- 
ment attempted an invasion of Katanga which failed, further weakening 
the government’s authority within the nation. This invasion stirred up the 
Gendarmerie, which repeatedly provoked the UN forces left in Katanga in 
early November. These actions served to convince the UN under the new 
leadership of U Thant that the only way that the Congo might find stability 
was the reintegration of Katanga into the Congo proper. This led to the 
resolution of 24 November,” giving the UN forces a mandate to use force to 
remove the mercenaries if necessary. Tshombe and Katanga were incensed 
and called for resistance to the utmost against what they characterized as 
UN aggression against their sovereign status. Katangan gendarmes con- 
structed roadblocks, despite warnings from the UN forces, and on Decem- 
ber 2 began a minor engagement against the UN forces that were attempt- 
ing to clear one of several blocked roads.” By December 5, this skirmish 
had escalated into a general conflict, called Operation UNOKAT, or Round 
Two, by the UN forces involved. In contrast to their earlier operations, the 
UN forces were no longer restricted in their mandate and had built up ef- 
fective airpower to cover their operations.” On December 6, the United 
Nations bombed multiple Katangan airports and positions and the UN’s 
ground forces continued their strikes into Elisabethville. By the middle of 
the month, the UN forces held the majority of strategic locations within 
the province and Tshombe called for negotiations. On December 17, he was 
told that negotiations would only take place under the framework of the 
Basic Law concerning the structure of the Congo, which did not recognize 
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Katanga as a state. While Tshombe agreed to these terms and signed the 
Kitona accords on December 21, he reneged on this agreement, claiming 
that he did not have the sole authority to make such a decision. Katanga re- 
mained insistent on its independence but continued diplomatic wrangling 
with the central government for months to come. 

Although under considerable pressure, the Katangan government pro- 
longed its negotiations both with the United Nations and the Congolese 
government. Throughout 1962, various incidents and provocations took 
place, involving UN authorities and Katangan forces. By 20 August, the 
United Nations had had enough and released the U Thant Plan for Na- 
tional Reconciliation.” It was not open to negotiation and had to be ac- 
cepted by Katanga within ten days or sanctions would be applied. The 
Katangans protested against the provisions of the plan, which called for 
the subordination of Katanga and all its resources to the central Congolese 
government, but they had little leverage to fight against it. In an untenable 
situation, the Katangan government accepted it under protest on 2 Septem- 
ber.. Throughout the next three months, the Katangans dragged their feet 
over adherence to the plan, while beginning another mercenary recruit- 
ment drive. In addition, during this period, Tshombe succeeded in adding 
nearly twenty military airplanes to his air force, despite warnings that the 
recruitment drive and the purchase of the planes endangered the successful 
implementation of the U Thant Plan and that Katanga would pay the pen- 
alty for any failure to adhere to its precepts. By December 10, the United 
Nations had resolved to impose sanctions in response to the provocative 
actions of Tshombe, which included the blockading of UN supplies and 
the detention of UN troops in Katanga. Finally, on Christmas Eve, the dam 
broke and Katangan gendarmes became involved in a five-hour firefight 
with Ethiopian UN troops at a roadblock. Despite several demands for a 
ceasefire by the UN forces, the conflict continued, leading again to a gen- 
eral engagement. On December 28, Operation Grand Slam, also known as 
Round Three, initiated a UN offensive across the breadth of the separatist 
Katangan state. Multiple air sorties destroyed the interior defensive lines 
and logistical bases of the Katangan Gendarmerie, and the UN troops, re- 
inforced over the past year, achieved great success on all fronts. By Decem- 
ber 30, all meaningful resistance had ended, and by 3 January 1963, Jadot- 
ville was captured. Tshombe continued to demand a scorched-earth policy 
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from his new base in Rhodesia, but he was finally convinced to return to 
Elisabethville under the terms of an amnesty. By 21 January, the secession 
of Katanga had ended and the U Thant Plan had been put into effect. 


KATANGA AS ARCHETYPE 


The attempted secession of Katanga offers several areas of comparison in 
terms of the trajectory of African secessionist conflicts. The fact that it was 
the first of its kind in the post-independence era would have a profound 
effect on its course and nature and in turn would create several precedents 
in the international community in terms of that community’s opinions 
about self-determination and in terms of the process of self-determination 
within the new nations of Africa. Katanga came to be seen as a typical se- 
cession of its period due to its formation of a civil (as opposed to an ethnic) 
state, its leadership by “New Men” of Africa, its formation of a structured 
standing army, and that army’s prosecution of a conventional conflict to 
try and ensure the independence of its home state. However, it also served 
to set the most important international precedents in terms of dealing with 
issues of African sovereignty. It is this set of precedents and the consequent 
international legal structures set up by both the United Nations and the 
emerging Organization of African Unity that continue to shape the process 
of sovereignty, legitimacy, and international relations of all subsequent Af- 
rican separatist movements. 

The continuities of the separatist state will be dealt with first, before 
moving on to the far more lasting and important international ramifica- 
tions of the Katangan conflict. In looking at the general nature and struc- 
ture of the fledgling Katangan state, it is easy to see that it was typical of the 
first wave of secessionist conflicts that aimed at creating a “civil nation.” In 
the immediate postwar period, there had been a subtle redefinition of the 
idea of the “nation.” This transferred the focus of nationhood from an eth- 
nic group effecting its own administration, which had been the common 
focus of the “nation-state” since the nineteenth century, to the idea of an 
administration that would oversee multiple ethnic identities and endeav- 
our to foster them all equally. This created the distinction between ethnic 
nations, which as a concept fell out of favour until the 1990s with the end of 
the Cold War, and civil nations, which were seen as the new favoured form 
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of the state. Katanga was undoubtedly among the ranks of the civil nations, 
with representatives of numerous races and ethnicities represented with- 
in its borders and administrations. CONAKAT, which formed the ruling 
party throughout the existence of the separate Katanga, was itself a product 
of the union between the original Confédération des associations tribales 
du Katanga and the Union Katangaise, which contained the majority of 
the wealthy white settlers of the region. CONAKAT expounded among its 
goals the desire to effect “the Union of all the original residents of the prov- 
ince of Katanga, black and white, without racial discrimination, who show 
by their behavior that they have been integrated into this province.”*”' In 
this effort, they were most likely attempting to create a separate and bind- 
ing Katangan identity above and beyond the pre-existing ethnic identities 
of the inhabitants of the province. The senior members of the government 
of the separate state were all from differing ethnic groups, while they were 
aided by European advisors, which ensured the attempt to represent and 
foster a unitary identity and agenda. Although there was intergroup strife 
during the period of the separate state, this was almost entirely aimed at the 
repression of the Luba, who were seen as non-Katangans living within the 
borders of the nation and constituting a threat to Katanga itself. 

The state of Katanga also had legislative precedent on its side when 
making its arguments for its separate nature. This continues to be a com- 
mon argument in favour of international recognition in each movement— 
the ability to show a historical antecedent to the state being proposed, in 
order to make the case that the separatist state is justified in its existence. 
In the case of Katanga, its case rested upon the history of the Compagnie du 
Katanga and the Comité spéciale du Katanga. The Compagnie was a private 
concern that was granted several concessions across Katanga by Belgium 
in 1891, giving the company a free hand to develop its territories as it saw fit 
to achieve profitability. It worked hand in hand with the Congo Free State, 
Leopold II’s created personalist colonial state that claimed the entirety of 
the Congo River Basin, to develop the province and solidify Leopold’s claim 
on the region. In 1900, the Compagnie made a pact with the Free State, set- 
ting up the Comité spéciale du Katanga, which was granted the undivided 
management of the region’s assets. Although by 1910 the administrative 
and political roles were taken away from the Comité, it still remained a 
potent economic force up to and beyond independence.” Meanwhile, from 
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1910 to 1933, Katanga enjoyed a special administrative status, separate 
from the rest of the Congo. It is this history as a separate administrative 
and developmental zone that Katanga proposed as its precedent first for a 
federal system of governance in the unified Congo and later for Katanga’s 
secession from the central government. This historical sleight of hand has 
since been put to use in the secessions of Biafra, South Sudan, Somaliland, 
and Eritrea. Although the strength of each case must be evaluated on its 
own merits, the Katangan experience was the first in postcolonial Africa to 
propose the idea of a precedent for separatism. 

Also typical of the secession conflicts was the leadership of the New 
Men of Africa and their top-down leadership and administration of the se- 
cession. As the inevitability of independence became increasingly obvious 
through colonized Africa, there had been in general a push to “Africanize” 
the administrative services of most colonies. At the time of independence, 
Belgium was woefully behind in this process in the Congo, with only twenty 
university graduates within the indigenous population. However, this did 
not mean that there was no rising African bourgeoisie to take the reins of 
leadership within the state. Patrice Lumumba and Joseph Kasavubu each 
rose to prominence within a nascent middle class within the Congo. The 
same group produced the dissenting leaders of the rebelling states. All the 
major figures of the CONAKAT regime were what the Belgians referred to 
as évolués (or “civilized”), their term for the members of the newer genera- 
tion who were integrated into the administrative and economic policies of 
the Congo. Three key figures in particular represent the New Men in CO- 
NAKAT and the independent state of Katanga: Moise Tshombe, Godefroid 
Munongo, and Jean-Baptiste Kibwe. CONAKAT in turn provided the in- 
tellectual and ideological drive toward the independent Katangan state. 

Moise Tshombe was born in 1919, the son of a wealthy Lunda trader 
in Katanga. His father had established his business by buying the stock of 
smaller agriculturalists in the Sandoa district and reselling the products 
to the workers in the copper belt of Katanga. His firm, Tshombe and Sons, 
was profitable enough to enable him to educate his sons and send his family 
members abroad to visit Europe. Moise himself was taught at a Methodist 
mission school, completing his primary schooling and earning a teaching 
certificate. He went on to earn a degree in accounting and establish sever- 
al business ventures before entering into politics. He rose to the position 
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of president-general of CONAKAT in the second half of 1959 and headed 
the party’s delegation to the political and economic roundtable discussions 
leading to the independence of the Congo.” While Katanga was still part 
of the Congo, he was elected as a provincial deputy for the Elisabethville 
region and after secession became president of the state of Katanga. Com- 
ing from one of the wealthiest families of the nation and having a solid 
education placed Tshombe squarely in the new évolué class of the Congo. 

Godefroid Munongo was born in 1925. He was a Yeke and a descend- 
ant of the legendary nineteenth-century paramount chief Msiri. This im- 
mediately gave him high standing in the traditional power structure of the 
Congo. However, he quickly added to this prestige, spending two years 
in a seminary before switching to more worldly pursuits and earning his 
degree from the School for Administrative Sciences. After this, Munongo 
rose through the Belgian administration, working first as a court clerk and 
rising to the level of a territorial agent by 1958. It was Munongo who helped 
found CONAKAT and was in fact its first president.** However, there was 
a conflict of interest between his administrative career and the political 
party, and for this reason he stepped aside in favour of Tshombe in 1959. In 
1960, he was elected to the position of provincial deputy for Elisabethville 
and upon Katanga’s secession became its minister of the interior. Munon- 
go, having risen into the new middle and upper class, was the firmest “ul- 
tra” and ideologue of the Katangan secession. 

This last of the major figures is Jean-Baptiste Kibwe, a Tabwa who was 
born in Katanga in 1924. Kibwe completed his primary education and went 
on to four years of high school, then further studies in law, political science, 
and sociology. He served with the Comité spéciale du Katanga and the Ban- 
que du Congo Belge.* Already well placed within the administrative or- 
gans of colonial rule, Kibwe also served with the territorial administration 
in the mid-1950s. Kibwe served with Tshombe at the political roundtable 
in 1960, being CONAKAT vice president that year. Upon the secession of 
Katanga, Kibwe served as both its vice president and its minister of fi- 
nance. Kibwe, like Tshombe and Munongo, had firmly entrenched himself 
within the administration and politics of Katanga before and during in- 
dependence. By using the rising prominence allowed to the Congolese as 
independence approached, Kibwe climbed into the class of the évolués and 
became a leader of the Katangans in the new Congo state. 
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It was these men and their companions who formed the core of CON- 
AKAT, which in turn served as the central party and administrative com- 
mand structure for the secessionist Katanga state. It was CONAKAT, espe- 
cially its militant “ultras” from the Union Katangaise, that led Katanga into 
secession and served as its guiding force in terms of international relations, 
foreign aid, and legal arguments for the existence of the separatist state. As 
such, CONAKAT and its leadership served as a central player in the top- 
down imposition of the secessionist state and its ideological structures as 
proposed in both CONAKAT’s initial goal for an autonomous Katangan 
state run by “authentic Katangans”** and the Union Katangaise’s calls for 
an “awakening of a Katangan national conscience.” 

To defend that national consciousness, Tshombe, Munongo, Kibwe, 
and others assembled the Katangan Gendarmerie. Constructed out of the 
remnants of the ANC in the region after the mutiny, it was supplemented 
by recruitment among the Lunda and the Yeke and staffed initially by Bel- 
gian officers seconded to the Katangan state. This force was supplemented 
by mercenaries hired en masse to bolster the military power of Katanga.** 
It was originally constituted to secure the borders of the Katangan state, 
to control the uprising of the mutinous ANC, and to police the Luba of 
northern Katanga, who were separated from the larger population of the 
Luba by the secession of Kasai and were assumed to be an internal threat. 
Of course, as continued international pressure was brought to bear on Bel- 
gium, it slowly withdrew its officers and replaced them with mercenaries to 
provide a strong leadership for the fledgling force. It is estimated that the 
Gendarmerie had approximately 8,000-10,000 troops and was originally 
led by 114 officers and 117 other ranks of the Belgian army.” These were 
supplemented by approximately 300 Belgian, South African, Rhodesian, 
and French mercenaries hired to replace the Belgian army officers who were 
slowly but surely forced to leave. Around 100 of these mercenaries were 
placed in leadership positions within the Gendarmerie, while the other 200 
or so were placed in an all-white “International Company.” The training 
of the Gendarmerie was generally held to be average in quality, although 
its paracommandos were noted as being extremely tough and disciplined, 
having been trained by Commandant Roger Faulques, a French officer dis- 
charged from that army after his central involvement in atrocities during 
the Algerian struggle for independence came to light.” 
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A key factor in the success of the Gendarmerie, in addition to its 
leadership, was the high standard of its equipment. Above and beyond the 
small arms with which the men were largely equipped, the troops were well 
supported by mortars, artillery, and air power. During the siege of Jadot- 
ville, all three had a considerable effect and allowed the Gendarmerie to 
capture the Irish UN force guarding the mining centre. Captain Pat Quin- 
lan, commander of the Irish contingent, repeatedly mentioned the mortar 
bombardments his men endured, although he also took pains to mention 
the ineffectiveness of these strikes. In addition, while describing the prep- 
arations of the Gendarmerie in encircling Jadotville, Quinlan noted the 
presence of a heavy gun, assumed to be a French 75 mm artillery piece.“ 
Quinlan’s accounts also mention numerous jeeps and trucks and most 
notably the French-made Fouga Magister jet airplane that would wreak 
such havoc among the reinforcements who attempted to relieve the Irish 
company. The Fouga had been purchased by the Katangan government 
through a French firm and gave a decided edge to the Katangan forces, 
while the UN was bereft of air cover. At the time of the ceasefire that ended 
the secession, the Indian Brigade confiscated large numbers of weapons, 
including several dozen machine guns, over a hundred mortars of varying 
sizes, an armoured car with a 37 mm gun, and several locally manufac- 
tured armoured personnel carriers.** Overall, the Katangan Gendarmerie 
was admirably equipped for conventional operations within the Congo and 
performed reasonably well. 


KATANGA AS ANOMALY 


Despite the continuities between the Katangan secession and the rest of the 
first wave of secessionist conflicts in Africa, there were several unique as- 
pects to the Katangan conflict. The most obvious of these were the open and 
decisive interventions by both national and international groups. Belgium 
played a central role in the secession of Katanga, just as its final rejection 
of Katanga would lead to that state’s dissolution, while the United Nations 
acted first as peacekeeper and then as aggressor in dismantling Katanga. 
For the first and last time in African separatist conflicts, widespread inter- 
national intervention played a major part, with the final legal framework 
set up by the United Nations establishing what continues to serve as the 
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precedent in terms of African secessions, as well as the framework of the 
Organization of African Unity, which continues to be a deterrent to the 
recognition of secessionist movements. 

Belgium’s interests in the secession of Katanga were all too obvious. 
The massive mineral wealth of Katanga was the crown jewel in the holdings 
of the Société générale du Belgique. The Union miniére du Haut Katanga 
held the vast majority of mineral extraction rights within the state. This 
represented a large proportion of the $750 million of the general “Con- 
go Portfolio” held in Belgium.“ Of course, these mining industries also 
employed nearly 10,000 Belgian citizens within the province, giving the 
Belgians another reason to interfere with the inner running of the fledgling 
state. This intervention took the form of both military and administrative 
aid to Katanga during its years of secession. 

With the mutiny of the ANC on 5 July 1960, the Belgians quickly 
moved additional troops into the Congo, raising their numbers to 8,600. 
Although the majority of these began to be removed on the arrival of the 
UN force, they were not removed from Katanga. Tshombe rejected the im- 
position of the UN force and instead leaned heavily on the Belgian troops 
seconded to his forces, while at the same time accepting some seven to 
nine tons of armaments provided by the Belgians.“ Although eventually 
the United Nations was able to negotiate the insertion of forces into Ka- 
tanga, the Tshombe government refused to abide by UN resolutions 143, 
145, and 146, requesting the removal of all foreign troops and personnel. 
When Resolution 161 was passed on 21 February 1961, it caused a stir, as it 
empowered the UN to use force to remove the foreign nationals. 

This cut to the heart of Belgian interference with UN policy in Ka- 
tanga, and Belgium refused to remove the Belgian officers of the former 
Force Publique until suitable replacements were found. The Belgians did 
remove a minimal number of the Belgian officers seconded to train Con- 
golese forces, but those Belgian troops functioning as mercenaries could 
only be asked to leave.” Indeed, to make good on the losses incurred, the 
Belgian government worked closely with the Katangan mission to hire 
mercenaries, offering them the resources of the Sûreté (the military secret 
police) in vetting prospective soldiers. The advent of the Lefévre ministry 
in Belgium changed the outlook somewhat, with negotiations being carried 
on with a view to replacing the Belgian troops with those of the UN force. 
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This was known as the Egge plan, but it was unfortunately interrupted by 
the tribulations of operations Rum Punch and Morthor. While the Spaak 
government was to remove all regular Belgian forces by November 1961 
by withdrawing their passports, Rum Punch had been hamstrung by the 
inability of the Belgian consul to remove the mercenary soldiers, and thus 
Belgian mercenaries continued to serve in Katanga. 

In addition, Belgium offered significant technical assistance to the Ka- 
tangan separatists. Although refusing to offer recognition to the breakaway 
state, the Belgian government did send the Belgian Technical Mission, or 
Mistebel, which was to provide invaluable support. Over the course of its 
mission, Mistebel provided the backbone of the administration of Katanga 
as well as organizing Belgian support for the Gendarmerie, warning the 
Belgian personnel about UN attacks, attempting to rally the West to sup- 
port the Tshombe regime, and overall helping guide Tshombe and the Ka- 
tangan state. Although it was recalled to Belgium in October 1960, it is not 
too far of a stretch to say that the Technical Mission offered vital support to 
the secessionists at a critical juncture in the history of Katanga. It was the 
withdrawal of this support that began to slowly eat away at the Katangan 
state. Once its military and administrative components were withdrawn 
from Katanga, all that remained for Belgium were the financial aspects of 
its interests. Once these were assured, Katanga was on its own. 

In fact, Belgian disengagement truly began following the 21 February 
1961 resolution, which began the proactive attempts of the United Nations 
to remove any outside interference from Katanga. While the Belgian gov- 
ernment protested against operations Rum Punch and Morthor, the fact 
remained that by that time the majority of their formal interactions with 
the Tshombe regime had ended. Despite the Belgians’ protests against the 
United Nations’ Round Two, they began to support the UN initiatives to 
bring the Katangans to heel and even joined in the economic sanctions 
of 1962. In fact, their help in this case was invaluable, as cutting off the 
financial payments from the Union miniére du Haut Katanga resulted in 
the crippling of the Katangan economy and ensured the dismantling of the 
separatist state. 

Belgium was not the only state whose removal tipped the balance within 
the Katangan Secession. Following the initial breakaway of the secessionist 
state, the United States under the Eisenhower administration found itself 
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wondering what role it might play in the Congo Crisis. While they hoped 
for a unified and effective Congolese state, the influence that Lumumba 
had over the nationalist elements of the government and his reputation as 
a leftist left the United States uncertain of their path forward. In addition, 
Lumumba’s insistence on the removal of all influence by NATO ally Bel- 
gium made the United States even more concerned about rising spectre 
of Communism in the Congo. The emergence of the Western-oriented 
Katanga offered a chance for a local locus of allied influence, while the in- 
creasingly strident Lumumba made demands for US support. Ultimately 
the Eisenhower administration would find itself in the position of actively 
trying to undermine Lumumbza’s position within the Congo while musing 
about the role the Katangan forces might play in central Africa. This policy 
found its apex with the US support for Colonel Mobutu’s coup and arrest of 
Lumumba, which led directly to his murder on 17 January 1961.* 

However, the shocking assassination of the former prime minister 
happened to occur three days before the accession of the Kennedy Admin- 
istration, who took office to find the present Katanga policy anathema to 
their goals in central Africa. Although they were as stridently anti-Com- 
munist as the Eisenhower administration, they placed a higher priority on 
the emergence and development of the decolonizing world as independent 
allies. While they could support Mobutu as a strongman bulwark against 
the assumed communist aggression, they could not countenance a frac- 
tured Congo. As such, the United States quickly reversed course and played 
a role in clearing out the remaining Belgian interference while providing 
considerable supplies and air cover to the central Congolese government. 
This was done largely in the hopes that a singular, centralized independent 
Congo would find alignment with the United States agreeable as opposed 
to retaining ties with the neocolonial powers and possibly leaning closer to 
the Soviets. While the Kennedy administration ultimately would not play 
a direct role in the fall of Tshombe’s Katanga, the volte-face of American 
foreign policy toward the secessionist state undercut any remaining inter- 
national support for the breakaway state. 

The United Nations also played a central role in the Katangan secession, 
taking on initially the role of mediator and eventually that of antagonist 
to Tshombe’s state. UN aid was requested by Lumumba and Kasavubu in 
1960, in response to the mutiny of the ANC and the reinsertion of Belgian 
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troops into the Congo. A series of UN resolutions gave the UN force its 
mandate to keep the peace and request the removal of foreign personnel, 
beginning with Resolutions 143 and 145. Upon the refusal of Katanga to 
allow the entrance of UN troops, Resolution 143 was passed, asserting the 
right of the United Nations force to be present within the boundaries of 
Katanga. At this point, the UN troops existed solely as peacekeepers and 
to prevent any aggressive action toward civilians within the Congo. Their 
mandate was solely self-defence, and they had no right to interfere in the 
internal difficulties of the Congolese state. 

This all changed with the passing of Resolution 161 on 21 February 
1961, which emerged as a response to the death of Patrice Lumumba and 
the apparent chaos descending across the Congo. This resolution empow- 
ered the United Nations to “take immediately all appropriate measures to 
prevent the occurrence of civil war in the Congo.” This included the use 
of force as a last resort. Although once again not actually allowing any pro- 
active measures to be taken as far as the Katangan situation was concerned, 
Resolution 161 altered the entire situation within the Congo and caused 
a rapprochement between the Léopoldville and Stanleyville governments. 
This in turn isolated the Katangan separatists and left them as the sole tar- 
gets of the UN peacekeepers. The 21 February resolution also reinforced the 
demand that all foreign personnel leave the Congo, which was finally acted 
on with Rum Punch and Morthor several after several months of delay, 
when the Katangans still had not removed the foreigners. Unfortunately, it 
was the debacle of Morthor that led to the death of Dag Hammarskjéld and 
a complete change in the UN’s views on the Katanga situation. 

Following Hammarskjéld’s death, U Thant rose to the secretary-gen- 
eralship and began to take decisive steps to end the secession of Katanga. 
The 24 November 1961 resolution effectively ended any hopes for a separate 
state of Katanga by recognizing the central authority of the Léopoldville 
government and condemning the separatist activities of the Tshombe re- 
gime. At this point, the secretary-general was empowered to use force to 
remove any and all foreign personnel and take any measures necessary 
to make certain they remained absent. This not only provided a belated 
approval of the activities of Rum Punch and Morthor but also gave a 
reason for the offensives of December following the provocations by the 
Gendarmerie. With Round Two (Operation UNOKAT) and Round Three 
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(Operation Grand Slam), the United Nations had effectively transformed 
itself from a passive peacekeeping force into an aggressive power with the 
mandate to dismantle the Katangan state. 

The thought process behind the transformation may be seen in the 
progress of the resolutions passed over the two-year period of 1961-1962. 
Initially, the United Nations sustained the hope that the central author- 
ity of the Congo would reassert itself after a brief period of chaos. This 
would hopefully then lead to negotiations between the various factions and 
a settlement of the crisis. As time passed, it became increasingly obvious 
that several factors were preventing this from occurring and therefore 
the mandates were provided to remove these factors. At first the strategic 
thinking was that the Katangan state would fall into line without foreign 
intervention. This led to aggressive moves against the foreign elements as 
opposed to the state itself, as shown in such heralded operations as Rum 
Punch. However, as the Congo factions realigned themselves and isolat- 
ed Katanga, it became increasingly obvious to the United Nations that the 
Katangan state itself was an impediment to the unity of the Congo. This 
resulted in the 24 November resolution, which announced the recognition 
of the Léopoldville government and the rejection of Katangan sovereignty. 
At this point, any and all members of the Katangan state’s apparatus be- 
came unlawful combatants and could be repressed by the UN force. It was 
the final alignment of the Léopoldville and Stanleyville governments that 
gave the United Nations the justification to dismantle the Katangan State. 


KATANGA AS PRECEDENT 


This series of actions by the United Nations in 1960-62 created an entirely 
new precedent with regard to the application of force through that august 
body. As Trevor Findlay notes in his work on the UN force in the Congo, 
the mandated force was originally constituted as neither a peacekeeping 
nor a punitive force, under either chapter VI or chapter VII of the UN char- 
ter, respectively. Hammarskjöld had established a force without a neces- 
sarily defined purpose within the Congo, instead relying on his own pow- 
ers, as delineated in article 99 of the UN charter, to “bring to the attention 
of the Security Council any matter which in his opinion may threaten the 
maintenance of international peace and security.”” This was done to avoid 
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the invocation of articles 41 (sanctions) and 42 (direct force) in chapter 
VII, which would have required the naming of Belgium as an aggressor in 
the occupation of Congolese territory. Following the 9 August 1960 and 21 
February 1961 resolutions, Hammarskjöld still had not invoked either of 
the articles involved in the application of direct punitive measures, and yet 
he had implicitly sanctioned actions normally under the purview of article 
42 of the charter. This created a hybrid mandate for the uncertain force, 
one that Findlay argues was neither a peacekeeping nor a punitive force 
and instead fell under what he refers to as a peace-enforcement mandate 
that offered extralegal flexibility to the actions of Opération des Nations 
Unies au Congo (ONUC), a mandate that was finally exploited to its full 
extent by U Thant in Round Two and Round Three when finally bring- 
ing Katanga to heel.” This expanded mandate involved actions such as the 
continued application of force both to prevent civil war and to expel the 
mercenaries from Katanga, which fell under the quasi-legal stance taken 
by Hammarskjéld and were later justified under a rapidly expanded man- 
date for self-defence and freedom of movement within the UN force’s area 
of operations. This expanded conception of freedom of movement and 
self-defence allowed for the aggressive pursuit of the policies of the UN, 
which, following the 21 February resolution, was ever more determined 
to support the territorial integrity of the Congo and was therefore geared 
toward the eventual downfall of the Katangan state. 

The precedent set by the actions of the United Nations was one that 
would alter international participation in African secessions. As men- 
tioned, the 21 February resolution explicitly set the UN’s conception of the 
maintenance of territorial integrity of the Congo as a precondition for the 
peaceful resolution of the Congo Crisis. It thus involved an implicit con- 
demnation of secessionist struggles as threatening to both domestic and 
international peace and security. While this initially might not seem to be 
such a worrisome development, given the previous necessity for the Sec- 
urity Council to agree to actions under article 42, Hammarskjöld ‘s efforts 
to create a mandate for his international peacekeeping and peace-enforce- 
ment force under articles 39 (determining threats to peace), 40 (provisional 
measures), and 99, without the direct invocation of 42, meant that now an 
international force could be created and wielded against secessionist threats 
with little difficulty, especially under the more aggressive leadership of U 
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Thant. The precedent of the UN’s actions in the Katangan Secession set 
in place the idea not only that secession movements would be viewed as 
threats to international peace and order but also that the UN could enforce 
its mandates against such a threat. 

Beyond the central international authority of the United Nations, an- 
other transnational organization came into being informed by the experi- 
ences of Katanga and the foreign agitation that maintained it. This new 
international body was the Organization of African Unity (OAU), and its 
own core values would alter the trajectory of African secession struggles. 
The initial idea behind the organization was found in the dreams of the 
early Pan-Africanists, who had hoped that the shared historical experien- 
ces of the African people would help them come together and create an 
international organization that could both defend the sovereignty of the 
newly decolonized states and help better the lives of all Africans. While 
there were varying conceptions behind what form this organization would 
eventually take, with a more radical bloc called the Casablanca group look- 
ing for a strongly integrated federation while the more moderate Monrovia 
Group wanted a looser, more decentralized organization, a compromise 
was struck throughout the discussions in early 1963, and all thirty-two 
initial member states combined their efforts to formally create the OAU. 
The organization’s charter, signed on 25 May 1963, promised in article III 
both “non-interference in the internal affairs of states” and “Respect for 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of each State.”*’ This effectively recog- 
nized the authority of the central government of each member state and 
pre-emptively established the unlawfulness of any attempt at partition. 
From the signing of the OAU’s charter onward, any overt outside interfer- 
ence in any secession process became a prohibited action under the OAU 
agreements. This meant that even any separatist group would have to make 
do with its own limited resources and what little covert aid could be offered 
to it by sympathetic parties. So, while the processes of leadership, struc- 
ture, army building, and the prosecution of conflict would repeat them- 
selves and evolve as the circumstances changed, the intervention of outside 
forces, either for or against the secession of a region, became unheard of. 

This combination of the UN’s forceful rejection of Katanga’s right to 
self-determination and the OAU’s enshrinement of the existing state’s 
sovereignty would set a twin precedent severely hampering any future 
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attempts to separate from a recognized African sovereign state. Any fur- 
ther attempts would have to do without any significant outside assistance 
from either a continental or global ally, and even the recognition of any 
separatist government was cast into doubt as a result of the Congo Crisis. 
Because of all this, the international legal parameters set during and after 
the Katangan secession would affect every subsequent secessionist struggle 
on the continent. 

The Congo Crisis, of which the Katangan secession was part, intro- 
duced the problems of postcolonial Africa to the world. Between a re- 
pressed bourgeoisie, inadequate infrastructure, Cold War manipulation, 
ethnic violence, and unstable governments, the Congo represented the 
worst experiences of the emergence of the independent African nations, 
while at the same time offering a testing ground for the international dif- 
ficulties that would accompany widespread decolonization. The secession 
of Katanga offered several unique difficulties for both the African state and 
the international community. These difficulties would be echoed through 
the coming decades, and it was the experience of the Congo Crisis that in- 
formed the future decisions of the international community. The Katanga 
secession established the precedents to be used with regard to future sep- 
aratist movements in Africa and the responses to them. As such, the trial by 
fire of the Katangan separatists would set patterns of secession that would 
last until the thawing of the Cold War, the return of the idea of the ethnic 
nation, and the collapse of both the international order and the stability of 
the African nations. 
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The Secession of Biafra, 1967-1970 


The Nigerian Civil War, fought in an attempt to secure the secession of 
its breakaway eastern region known as Biafra, is remembered primarily 
by the world as a human tragedy of epic proportions, one where countless 
lives were lost when hunger became a weapon against the besieged Igbos. 
However, the case of Biafra was to have far more wide-ranging effects on 
the world, although they would prove more subtle than images of starving 
children. The war confirmed the supremacy of the Nigerian federal govern- 
ment, but it also signalled the end of the traditional power structures in the 
new multi-state nation. It also brought forth the understandable African 
cynicism of the motives of the greater world in their affairs, as arms poured 
into Nigeria from a multitude of would-be patrons but food and medicine 
was far less forthcoming. And finally, although none would notice at the 
time, the death of Biafra marked the final end to any hopes of Civil Seces- 
sion on the continent of Africa. 


THE CONTEXT OF BIAFRA 


The Nigerian Civil War, like all civil wars and certainly the majority in 
this volume, did not exist in a vacuum. One may trace the earliest roots of 
the conflict back to the British administration, which welded three distinct 
regions into Southern Nigeria, administering the West, the Mid-West, and 
the East all as a coherent unit. These three regions were dominated by two 
majority ethnic groups, the Yoruba in the West and the Igbo in the East, 
with the Mid-West being inhabited by a mixture of these groups and a var- 
iety of minority peoples. There was a delicate balance between the regions, 
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and as each were developed under the British “Dual Mandate,” they be- 
came economically linked and yet still culturally distinct. British racial 
conceptions at the time led them to believe that the more Westernized and 
Christianized Igbos were the more promising material, and they quick- 
ly began developing the East as a centre of education and administration. 
While this did not please the Yoruba, the balance was maintained. However, 
this began to change in 1914 when Britain connected the previously separ- 
ate Northern Nigeria to the South, making a single colony united under a 
single administration. At the time, the North was far less developed and 
remained a very conservative Islamic society due largely to Britain’s policy 
of Indirect Rule, which had left traditional Islamic rulers and social sys- 
tems in place. This, along with the size of the region, immediately set it as 
an imposing entity within the newly minted unified colony. However, this 
did not come to a head until Nigeria began to press for self-determination, 
with the Federal Republic of Nigeria gaining its independence on October 
1, 1960. It was in the newly elected parliament of Nigeria that the size and 
monolithic leadership of the North stepped to the fore, allowing the con- 
servative North to often dictate the course of the nation, even as Igbos had 
spread over the nation to function as necessary administrators.’ 

These feelings of the Easterners that they were subjects as opposed to 
citizens were exacerbated by the resource distribution within the nation. 
While the North was easily the largest of the regions, it consisted largely of 
grasslands that were used for herding and agriculture. While these provid- 
ed an economic base, it was the West and the East that provided the true 
engine to the Nigerian economy. The West, while also agrarian, held the city 
of Lagos, which was the capital and also primary port of the nation, bring- 
ing with it considerable trade and economic activity. However, even this 
economic power was dwarfed by the East, where oil had been discovered 
in the Niger River Delta in 1956. The discovery of commercially viable oil 
deposits and their development by Shell-British Petroleum, Mobil, Texaco, 
and Gulf Oil, quickly caused the value of the region to skyrocket. However, 
despite the massive oil wealth of the region, upon independence much of 
that wealth fell under the control of the Northern-dominated government 
despite the environmental costs and local involvement in the East, with the 
soaring production eventually providing nearly half of the revenue of the 
whole country. This led many Eastern leaders to question the rights of the 
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North to control what they saw as their resource, especially as they watched 
much of the wealth drawn forth leave their region to enrich the other parts 
of the country.’ 

It was these essential political and economic tensions between the 
large, conservative North and the small, developed East that would form 
the backdrop leading up to the Civil War itself, but it would be first a pair 
of failed coups that would rend the nation apart. The first coup occurred on 
January 15, 1966, when a small group of young army officers who were pre- 
dominantly Igbo struck across the nation in an attempt to seize power from 
what they argued was a corrupt system of governance.* The final straw for 
this movement was the Western regional election, where mass confusion, 
corruption, and irregular reporting led to hotly contested results and over 
300 persons were arrested for various electoral violations. In the end, Chief 
Samuel Akintola was elected premier of the West and his party, the Niger- 
ian National Democratic Party, was awarded the majority of the seats, but 
the fiercely contested election became symbolic of the decay of the Nigerian 
democracy. 

Despite their stated goals of overthrowing corrupt elements of the gov- 
ernment, the young officers’ coup itself failed, succeeding only in spilling 
a large amount of blood and driving the country into the control of the 
ranking senior army officer, Major General Aguiyi-Ironsi,’ who had ral- 
lied the loyal troops into a counterweight to the mutineers and secured the 
surrender of the young dissidents. However, it was not so much the success 
or failure that was notable, it was the blood that was spilled: the political 
leadership of the Northern power bloc. In a single night the officers of the 
coup killed Sir Ahmadu Bello, the Sardauna of Sokoto and chief political 
power of the North; and Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, the Federal Prime 
Minister and also a northerner; as well as Akintola, premier of the West- 
ern Region and a key political ally of the Sardauna. Beyond these political 
casualties, the plotters also managed to slay Brigadier General Maimalari 
and Lt. Col. Largema, two senior officers and both Northerners themselves. 
While there were several other casualties, in the wake of the failed coup 
and the arrest of the plotters these losses were sorely felt in the North.° In 
one night the majority of their political and military leadership had been 
slaughtered by a handful of Southern junior officers, and there were few if 
any likely candidates to replace them. It did not escape the notice of the 
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Northerners that of the plotters, five of the six were Igbos and that Gener- 
al Ironsi, himself an Igbo but a political neutral, did nothing worse than 
imprison them. However, despite organized acts of violence against the Ig- 
bos in the North, Ironsi was able to keep the fragile nation together under 
four regional military governors, one for each region and representing its 
interests along with the regional administrations now under military con- 
trol. The nation seemed to be stabilized and perhaps even on the road to a 
restoration of a renewed democratic government. Then on 29 July a second 
coup attempt rent the fragile nation apart a second time. 

The reasons for the second coup attempt were far more straightforward 
than the supposed motives of the first. The North had been marginalized 
and the majority of its citizens were confused and angry at the losses of 
their leadership and the non-punishment of the youthful mutineers. Stor- 
ies and theories of an Igbo plot to control the nation began to make their 
way through the North and the halls of the military.’ It did not help that 
while a large percentage of the enlisted and non-commissioned personnel 
of the army were Northerners, the highest ranks of the military were from 
the South and a plurality of these positions were held by Igbos.* With the 
government now run by the military and with a majority of the army’s 
leadership and potential leadership from the South, the North found itself 
in a difficult and dangerous position. It already hungered for revenge for 
the losses of its traditional leaders, and now the government seemed to be 
slipping further and further from its grasp. The final straw was General 
Ironsi’s well-intended but politically tone-deaf declaration of an abol- 
ishment of the federal system of government.’ He had intended to place 
the nation under a unitary government that would control the nation as 
a whole without the worry of regional interests. Unfortunately, this only 
confirmed the hysterical fears of dominance that were driving the North 
further from the central government and sent the Northern elements of the 
Army into revolt.'° 

When the coup erupted on that July evening, it unleashed a torrent of 
bloodshed that far surpassed the earlier deaths of the first coup. Unlike the 
January coup, which narrowly targeted the political and military leadership 
the plotters saw as corrupt, the July coup wrought indiscriminate violence 
upon any and all Easterners in the military. General Ironsi and his host in 
Ibadan, Lt. Col. Fajuyi, were both beaten and killed by a young Northern 
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officer and his men.” At army garrisons in Abeokuta, Ibadan, Ikeja, Lagos, 
Kaduna, and Kano, Eastern troops and officers were arrested, tortured, 
and killed by their Northern colleagues. The final toll was reported as 43 
officers and 170 other ranks killed.” However, much as in the first coup, 
the young officers in charge could not seize total power and were finally 
brought under the control of the military governors, and Lt. Col. Yakubu 
“Jack” Gowon was placed into the position of head of state. Although 
Brigadier General Ogundipe was the senior officer of those remaining, he 
refused the position and instead endorsed Gowon’s ascension, which was 
also supported by Commodore Wey of the Navy and Lt. Col. Adebayo as 
the smoke cleared over the fractured military. In the end, the coup was 
brought to heel with two major demands still hanging in the air: that the 
republic be split into its constituent parts and that both Northerners and 
Southerners be repatriated to their regions of origin. Neither of these was to 
be accomplished, although the North did reportedly come within a hair’s 
breadth of declaring its own secession.” Instead, on August 1, Gowon took 
to the airwaves to assure the nation that he would do “all in my power to 
stop any further bloodshed and to restore law, order, and confidence in all 
parts of the country.” 

Unfortunately, this proved far more easily said than done. While Go- 
won attempted to bring together an ad hoc constitutional conference in 
September, the North would only accede to a loose federation before turn- 
ing a neat about-face a few days later. While the delegates were still dealing 
with these developments, news of a new outbreak of violence interrupted 
the proceedings. However, this time it was not the military but the civilian 
populace of the North, which began a massive wave of organized violence 
against the Igbos still living there. In the towns of Makurdi, Gboko, Zaria, 
Gombe, Jos, Sokoto, and Kaduna the communities of expatriate Eastern- 
ers were beaten, robbed, and killed with abandon." This set off a massive 
exodus of the Northern Igbos who wished to return to their home region. 
As they arrived, even greater tales of cruelty and malice emerged. Young 
women had been accosted and forced to watch their children killed. Men 
were beaten to death in the streets. A lifetime’s worth of possessions were 
stripped and burned out of sheer hatred. In the end, estimates of the dead 
ranged anywhere from 3,000 to 10,000 and there were anywhere from 
500,000 to 2 million Igbos driven from their homes, but the numbers past 
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a certain point were immaterial. While initially the North looked to be a 
potent source for secessionist sentiment, now their feeling of marginaliz- 
ation had passed and instead the East burned with rage at both the North 
for their violence and the central government for not intervening to end 
the pogrom. 

This was not the first time violence had broken out against Easterners 
living in the North. Following the first coup there had been riots target- 
ing the Eastern communities, with hundreds of casualties, that had also 
sparked a wave of migration back to the East. However, in the weeks fol- 
lowing the coup the military governor of the East, Lt. Col. Odumegwu 
Ojukwu, prevailed upon the Igbos to return to their Northern homes for 
the good of the nation’s economy.” Now, as the leader of the dissenting and 
increasingly separatist Eastern state, Ojukwu could not countenance such 
violence again. When the ad hoc Constitutional Committee reconvened 
in October there were no Easterners present. The leadership of the Eastern 
region had decided that a united Nigeria held nothing for them and were 
already on their way to secession. While there was some delay in the pro- 
cess due to a meeting between Gowon’s federal government and Ojukwu in 
Aburri, Ghana, in January 1967 that seemed to produce a confederal solu- 
tion, the agreement itself was later rejected by the federal government as 
unworkable. While both sides still attempted to hammer together an agree- 
ment, the North, West, and Mid-West fell into line behind Gowon’s initia- 
tives to withdraw Northern troops from the West and create a number of 
new states within the federation to spread power more evenly throughout. 
However, for the East this plan had many problems. The Eastern govern- 
ment saw this as an attempt to partition their areas of control and divide 
their power. In addition, this would have removed the valuable oil-produ- 
cing areas from their control, a complete non-starter as far as the Enugu 
government was concerned.'* In the end, diplomacy could be taken only so 
far, and on 27 May 1967 the Consultative Assembly in Enugu declared the 
Eastern region “a free sovereign and independent State by the name of the 
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Republic of Biafra. 
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THE BIAFRAN WAR 


The war did not start immediately, but by this point it was inevitable. The 
first shots fired on 6 July must have come almost as a relief for both sides 
after waiting so long for the final shoe to drop. While the Federal forces 
still looked upon the conflict as a limited police action, the Biafrans were 
in deadly earnest. However, it was the Federals who would take the initia- 
tive, seizing Ogoja, Nsukka, and the valuable port terminal of Bonny in the 
first two weeks of the conflict and seeming to be firmly in control of the 
military situation.” Unfortunately for the Federal cause, these early gains 
were to be answered in shockingly short order with the eruption of the 
boldest stroke of the war on August 9. Biafran forces mounted in a column 
of more than 100 vehicles began a lightning dash west across the Niger and 
into the Mid-West state. A simultaneous mutiny of Mid-West officers gave 
the Biafrans control of the region with hardly a shot being fired, and the 
column continued its hasty advance toward the Western seats of power at 
Ibadan and Lagos.” In their wake a Mid-Western separatist regime was 
already being put into place, further fracturing the Federal government. 
However, there was no parallel uprising of Yorubas in the West and the col- 
umn itself was halted by the hastily assembled Federal 2" Division outside 
of Ore and forced to turn back.” Their retreat was hastened by the collapse 
of the separatist Mid-Western government in a cloud of political infighting 
and the region’s reoccupation by Federal forces on the 22nd of September.” 
The military situation did not get any better for the Biafrans on the other 
fronts, as Federal amphibious operations claimed the port of Warri and 
in the North the 1“ Division of the Federal forces threatened Enugu, the 
Biafran capital. The Biafran military and political administrations subse- 
quently were moved to Umuahia. The only offsetting victories the Biafrans 
could claim were a series of counteroffensives that recaptured Nsukka and 
Opi, which had previously fallen to the Federals. 

October brought only worse news for the beleaguered Biafran forces, as 
Enugu finally fell on October 4 to rapturous applause in Lagos. Eleven days 
later the important port of Calabar fell to another amphibious operation. 
By the end of the year the Federal troops advancing from the southern coast 
and Northern command had captured Ekong, the last remaining gateway 
the region had to Cameroon. Meanwhile, the Biafran forces managed to 
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hold the important town of Onitsha on the Niger River, but only barely, 
and they were slowly being squeezed out of the border regions and cut off 
from the rest of the world. The beginning of 1968 did not prove to be any 
different, although the Biafrans carried out several counteroffensives and 
won a surprising amount of territory back from the advancing Federals. 
The Biafrans announced the recapture of Opi and Adaru and fell into a 
fierce fight for the industrial centre of Akwa. However, these gains were 
rapidly overshadowed by the Federal offensives in late March. Onitsha was 
again their objective, and this time the Federal forces were successful after 
a five-hour battle on 21 March 1968.”* However, no matter how low morale 
might have been after this loss, the Biafrans were rejuvenated on 13 April 
when Tanzania officially recognized the state of Biafra. This was followed 
by recognition by Gabon on 8 May, the Ivory Coast on 14 May, and finally 
Zambia on 20 May.” This was an extraordinary step, one that set off peals 
of joy in besieged Biafra, as with international recognition they might ac- 
tually be given their sovereignty by the greater international community. 
This was unfortunately not to be, as the intentions behind these nations’ 
recognition were certainly not to break the internal dynamics of the war 
or the Federal government’s prerogative in waging the war. Instead, each 
did so for political reasons that will be dealt with in the following sections. 
And despite this brief period of exultation, the war continued to be lost 
one battle at a time. By 19 May, the vital port and oil refining facility of 
Port Harcourt fell to the Federal 3‘ Marine Commando Division.” Not 
only did this deprive the Biafrans of their best refinery, but with the loss of 
Port Harcourt Biafra was now completely isolated from the outside world. 
The only way outside aid could enter was by being airlifted, a tenuous life- 
line given the Federal side’s marked air superiority. The Biafran side had 
begun the war at a marked disadvantage in terms of both manpower and 
equipment, and the loss of these lifelines essentially closed the door on any 
chance of evening the scales. 

Despite now being in what militarily was an untenable position, the 
Biafrans refused to end their struggle. In June they launched another series 
of counterattacks that retook several towns along the Imo River and drove 
the Federal forces five miles back. These counterattacks were the last major 
operations before a lull in the war centred around the peace talks being 
held in Niamey, Niger, under the auspices of the OAU. When these talks 
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collapsed in July, both sides returned to their previous states of aggres- 
sion and the Federal troops began operations aimed at dissecting the Igbo 
heartland. Drives toward Nnewi and Aba met stiff resistance but were not 
halted, and on September 4 the Federal forces captured both Aba and the 
rail junction at Oworo. The capture of Owerri on the 16th reduced Biafra 
to a small rectangle of territory that was supplied by two makeshift airports 
on opposite sides of the state. All signs pointed to a collapse of Biafra by the 
end of 1968. However, as often happens in war, the circumstances altered 
and the conventional wisdom was upended. 

Until this time Biafra had been depending largely on sparse shipments 
of outdated small arms and large quantities of locally fabricated ordinance, 
most notably the homemade mines known as ogbunigwe. It was not un- 
usual to see sentries handing their relief their own rifles, as there were not 
enough arms to fully equip the whole army.” Meanwhile they were facing 
a Federal army that was well equipped with state-of-the-art arms bought 
from the international market. Britain continued to supply small arms and 
munitions in what they considered their traditional role. When they re- 
fused to provide larger ordinance or aircraft, the Nigerians turned to the 
Soviets, who leapt at the chance to gain a greater toehold in Africa’s most 
populous state and access to the oil of the delta once the conflict was ended. 
Before long, large quantities of Soviet arms, along with Czech Delfin fight- 
ers and Russian MiGs, were streaming into the Federal armouries. While 
it cannot be said that the differential in armaments was solely responsible 
for the Biafran reverses, it is impossible to contend that it did not have a 
considerable effect on the conflict. This concept was driven to the fore when 
in late 1968 a large shipment of modern arms arrived at Uli and immedi- 
ately changed the tenor of the conflict. With these new materials of war, the 
Biafrans surged forward again and recaptured Okigwi and threatened the 
Federal hold on Onitsha and Owerri.” A subsequent advance on the Aba 
front threw back Federal forces but could not capture the town. Several 
local counteroffensives forced the Federal forces back on their heels, and 
the year ended with the Biafrans having risen from near collapse to seize 
the initiative from the Federal Nigerian forces. 

The early months of 1969 passed without any significant changes in 
the battlefronts. The Biafran forces seemed to be marshalling themselves 
for another effort while the Federals were continuing their now-frequent 
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air raids in an attempt to further weaken Biafran logistics and morale. It 
took until April for either side to be ready to move, and then it was again 
the Federal forces that leapt forward. Now using tracked armour for bet- 
ter off-road capability, the Nigerian forces thrust toward the provisional 
capital of Biafra at Umuahia.” The Biafrans could slow but not stop the 
assault and began to evacuate the town. With the fall of Umuahia, the only 
connection left with the outside world was the radio transmitter at the Uli 
airfield, and the remaining territory of Biafra was about to be split in two. 
In this desperate situation, the Biafrans again launched an offensive hoping 
to stave off final defeat, and yet again they succeeded. They retook Owerri 
and drove back the vaunted 3" Marine Commando Division several miles, 
badly damaging the Nigerian Division’s morale and reputation. They also 
launched a successful offensive north of Umuahia and smashed a signifi- 
cant number of Federal formations, halting yet another Nigerian “Final 
Push” on Biafra. By May 1969 the situation was still dire for the Biafrans, 
who had been reduced to 10 percent of their original territory, but they had 
again staved off the Federal forces, which halted to reorganize and reshuffle 
the leadership of the three divisions engaged while the rainy season caused 
a general halt to the conflict.*° 

However, by mid-1969 the writing was on the wall. The Biafran forces 
were reduced to a single airstrip for supply, and even the humanitarian 
relief flights from Joint Church Aid were arriving with less frequency than 
ever. The Federal military had established a fierce blockade of all food and 
military supplies since the beginning of the war, and since the fall of Port 
Harcourt the only supplies for Biafra came via limited air flights. Their 
nation was starving and running out of any and all necessities of conflict 
or even life. In this dark hour Ojukwu, still the supreme leader of Biafra 
and the embodiment of its struggle, issued the Ahiara Declaration, which 
demanded an alteration to what he claimed was the “Biafran Revolution.”*! 
Property was to become communal, the administration was to be stripped 
of its fat and indolence, and the military was to be transformed into a 
“Peoples’ Army” to better pursue the goals of revolutionary Biafra. More 
than this, Ojukwu’s pronouncement lambasted the perceived corruption in 
Biafra, declaring that some were profiting from the peoples’ misery, taking 
bribes or living expansively while others suffered. Ojukwu declared that 
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the revolutionary principles he laid down would transport Biafra beyond 
these ills and allow a final victory. 

While revolutionary fronts had been tasting success in Africa for years, 
by the time of his declaration, Biafra did not prove to be revolutionary. 
Instead the Ahiara Declaration became a cri de coeur, a last unrealistic de- 
mand from a leader who had led his people into ruin in a fight against their 
larger hosts. It would also become emblematic of Ojukwu’s overall leader- 
ship of the secession, wherein impossible demands had already been placed 
on his people and only excuses offered for the failure against a stronger foe. 
Six months later the final collapse of Biafra began and none of the Ahiara 
principles had come to pass, the battered secessionist state too weary and 
beleaguered to bother with creating a revolution while they continued to 
starve. The November 17, 1969 offensive of the Federal troops met little 
resistance, and the first major breakthrough began on the Southern front, 
where the 3" Marine Commando Division shattered the fragile Biafran 
lines. The 3" Division captured the Aba-Umuahia road and pressed on to 
link up with the 1“ Division in Umuahia itself. Owerri fell to the Federal 
forces for the last time on January 9, 1970, and their forces continued ad- 
vancing toward Uli and the last airstrip in the nation. It was captured on 
January 12, but this was essentially an afterthought. Ojukwu and several 
members of his cabinet had flown out the previous day and left General 
Philip Effiong, his chief of staff, to conclude the war. On the 12th, in the face 
of continuing Federal advances on all fronts and the withdrawal of the cen- 
tral leadership of the struggle, General Effiong broadcast an announcement 
of Biafra’s surrender. On January 14 he made his way to Lagos to seal the 
unconditional surrender of Biafra, and on the 15th the Republic of Biafra 
ceased to exist and its territory was formally reintegrated into the Federal 
structure of Nigeria. 

As a coda to the conflict, it must be noted that despite the acrimony 
with which the war was waged and the widespread fears of genocide har- 
boured by many of the Igbos, the aftermath of the conflict was surprisingly 
gentle. General Gowon decreed that in this war there were “No Victors 
and no Vanquished”? and that the nation must be made whole again. To 
promote this reconciliation, the Federal government promised no “Nurem- 
berg Trials” and a general amnesty was declared for all of the secessionist 
combatants. While several Biafran senior army officers and administrators 
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were detained for a period of time, there was no further action taken 
against them except for the occasional barring from further government 
employment. Further down the chain of command, the Nigerian forces in 
general behaved well. While there was looting and violence on the part of 
many occupying troops initially, this regrettable action still paled in com- 
parison to the normal aftermath of such civil wars. For the most part, it has 
been reported that throughout the conflict the Federal forces had behaved 
well within the “Code of Conduct” that had been established by General 
Gowon at the start. Overall, it was a very mild way to end the war, despite 
the widespread starvation and bombing and the deep pathological fears of 
annihilation held by the Igbos. In fact, the only true anger displayed by the 
victors was toward the outside powers who rushed in offering humanitar- 
ian aid following the collapse of Biafra. To the Federal government, this 
offer of aid by such nations as France and Portugal following their integral 
roles in prolonging the conflict was insulting and crude. As will be dis- 
cussed, overall the world at large had not altered the course of the conflict 
so much as prolonged it. It was Nigerian arms that began and ended it, and 
they now wished to reconcile themselves without the continuing interfer- 
ence of the outside world. 


CIVIL SECESSIONS COMPARED 


It was increasingly common during the Biafra conflict to compare it to the 
previous attempt at secession by Katanga, if for no reason than temporal 
proximity and the fact that they both occurred on the continent of Africa. 
Biafran commentators and those sympathetic to their cause aggressively 
opposed these comparisons, as the case of Katanga was anathema to the 
other African nations and any comparisons to this earlier case could only 
hinder the attempts of the Biafrans to gain vital foreign recognition of their 
struggle and sovereignty. In the details these commentators were indeed 
correct. Whereas Katanga nakedly courted hated neo-colonial powers such 
as Belgium and Rhodesia, Biafra was engaged in a struggle for the self-de- 
termination of an oppressed region.” Few could argue that the Katangans 
were exploited economically within the Congolese system,** no matter 
what their political difficulties, but the Igbos and the many peoples of the 
East could argue that their struggle was about security and the failure of 
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their host state to provide it.” In these differences the Biafrans were indeed 
correct, and while the Katangan ideology was abhorrent to the states of 
Africa the Biafran one found sympathy; nevertheless, their methods and 
structures of secession had many parallels—hence their grouping in this 
volume under the heading of Civil Secessions. 

To begin with, like Katanga, Biafra existed in the form of a state before 
the secession began. The Eastern region had existed as a constituent state 
within the federation well before the coup attempts fractured it, with its 
boundaries having been established with the earliest political divisions of 
the country and official limited self-government codified in the Regional 
Assemblies set up in 1946.*° By Nigerian independence in 1960, control 
of this state was placed in an administration and government that were 
democratically elected and put into place by the people of the region—al- 
though again this changed following the coup attempts, when Ojukwu 
was put into place as the military governor of the region.*” However, even 
then the administration of the region existed in its pre-set form; it sim- 
ply functioned under a different chief executive until the day the secession 
began. Even after secession this same framework was retained, although 
now the region took on even more sovereign duties. This was made easier 
by the large number of skilled administrators and politicians who fled to 
the Eastern regions following the pogroms in the North. Thus, at the time 
of secession and throughout the majority of it, Biafra was a civil state, with 
set borders and a pre-set administration defining its existence. Put simply, 
it was a state in search of its sovereignty, not a nation seeking a state. 

However, this pronouncement and this volume’s opposition of the 
ideas of a state and a nation might need clarification in terms of Ojukwu’s 
definition of Biafra as “Africa’s first Nation-state.”** In this he obviously 
had Biafra in mind as a state of the Igbos, constituted for their protec- 
tion and the promotion of their economic and political goals. However, 
this is problematic for a simple reason: Biafra at the time of its secession 
contained a number of minority ethnic groups, such as Ibibios, Efiks, and 
Ijaws.” These groups were even represented within the higher ranks of the 
secessionist state, such as Philip Effiong, Ojukwu’s chief of staff. In fact, 
it was even these marginal peoples that felt the horrors of the war first, 
as they tended to live in the border regions of the Eastern State and their 
homes were battlegrounds long before the Igbo heartland was. Of course, 
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it was also during this period when the paranoia of the Igbo leadership 
cast away the minority groups, as they blamed the rapid Federal advances 
on sabotage by their minority neighbours, only to have the same military 
failures happen in the Igbo heartland where a supposedly loyal populace 
would have made them impossible.*° In any event, the conception of Biafra 
as a nation-state only applied following their losses of 1967 and early 1968, 
when indeed Biafra was reduced to simply the Igbo heartland and the fears 
of an ethnic genocide forced the populace into a siege mentality. This does 
little to change the fact that the original formation of Biafra remained one 
of a pre-existing civil multi-ethnic state that only changed during the long, 
psychologically torturous struggle for the Igbo lands. 

In addition, much as Katanga argued its case for sovereignty based on 
the original separate administration of the Comité spéciale du Katanga, the 
Biafrans also pointed to colonial administration and boundaries to jus- 
tify their separatist goals. The Eastern Region, much like the other regions 
of Nigeria, had essentially been administered separately until their being 
joined first with the Lagos Colony into Southern Nigeria in 1912 and then 
combined with the North to form the state of Nigeria in 1914. With this in 
mind, the Biafrans argued that they had always been a separate state within 
a federation and now that that federation no longer was able to provide 
safety to their region, they were free to remove themselves.“ This senti- 
ment was compounded by the confusion following the two coups of 1966. 
While the civilian government had been corrupt, it had been the sovereign 
government of the Federation of Nigeria and embodied the constitution 
that held that union together. Following the first coup, General Ironsi as- 
sumed power in what can be at least thinly painted as a legal assumption 
of authority—while there was no constitutional provision for the military 
assumption of power, it was granted to him by the federal government, 
which saw him as the lone figure able to control the situation.*” Ironsi was 
in the process of reforming that central government when he was slain in 
the July coup that overturned the system—and here is where the crux of the 
argument lies. Whereas Ironsi was invested with his power by the consti- 
tutional government of Nigeria, General Gowon never was.^ In the wake 
of the July coup Gowon was simply placed at the head of the government 
by a military that was already bucking the constitutional government. As 
such, the Biafrans could argue that their secession from the state of Nigeria 
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was historically correct: the federation they had belonged to had ceased to 
exist upon the military seizure of the government. In the absence of any 
future agreement (such as the failed Aburri Agreement) the Eastern region 
returned to its own separate sovereignty. Again, and as will be witnessed 
repeatedly throughout secession attempts, the historical legitimacy of the 
secession was stressed and argued throughout the military campaign to 
win that sovereignty. 

Much like in Katanga as well, the leadership of the Biafran secession 
was composed of “New Men” of Africa and the idea of the state was im- 
posed in a “top-down” method. The primary figure of the secession and 
the one who would come to dominate the struggle was Lt. Col. (later Gen- 
eral) Emeka Odumegwu Ojukwu.“* There are few figures who inhabit the 
history of their struggles as much as Ojukwu, who from the first to the 
last was the motive power of the rebellion and remains a controversial fig- 
ure in Nigerian history. Emeka Ojukwu was born in 1943 to a self-made 
shipping millionaire who had been knighted by the Queen of England. He 
grew up in a world of privilege, receiving an exceptional education both in 
Nigeria and abroad and finished his schooling at Oxford. He served in the 
administration of Nigeria for two years but then found what he felt was his 
true calling, in the Army. He joined in 1957 and underwent officer train- 
ing at Eaton Hall, earning his commission shortly after. Ojukwu served in 
the UN force in the Congo like most ambitious young Nigerian officers of 
his generation and proved himself an excellent officer. During the January 
1966 coup attempt he was serving in Kano and quickly took control of that 
northern city and declared its loyalty to the federal government shortly 
after. For this loyalty he was declared the military governor of the Eastern 
Region under Ironsi’s government. It was during this time that he urged 
the refugee Igbos to return to their homes to repair the economy of the 
North. In the aftermath of the July coup, he refused to rejoin the new cen- 
tral government, and thus sparked the secession of Biafra. 

Throughout the secession Ojukwu controlled all aspects of the state. 
Throughout the conflict a series of official and unofficial peace talks were 
held, in which Ojukwu’s vision of Biafra dominated whether he was present 
or not.“ In terms of the military he determined to a great extent where men 
and material were allocated, as was extremely apparent in the case of his 
period of favouritism toward mercenary officer Rolf Steiner, who saw his 
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command grow from a company to a brigade during a period of a little over 
a year.*° As the conflict began to look more hopeless, Ojukwu entrenched 
himself further, and in a final attempt to turn the tide issued his “Ahiara 
Declaration,” a last-ditch attempt to create a revolutionary state that could 
withstand the growing tide of the Federal military. Even in the end it was 
deemed necessary that he should flee the failing state to allow it to sur- 
render. The stated reason was that he was leaving “in search of peace.”*” It 
seems far more likely that he indeed believed his statement that “I did this 
[fleeing Biafra] knowing that whilst I live Biafra lives.”** Seeing how com- 
pletely he embodied the state, it is hard to argue with either his contention 
that Biafra as an idea would live on or the connection between his leaving 
and the East’s relatively peaceful reintegration into the federation. 

This is not to say he was the only major figure of the Biafran state but 
simply that he overshadowed the rest to such a degree that they seem to 
have had far less import in the state itself. However, several leading figures, 
both in the military and without, indeed embodied the new bourgeois elite 
of Africa. General Philip Effiong, Ojukwu’s chief of staff, had also served 
as an officer in the Nigerian military before the coups wracked the nation. 
He was connected by the old ties across the forces and considered General 
Gowon an old friend. Beyond this, he embodied the old Sandhurst train- 
ing—based class-consciousness of the military, with one reporter noting, 
“Until the very end Effiong looked like a British Staff general—a polished 
Sam Browne belt, a sword for ceremonial occasions and a chauffeur-driven, 
khaki-coloured English Humber car bearing a General’s flag.”*” In many 
ways, he reflected the bourgeois nature of the militaries on both sides. As 
far as the administration of Biafra, a large number of the senior admin- 
istrators had been the educated elite of Nigeria before the breakup. Such 
figures as Dr. Kenneth Dike, Dr. Michael Okpara, the renowned author 
Chinua Achebe, and N. U. Akpan all served within the Biafran state. Ad- 
mittedly this was easier for the Biafrans, as they had made up the majority 
of the trained administrators and middle management of the old feder- 
ation before the split, but the fact remains that militarily and politically, 
the ideology and programs of the state of Biafra were an elite project from 
beginning to end, guided by the pre-secession officialdom of the region 
and peoples. While Ojukwu’s Ahiara Declaration did make grand gestures 
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toward mass nationalism and a “people’s war,” these concepts never arose, 
with the Biafrans’ army at that point simply unable to continue the struggle. 

Although it did eventually give way, the Biafran army performed acts of 
untold valour and nearly impossible bravery. This was even more astonish- 
ing given the ad hoc basis of its training and founding, which had its roots 
in the initial surge of nationalism and the employment of the high number 
of Igbo army officers who chose to serve the Biafran cause.*’ Recruitment 
proceeded at a brisk pace from the time that secession seemed probable, 
and by the high point of the war the army most likely had 30,000 to 40,000 
men under arms." These in turn were organized into five divisions that 
consisted mostly of infantry. There were also a number of special forma- 
tions, including the Biafran Organization of Freedom Fighters (BOFF), 
a force hand-picked and trained to serve as a behind-the-lines guerrilla 
force.” They were mostly active in the latter years of the war and had little 
effect overall on the conflict. Perhaps the other major “special” force to 
emerge in the conflict was the 4” Commando Brigade, commanded by the 
German ex-Foreign Legionnaire Rolf Steiner. These fighters were recogniz- 
able by the death’s head patch their commanding officer chose as their unit 
insignia and were trained to mostly fight as light infantry and skirmishers, 
with quick raids and ambushes being their forte.” Unfortunately the unit, 
which eventually reached reported numbers as high as 10,000, took high 
casualties in a number of engagements where it was committed to front- 
al assaults, including outside of Onitsha and Owerri. Steiner himself was 
eventually arrested after getting drunk and striking Ojukwu in a rage after 
one such headlong attack was ordered. After he was deported from Biafra 
the unit passed from the notice of history. Still, overall the Biafran army 
was notable for its high morale and endurance, with its members obviously 
fighting on and even counterattacking long after the war itself was stra- 
tegically unwinnable. 

Unfortunately for the Biafrans, throughout the conflict they had to deal 
with shortages and inadequacies of equipment. At the outbreak of the con- 
flict the Biafrans had only what arms those soldiers deserting the Federal 
Army for the Biafran cause had brought with them and the sparse equip- 
ment held in the Eastern region’s arsenals. While immediately arms-buy- 
ing expeditions were sent out across Africa and Europe, all too often the 
Biafrans were sold substandard equipment or even just plainly robbed of 
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their funds by untrustworthy gun runners. There were reports of artillery 
that had been bought ending up rusted beyond repair, of planes purchased 
whose wings were lost in transit, and of agents simply drawing money from 
accounts and disappearing.** That Biafra ended up armed at all was pri- 
marily due to two reasons: clandestine French intervention and the mag- 
nificent ingenuity of the Biafrans themselves. On the matter of the French, 
they drifted into semi-support of Biafra in 1968, coming extremely close to 
recognition but never quite crossing that line.” What they did do was begin 
to filter arms and ammunition into Biafra through their francophone Af- 
rican allies in the Ivory Coast and Gabon. At its high point the stream was 
reported to be 200 tons a week of arms and ammunition airlifted into Bi- 
afra.°° These went a long way toward equipping the secessionist forces with 
modern weaponry and were almost entirely responsible for the stiffening of 
Biafran resistance from 1968 on. As to the natural ingenuity of the Biafrans 
themselves, this was readily apparent in the massive amount of fabricat- 
ed arms that made their presence known on the battlefield. Although the 
Biafrans had no armour to speak of, jury-rigged armed cars were made 
out of tractors and large trucks with armoured plates welded to them.” 
Their ordinance was certainly not ever anything magnificent, originally 
consisting of a battery of 105 mm howitzers and several 81 mm mortars. 
This was quickly supplemented by a mind-boggling variety of homemade 
weaponry, often taking advantage of the large amount of petroleum avail- 
able to the Biafrans at the beginning of the war.” Shops made their own 
rockets fabricated from old pipes. Grenades were put together from scrap 
metal. Perhaps the single most well-known weapon of the Biafrans was the 
ogbunigwe, the homemade landmine, made often from spare metal drums 
filled with explosives, old petroleum, and scrap metal for shrapnel. These 
deadly creations made their appearance all over the war zone and quickly 
became an easy and formidable weapon to use against the Federal forces. It 
is admirable that this late-arriving stream of imported weaponry and the 
hasty creation of homemade arms was enough to sustain the volunteer and 
amateur Biafran military for the duration of the war, especially against a 
Federal Army that was equipped with the best weaponry money could buy 
from the British, the Czechs, and the Soviets. 

Of course, despite their valour and ingenuity, the Biafrans were not 
served well by the strategy and tactics adopted by their leadership. Given 
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the spit-and-polish Sandhurst roots of the Biafran officer class, their adop- 
tion of static and conventional formations was not entirely unexpected, 
but it did not offer any advantages against the larger, better-equipped, and 
equally Sandhurst-officered enemy. What this matchup generally devolved 
into was a very strange conventional engagement, where the Biafrans would 
dig into defensive posts strung across the Federal line of advance. These 
could take any form, from quickly dug ad hoc earthworks to well-sited and 
well-constructed concrete emplacements. The Biafrans would fight well 
from these positions for a time but then generally pull back from them 
when Federal forces strengthened their push or increased the mass of artil- 
lery fire on the Biafran positions.” The Biafrans then would regroup in the 
next set of prepared positions to await the cautious Federal advance and the 
pattern would repeat itself. When the Biafrans took the offensive, it often 
took the form of battering frontal assaults, such as the ones outside Onitsha 
and Owerri. While occasionally these took the Federals by surprise and 
forced them back, they often proved to be very costly, in victory or defeat. 
This is not to say that the war was not without imaginative tactics. The 
Biafran stroke across the Mid-West at the outset of the war was a master- 
ful idea that could have altered the course of the conflict within its first 
few weeks. Unfortunately, after its failure there never were the resources 
to try it again, especially against a now wary Federal Army. The Biafrans 
also tasted considerable success with more irregular tactics. The ambush 
at Abagana by the troops of Joe “Hannibal” Achuzie was a huge boost to 
morale and caused severe shortages in petrol for the Federal Onitsha front 
for a considerable length of time.® Rolf Steiner’s 4° Commando had sev- 
eral notable successes behind the Federal lines before being bloodied in 
the conventional struggles around Onitsha. Lastly, the aforementioned 
BOFF was trained specifically for guerrilla operations to hopefully harass, 
isolate, and destroy Federal formations in the final year of the war. Un- 
fortunately, these guerrilla tactics never became widespread for a number 
of reasons, the first being that the war zone that was Biafra could never 
support a popular guerrilla movement nor offer it the concealment it 
would need to consistently operate. Successful guerrilla struggles require 
either wide-open spaces within which fighters can spread themselves out 
or challenging terrain where large numbers might be concealed; Biafra at 
the time offered neither. It had been reduced to a small enclave surrounded 
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by a formidable blockade, an enclave that offered neither space nor con- 
cealment. The other major reason was that Ojukwu rightly saw a resort 
to guerrilla operations as a final admission of failure—that Biafra could 
no longer exist as a formal state and that the Federals had defeated it. In 
the end, the Biafran forces ended up fighting a mainly conventional war, 
one that they were ill-equipped to fight against a larger, better-armed, and 
motivated opponent. Although their tactics did not help them win it, again 
it is extraordinary that the conflict lasted as long as it did. 

Although the basis of the Biafran secession was as different as night 
and day from that of the Katanga secession, it did share some of its char- 
acteristics. Like the Katanga secession, it was a Civil Secession, meaning a 
secession of a pre-structured state from its host political structure. While 
later on the Biafran struggle took on ethnic nation-state overtones, this was 
only after the original state was compromised to such an extent that seces- 
sion on any terms was essentially impossible. In addition, this secession 
was Offered quasi-legality by the constitutional history of the secessionist 
state and its relation with the host political body. The secession was also an 
elite project, constructed primarily by Emeka Ojukwu and shaped by his 
fellow educated bourgeois allies. While, as with Katanga, it did have popu- 
lar internal support, its philosophy and ideology was entirely determined 
by the elites of its society. The army itself was a structured conventional 
affair staffed by professional officers. While its ranks remained general- 
ly amateur and some formations took on alternate structures, the general 
structure of the military was a conventional one shaped by European mil- 
itary tradition. Likewise, the tactics adopted were those of conventional 
warfare, of positional attack and defence against an enemy that used the 
same military philosophy. In the end, much as in the Katanga affair, these 
tactics were to prove disastrous against a better-armed and determined 
opponent.” Thus, while the secessions may be argued to have been worlds 
apart in a moral and political sense, they both bear the characteristics of 
the Civil Secessions. 


THE FAILURE OF CIVIL SECESSION 


While the conflict over Katanga began to define the limits and weaknesses 
of the Civil Secession in Africa, the events and ramifications of the Nigerian 
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Civil War rendered the practice of Civil Secession an impossibility, and 
none has been attempted since on African soil. This is due to a number of 
developments both in Africa and in the greater world political arena, but 
taken together they doomed the Biafran effort and established the ironclad 
precedent against Civil Secession—the declared secession of a governed 
territory with a hoped-for international recognition. The five major factors 
that combined to make Civil Secession impossible began with the denial of 
international legitimacy or a world forum for any secession attempts. The 
second factor was related, and it was the blanket condemnation of secession 
on the continent of Africa. While both of these had been hinted at in the 
Katanga case, the fact that they arose again in a moral case such as Biafra’s 
set them in stone. The third was the relative paucity of military aid to the 
secessionists, in terms of both hardware and expertise. The Biafran war 
saw a mass failure of international military intervention and of the mer- 
cenaries who had been such a terror of African states since the Congo. The 
fourth was the readily apparent increasing ability of African states to act 
with strength. That the first secession occurred in the weak and anarchic 
Congo gave the undue impression that the average African state was unable 
to act swiftly in its own interest. Nigeria was a different animal altogether 
and altered the conception of an African state’s military capabilities. Lastly, 
while it was easy to argue that Tshombe had been a cat’s paw of the Belgian 
interests, Biafra and its collapse showed enough parallel weakness to close 
the door on the top-down conception of secession. The elite project of Bi- 
afra could no more sustain itself as a sovereign entity than could Katanga, 
and it became increasingly apparent that only a popular movement push- 
ing from below could effect real change in African states. However, each 
of these factors is itself a complex action and reaction to the secession of 
Biafra and will be dealt with on an individual basis. 

The international stage for secessions became very small during the 
course of the Nigerian Civil War. This is not to say that the world did not 
know of the war—it certainly did, and there are many excellent works cur- 
rently in print discussing the foreign perception and projection of both the 
Federal Nigerian and Biafran sides to the conflict.” This pronouncement 
is also not intended to minimize the international relief efforts for the 
wounded and starving on both sides of the battle lines. However, one of the 
first major differences between the Congolese and Nigerian conflicts was 
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the altered political role of the international community. In Katanga the 
international community was waist deep in the conflict. Belgium supplied 
copious amounts of arms, technicians, and officers to sustain the Katan- 
gan regime. The United Nations sent military formations from a dozen or 
more nations into the Congo to restore peace to the shattered country and 
bring the Katangans back into the fold. The conflict over the secession of 
Biafra would not see international intervention on nearly the same level. To 
begin with, the United Nations could only intervene directly if so requested 
by a member nation. This had been the case in the Congo when Patrice 
Lumumba requested UN peacekeepers be deployed to help quell the dis- 
turbances in his country. However, in the case of Biafra, UN intervention 
would require a direct request of Nigeria, a request that obviously was not 
forthcoming.® It therefore follows that the official UN policy was that it 
legally could not take part in the Nigerian conflict.** This inaction on the 
UN’s part then left the door open for individual nations to take part in the 
conflict, and the Biafrans hoped for the help of one of the greater states of 
the world in their struggle. Such hopes were pinned on the United States, 
Britain, the USSR, and France, and with the limited exception of the last, 
the Biafrans were to be sorely disappointed. 

At the outbreak of the conflict, the United States was already becoming 
more committed in their conflict in Vietnam and was growing increasingly 
concerned with Communist expansion. While they had already intervened 
to place Mobutu at the head of the Congolese state, they were loath to be- 
come heavily invested again in Africa. As such, they were suspicious of 
Biafra as a breakaway state and opposed it from the beginning, as Nigeria 
had always been seen as a potential US ally and a strong capitalist state. In 
addition, several US oil companies had interests in the region and preferred 
a strong central government to ensure their investments. As the conflict 
wore on, the Americans became more concerned with the humanitarian 
aspects of the conflict, but these concerns warred with the political desire 
to support the “One Nigeria” platform the United States had adopted from 
the start. In the end, although there were strong political clashes within 
Congress, the American position remained in support of the Federal side, 
and moreover that Nigeria itself was more properly within the British 
sphere of interest and should be left to them and the OAU.® 
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The British themselves were shocked and appalled at the bloodshed 
and conflict beginning in what had been perceived as a stable and eco- 
nomically developing Commonwealth nation. Unfortunately for their re- 
lations with all sides, this shock apparently led to a hesitant reaction on 
their own part, and after several sharp confrontations in Parliament the 
government was still undecided on what to do. Initially their instinct was 
to stop supplying arms to the Nigerian military, but this quickly became 
an impossible position to maintain, for two glaring reasons. The first was 
the massive amount of British business holdings in Nigeria that could be 
affected by such an unfriendly act. The second was the wholesale entrance 
of the Soviets into the Nigerian political arena, which forced Britain’s hand. 
While initially they attempted to limit their own arms sales to the Nigerian 
military to what they defined as their “traditional” supply of arms such as 
small arms, anti-aircraft guns, light armoured cars and the like, following 
the whole-hog support of the Soviets in terms of arms, the British were 
forced to follow suit to retain their political influence in the country and 
also to support their access to the oil resources within the region. Despite 
acrimonious debate over the arms trade, the British began the war trending 
toward the Federal side and quickly entrenched themselves there for the 
duration of the conflict.” 

Whereas the United States saw Nigeria as a keystone anti-commun- 
ist state in Africa and Britain saw it as a member of its extended family 
of the Commonwealth, the USSR saw Nigeria as an opportunity. When 
the conflict blossomed into a full-scale conflagration and Britain faltered 
on supplying arms, the Soviets stepped quickly into the breach. In early 
1967, Nigeria and the USSR signed a pact for cultural cooperation, and it 
was rumoured that an arms deal had been signed between the two as well. 
While this was denied, in short order Soviet cargo planes arrived at Kano 
airport bearing loads of aircraft parts and combat planes. By 1968 another 
agreement was signed providing for the exchange of experts between the 
two nations, and in 1969 Soviet warships officially visited Nigeria. Simply 
put, the USSR weighed its options and thought the case for Nigerian suc- 
cess and a future relationship was far more compelling. They supported the 
Federal government against the “imperialism of secession” from the start 
and supplied them with the materials and expertise to crush the rebellion.” 
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Lastly, of the four major powers France was the most mercurial. In- 
itially holding themselves aloof, the French government only began issuing 
statements pertaining to the conflict a year after it had begun in earnest. 
Even these initial releases were only to inform the world that they had pro- 
nounced an arms embargo on both sides of the conflict. However, only 
six weeks after this statement of neutrality, the minister of information, 
M. Theune, enunciated a position supporting the ending of the war on the 
basis of self-determination for the Biafran people. The effect this had was 
electric, with numerous news venues clamouring for more information on 
the government’s plans to assure this policy. On September 9, 1968, Presi- 
dent de Gaulle himself all but recognized the state of Biafra with his proc- 
lamation, “In this affair France has aided, is aiding Biafra as far as possible. 
She has not carried out the act which would be decisive, the action of recog- 
nizing the Republic of Biafra, because she considers that the management 
of Africa is above all an affair for Africans.” However, despite his stop- 
ping short of outright recognition, he left the door open and was already 
said to be pressuring his francophone African allies to recognize Biafra 
themselves, as some already had. From this point on, France supplied arms, 
ammunition, medicine, and any other aid that they could surreptitiously 
ship to Biafra or route through their African allies. However, France was to 
be a false hope for the Biafrans. While it provided the methods to wage the 
war, it never provided them in the amount needed to win it. Instead French 
aid simply prolonged the struggle far longer than it was projected to be, for 
little merit at all. 

The remainder of the world outside Africa had very little bearing or 
comment on the conflict aside from humanitarian concerns. The latter be- 
came especially pronounced from 1968 on, when the Biafran propaganda 
began to be broadcast on the world stage. This information campaign, 
which was carefully coordinated and constructed to elicit sympathy, man- 
aged to bring a significant amount of global consciousness to the struggle. 
Especially as the struggle became one of hunger and privation on the Bi- 
afran side, the Biafran claims of genocide gained new life with the release 
of photos and press releases showing starving children. This in turn helped 
marshal a significant amount of humanitarian support for the Biafrans, al- 
though that did little to help them militarily.” There was some heartening 
of the Biafran cause when China declared its support, but this amounted 
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to very little in terms of diplomacy or materials in the end. Perhaps the last 
farcical act was the recognition of Biafra by the Haitian regime of “Papa 
Doc” Duvalier. However, the fact remains that in the Biafran conflict there 
was no outside interference of the magnitude of either the United Nations 
or Belgium in the Congo. The most that any of the larger powers contrib- 
uted to the conflict was an occasionally galling stream of armaments and, 
in the case of France, a maddeningly vague show of diplomatic support for 
the secessionist regime. As noted in the previous case, the Organization of 
African Unity had been founded in the interim and was generally viewed 
as the proper mediator of the conflict, under the assumption that African 
states were declared African business. So what of the OAU and the nations 
of Africa in this conflict? 

Like many facets of the Biafran conflict, this is a question with both a 
long answer and a short answer. The short answer involves the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity, which from the outset attempted to serve as an arbi- 
ter and peacemaker within the conflict.” At their meeting in Kinshasa in 
1967 the OAU immediately invoked article III and declared that the Biaf- 
ran conflict was primarily an internal affair of the Federal Government of 
Nigeria.” Although they resolved to send a six-member consultative panel 
to Nigeria, they assured the federal government that they supported the 
territorial integrity of the state of Nigeria. This meeting was followed later 
by a second, in July 1968 in Niamey, which opened the possibility of lasting 
arbitration, but these hopes grew thinner as no real progress was made at 
subsequent meetings at Addis Ababa in August or the OAU Algiers summit 
in September. The problem at the heart of the matter was that although the 
OAU desired peace, they could not and would not recognize the Biafran 
government. Secession remained a proscribed act under the OAU charter, 
and the Biafrans and their struggle was, notwithstanding all other factors, 
illegal in the eyes of the organization.” This essentially crippled all hopes 
for either binding OAU arbitration on the matter or recognition of Biafra, 
both of which the secessionists had hoped for. Instead, in the resolutions 
adopted in both Kinshasa and Algiers, they and their struggle were written 
off aside from appeals for the federal government to work with them to en- 
sure peace within the framework of Nigerian territorial integrity. The final 
resolution adopted following the Addis Ababa conference in September 
1969 was the succinct restatement of the OAU’s position: “Appeals solemnly 
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and urgently to the two parties involved in the civil war to agree to preserve 
in the overriding interest of Africa, the unity of Nigeria.” Simply put, the 
OAU would not accept secession and Biafra would accept nothing less. 
Given this context, the OAU could only condemn the Biafrans’ actions. 
This position was likely largely informed by other members of the OAU, 
such as Sudan and Ethiopia, who faced their own secessionist challenges 
and so did not want to legitimize Biafran ambitions. 

However, beyond the OAU there were several African nations that not 
only sympathized with Biafra but even granted it that rarest of all diplo- 
matic statuses: recognition.” Four African nations broke ranks diplomat- 
ically with their peers to formally recognize the state of Biafra, although 
their reasons for doing so were not all of a piece. These four were Tanzania, 
Zambia, the Ivory Coast, and Gabon. The latter two declared their recog- 
nition within a week of each other in May 1968. Bound together by their 
francophone heritage, these two were generally felt to have recognized Bi- 
afra as stalking horses for French ambitions in Biafra. Gabon in particular 
has been singled out for these reasons, as the Biafrans had not even lobbied 
them for recognition! As for the Ivory Coast, while it is true that France 
(and de Gaulle in particular) had considerable sway with its president, Félix 
Houphouét-Boigny, their reasons for recognition are often held to have 
been slightly more complex. Houphouét-Boigny’s latent distrust both of the 
Muslim hinterlands shared by the west African coastal states and Soviet 
influence are credited with having swayed his decision, although consider- 
able emphasis is also laid upon his humanitarian nature.” 

In comparison to these conservative francophone states, Tanzania and 
Zambia were socialist anglophone states, strange bedfellows for de Gaulle’s 
former African colonies. As might be expected, their reasons for recogniz- 
ing the state of Biafra were rather different. Perhaps the best description 
that has been given of their actions was directed at Julius Nyerere of Tanza- 
nia: “He did the wrong thing for the right reasons.””” Nyerere did not rec- 
ognize Biafra in 1968 to help it secede; he recognized it because the terrible 
suffering of the Biafran people affected him deeply and he felt the only way 
to end the bloodshed was to give the Biafrans some leverage in their peace 
talks. He thought that with his recognition, they might be able to force a 
compromise at the negotiating table and end the looming humanitarian 
disaster in Eastern Nigeria. President Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia was a 
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great admirer of Nyerere’s and was often of the same mind as him. His 
country’s following of Tanzania’s lead was largely for the same reasons: the 
hope that recognition might offer a way to end the conflict. In the end none 
of the four recognitions, no matter what the reasoning behind them, made 
a tangible difference. What is worth noting, though, is that although Tan- 
zania and Zambia recognized Biafra the state, they continued to condemn 
the act of secession; while they would recognize the people of Biafra’s right 
to exist, they would not recognize their right to exist separately. Thus, with 
a few minor exceptions, the continent of Africa established a continental 
consensus against the act of secession that remained in force for twenty- 
one years.’ 

Although the recognition of the Ivory Coast and Gabon did little to 
aid the Biafran cause internationally, they did serve as the main conduits 
for arms shipments that resuscitated and sustained the Biafran struggle 
in 1968. However, despite the influx of arms that prolonged the conflict 
itself, the amount of actual international equipment and expertise involved 
in the conflict was a fraction of that seen in the Congo. While Katanga’s 
secession was supported by hundreds of Belgian technicians and officers as 
well as a significant number of mercenary soldiers, Biafra saw just a faint 
echo of these previous interventions. The arms shipments from France 
were the most significant portion of this. Night relief flights into the Uli 
airport brought in an estimated 200 tons of armaments per week from 
French sources, often shuttled through the Ivory Coast or Gabon for a level 
of plausible separation between the two nations.” Given the paucity of 
heavy weaponry, modern assault rifles, armour, and planes on the Biafran 
side, it is perhaps best estimated that most of this tonnage was ammunition 
for the vast variety of weaponry the Biafran side used. In terms of other 
internationally provided weaponry, there was little to be had: Britain, the 
United States, and the USSR did not sell or provide armaments to the Bi- 
afrans, and as has been noted the black market weapons deals often went 
spectacularly awry. The only notable success of the independent Biafran 
arms search was the series of Minicon trainer planes that served as an ad 
hoc air force in the final stages of the war.®’ Essentially, while the Katanga 
mercenaries and gendarmerie were more or less directly equipped by the 
Belgian government, the Biafrans had much less international support in 
terms of supplying their armed forces. 
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This was borne out in expertise as well. While the Katanga struggle and 
the Congo Crisis as a whole lifted mercenary soldiering into the spotlight, 
the Biafran war served to break the reputation of the mercenary soldiers. 
Ojukwu’s army employed a variety of mercenary soldiers and overall got a 
very poor return on its investment. Perhaps the best of the poor lot was the 
previously mentioned Rolf Steiner, who gave adequate service in organizing 
the 4™ Commando Brigade and leading it in several irregular raids on the 
Federal Army. However, in the end he was criticized heavily for comman- 
deering supplies from both the Biafran Army and the Red Cross and ended 
his service under a cloud.*' As for the other major mercenary interventions, 
they were, with few exceptions, a disaster for the Biafran side. Colonel Mi- 
chael Hoare of Congo fame made a brief appearance, but his terms were 
unacceptable to the Biafrans. The Federals had no intention of hiring him 
and he withdrew from sight. In late 1967 the French directed Ojukwu to 
the services of the large network of mercenaries with ties to France, mostly 
ex-Foreign Legionnaires. This led to the dubious employment of Captain 
Roger Faulques, another hardened veteran of the Congo, who promised to 
provide 100 veteran mercenaries to help turn the tide of the war.** Instead 
he arrived with 49 troops, who then were bloodily repulsed at Calabar with 
significant losses. A scant few weeks later they left, taking with them six 
months’ pay for 100 men, a salary all out of proportion to what they had 
accomplished.** Although admittedly both sides were already loath to use 
hired guns, when taken in comparison with the effectiveness of the mer- 
cenaries in Katanga and the subsequent troubles in the Congo, the work 
of the mercenaries in Biafra was certainly a disappointment and served to 
close the chapter on their general use in Africa until a brief revival after the 
Cold War.** 

Of course, with several of the mercenaries employed having also served 
in Katanga, there was something more afoot in the Biafra conflict than the 
local hesitation to employ outside military contractors. The two conflicts 
were not comparable in that while in Katanga the Gendarmerie initially 
faced off against a fractured and ill-trained ANC and then against a divid- 
ed UNOC force with an unclear mandate, the Biafrans faced a unified and 
enthusiastic Nigerian Federal Army with clear goals and a sound strategy. 
To put it simply, the Biafran conflict illustrated the increasing ability of 
African states to project their power. When the conflict broke out in 1967, 
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the Federal forces had less than 9,000 members and only 184 officers under 
arms.*° While an army of this size was not uncommon in most postcolonial 
African states, it was hardly large enough to wage a widespread conven- 
tional war. As such, it underwent a massive recruitment and training effort 
and expanded itself to well over 100,000 personnel by 1970.% By that point 
its sheer size made it one of the largest militaries in sub-Saharan Africa. 
Beyond this, thanks to the needs of the war and the international align- 
ments Nigeria took advantage of, this military was well equipped with the 
most modern military technology that it could acquire. By the end of the 
war Nigeria could boast of having one of the largest and most modern mil- 
itary forces in all of Africa. Beyond this, if outside observers occasionally 
remarked upon the clumsiness, the sluggishness, or even the incompetence 
of the army itself, the scale of its accomplishments must be remembered.*” 
During wartime, the federal government expanded its armed forces tenfold 
(including the creation of its own air force), trained an entire generation of 
new Officers to lead it, and managed to put down a supremely motivated 
opponent who was fielding 40,000 soldiers on his home ground. While 
certainly there were no feats of military genius, the Nigerian command 
managed to end the war with a mostly green army and kept the bloodshed 
to a minimum in the aftermath of conflict. This illustrated the increasing 
ability of the African state to project its strength as needed, and Nigeria 
emerged from the war as an African Great Power because of its exercising 
of these abilities. The experiences of the Federal military served to place 
the capabilities of African militaries back on an effective level and erase 
part of the embarrassing memory of the corrupt and ineffective ANC of 
the Congo. 

The combination of decreasing external involvement and effectiveness 
with the increasingly potent centralized African state put an incredible 
strain upon the attempted legitimacy and sovereignty of the Civil Seces- 
sionist state, but in the end it was a fundamental failure of the state struc- 
ture that caused its collapse. With the factors already discussed in the 
Introduction to Part I serving as the general framework for the existence 
of the Biafran State, it still was the creation and separation of a created 
state led by a cadre of elites and effected by the pre-existing political ap- 
paratus of the region. Biafra, like Katanga before it, was a project of the 
elites that founded and ran it, particularly Ojukwu himself. As has been 
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noted, Ojukwu was essentially the heart of the rebellion and of the sep- 
aratist state. His military and civilian subordinates were also elites, and it 
was their combined vision of Biafra as a state that served as the blueprint 
for the secession. The input of the vast majority of the population was not 
considered in its creation. This is not to say that the population at large 
did not share in the waging of the conflict or share the sense of being a 
part of Biafra. If anything, the sacrifices and heartbreak that the Biafran 
people, particularly the Igbos, underwent in their quest for their own state 
remains one of the most notable aspects of the conflict. However, it is not 
their participation in the general existence of Biafra that would define it as 
a populist movement but instead the stake that the general populace had 
in the definition of their state and its outlook, something that neither the 
leaders of Biafra nor Katanga cultivated. Instead Biafra tended to be a sin- 
gular state, run by a leader who was described afterward by his fellows as “a 
dictator.”** The only time that the governing philosophy of Biafra itself was 
questioned was in the bombastic Ahiara Declaration of June 1969, where 
Ojukwu made the bold statement: 


When I speak of the ordinary Biafran I speak of the People. 
The Biafran Revolution is the People’s Revolution. Who are 
the People? you ask. The farmer, the trader, the clerk, the 
business man, the housewife, the student, the civil servant, 
the soldier, you and I are the people. Is there anyone here 
who is not of the people? Is there anyone here afraid of the 
People—anyone suspicious of the People? Is there anyone 
despising the People? Such a man has no place in our Revo- 
lution. If he is a leader, he has no right to leadership because 
all power, all sovereignty, belongs to the People. In Biafra the 
People are supreme; the People are master; the leader is ser- 
vant. You see, you make a mistake when you greet me with 
shouts of “Power, Power”. I am not power—you are.” 


Throughout the lengthy document Ojukwu makes numerous attempts 


to redefine the Biafran war as a populist revolution and suggests sever- 
al radical alterations in the composition of the Biafran ideology. He even 
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attempts to position the “Revolution” as one of global populism, opposing 
the imperialism of outside states and seeking solidarity with the rest of the 
postcolonial world. However, despite these firebrand words, Biafra never 
actually altered its structure and remained under the unitary structure it 
had always assumed. By the time the Ahiara Declaration had been distrib- 
uted to the populace, Biafra itself was so depleted that the remaining popu- 
lace could not carry out any of its precepts, and it was only a mere seven 
months later that Ojukwu fled the secessionist state and the war ended. 

The cases of Biafra and Katanga both show the limitations of the top- 
down imposition of the state. The case of Biafra is perhaps even more 
poignant in that it reveals the ultimate limitations of the state structure 
even with the full engagement of the populace. With the elites imposing the 
conception and idea of the state and determining the methodology of at- 
taining the state itself, a certain inflexibility entered the struggle: the elites 
insisted upon a state existing and their status within it. This in turn led to 
the necessity for a conventional struggle that was not necessary in terms of 
the more flexible popular struggles. Simply put, the elite projects became 
limited to the idea of an existing state proving its legitimacy and thereby 
gaining recognition,” which became unworkable in the geopolitical en- 
vironment of the decolonization of Africa and the creation of the OAU. 

In the final accounting of the Civil Secessions, Katanga set the stage for 
their ultimate failure as a strategy, but Biafra proved the concept a stillborn 
one. The elite conception and presentation of the Civil Nation posited the 
existence of the state itself as the sole immediate goal of the secessionist 
conflict, a goal that set a generally smaller and weaker state in a conven- 
tional struggle against its internationally recognized host state. The goal 
of maintaining the facets of legitimacy within the secessionist state by the 
regime were temporarily successful in Katanga because of the massive 
external military aid to Tshombe’s regime as well as the weakness of the 
Congo’s response and the muddled ideological goals of the United Nations. 
This central attempt at legitimacy became infinitely harder to achieve in 
the Biafran case due to the paucity of external aid given to the secessionists 
as well as the strength and clear goals of the federal government. Of course, 
in terms of international legitimacy, the United Nations set the precedent 
of recognition in the Katanga case, but this in turn would be reinforced by 
the construction of the Organization of African Unity and its precepts. By 
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the end of the Biafran war it was clear that the idea of the creation of a civil 
state and then struggling for its legitimacy and recognition on a global or 
even continental stage was a dead end in terms of the secessionist goals on 
the continent of Africa. However, parallel conflicts occurring elsewhere on 
the continent would take a different evolutionary path and would set the 
stage for more successful outcomes for separatists and secessionist groups 
in Africa. 
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The Long Wars 


While the Civil Secessions, those secession attempts that involved the sim- 
ple declaration of a territorial sovereign nation and then a struggle for rec- 
ognition, proved to be a dead end in terms of gaining political separation, 
they were not the only means attempted during the years of decolonization 
in Africa. At the same time that Katanga was haggling with the Congolese 
government and the United Nations, two other secession attempts were 
already underway on the continent, although due to their nature they re- 
ceived far less commentary and attention at the time. However, these two 
secessions, the ill-defined Sudanese struggle and the Eritrean Revolution, 
not only survived the decade that saw the rise and fall of both Katanga 
and Biafra but continued their struggle for many years, with mixed results. 
These two conflicts are examples of what this work will term the Long 
Wars, and they existed within the same international context as the Civil 
Secessions. However, these struggles took a remarkably different direction 
in their manner of secession, which resulted in vastly different outcomes. 


REVOLUTIONARY METHODOLOGY 


This different methodology of secession may be traced to the intellectual 
context that surrounded the secession attempt. As has been established, 
the Civil Secessions were based on the example of decolonization. The se- 
cessionist proto-states were constructed in such a way as to attempt to gain 
international recognition upon their declaration. The struggles themselves 
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ensued when the host state refused to recognize the removal of the se- 
cessionists from their state and mobilized military forces to compel the 
reintegration of the would-be independent polity. The struggles then gen- 
erally took the form of the secessionist state being gradually overpowered 
while it vainly attempted to gain the recognition it took for granted fol- 
lowing the international precepts of self-determination that had led to 
decolonization itself. 

The Long Wars were based on a different conception of decolonization, 
taking their examples instead from the far-flung corners of the globe where 
colonialism and imperialism had not been abolished civilly by international 
law, but had instead been thrown bodily from the formerly colonized re- 
gion. Put simply, while the Civil Secessions had taken decolonization as 
their model, the Long Wars looked to the global liberation struggles for 
their structure and ideology, resulting in a reversal of the previous model. 
Instead of declaring a state and then struggling to defend it and its legitim- 
acy from external threats, the Long Wars established a precedent of mass 
movements struggling against the occupying forces and decisively defeat- 
ing them before seeking full international recognition. While previously 
there had been few if any examples to bear out the efficacy or even possi- 
bility of such an undertaking, following the Second World War two prime 
examples leapt into prominence: those of China and Vietnam. 

China had been a victim of colonialism since the nineteenth century, 
with the costly Opium Wars, Taiping Rebellion, Boxer Rebellion, and then 
the Revolt at Wuchang, which finally overthrew the Qing Dynasty, all serv- 
ing to bind China further into a web of unequal relationships in terms of 
trade and power. Following the overthrow of the Qing Dynasty and the 
ascension of Sun Yat-Sen to the presidency of the First Chinese Republic 
under the banner of his Kuomintang Party (KMT) during the struggles 
of the early twentieth century, there had been the hope of a peaceful unifi- 
cation of the state, but it was not to be. Instead Sun Yat-Sen’s government 
effectively ended with his death in 1925, with the country still split among 
warlord factions. Chiang Kai-Shek, the commandant of the recently found- 
ed Whampoa Military Academy,' managed to seize power and unify the 
country following his Northern Expedition to crush the remaining war- 
lord-run regions. 
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While the country was now unified, the Chinese Communist Party 
(CCP) objected to the increasing corruption and continued colonialism 
present in the state. Beginning in the late 1920s the CCP split with the 
KMT and began an armed resistance to the Nationalist government.’ Al- 
though the CCP was riven with its own internal conflicts,* by the mid-1930s 
the majority of the factions had been put down and the largest remaining 
group under Mao Tse-Tung was driven across China in the legendary Long 
March. By 1937 the Communists were at bay and the Second Sino-Japanese 
War had begun with the Japanese invasion of Manchuria. 

The Long March and the following Sino-Japanese war thrust the pre- 
viously little-known Mao Tse-Tung into the international spotlight as both 
a political theorist and a guerrilla leader. It would be his central ideas that 
built the Red Chinese into a formidable conventional and guerrilla force 
over the course of the eight-year-long war with the Japanese. His writings, 
which are still widely available today, cover both the essential military strat- 
egies needed to defeat the imperialist aggressor and the social programs 
needed to establish the functional state to drive forward the liberation of 
China. In terms of military strategy, Mao proposed a guerrilla war to wear 
down the Japanese in the vast and often hostile spaces of China, weakening 
the invaders until a decisive struggle could be won against them.‘ In terms 
of social planning, Mao’s Communists built from within and constructed 
the means to continue the struggle without the external aid of the indus- 
trialized nations. By the end of the Second World War, the Communists 
had not only developed themselves into a powerful military force but had 
organized themselves into an efficient and organized society from which to 
launch their final campaign to “liberate” China from its corrupt leadership. 

With the Japanese defeated it was only a matter of time before the still 
simmering conflict between the Nationalists and Communists re-erupted. 
Finally in 1946 the last confrontation began, with the Nationalists receiv- 
ing massive amounts of military aid from the United States while the Com- 
munists still remained generally isolated from external help.* Despite the 
disparity of aid given and the symbolic KMT victory at Yenan,° the Com- 
munists followed the military doctrine they had established in the previous 
struggle to marshal their strength and gain the upper hand. Their evolution 
from static defensive warfare with guerrilla operations to a mobile offence 
marked the beginning of the final stage of the conflict, and Mao’s forces 
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slowly drove the Nationalist forces farther and farther south. As they ad- 
vanced, the Communists captured larger amounts of military hardware 
and organized their expanding territory, finally driving Chiang Kai-Shek’s 
government over the straits to exile in Taiwan in 1949. 

The story of the Vietnamese struggle parallels that of the Chinese, but 
follows a more explicit anti-colonial narrative. At the time of the Second 
World War, the area known as Vietnam was part of French Indochina, a 
region that had been claimed and conquered in the late nineteenth century 
during the expansion of the French Empire. When France was overrun by 
the Germans, the colony fell under a pro-German collaborationist French 
government known as Vichy but was swiftly occupied by the Japanese, who 
intended it to become part of their Greater East Asian Co-Prosperity Sphere. 
However, seeing the struggle between the French and the Japanese for Viet- 
namese favour, the Vietnamese Communists met at a conference in Bac Bo 
to plan their own struggle for Vietnamese independence. The organization 
they formed to accomplish these goals was named Viêt Nam Déc Lap Dong 
Minh Hoi,’ or Viet Minh for short. The Viet Minh immediately set out to 
mobilize the peasants, workers, and bourgeoisie to oppose either French or 
Japanese imperialism. The mass organization that emerged was stratified 
under the command of a central committee, much like the CCP, and also 
followed their example in making it a primary goal to set up guerrilla bases 
in remote safe locales from which to wage a struggle against their stronger 
occupiers.* While there were immediate splits within the greater National- 
ist front, the Viet Minh survived in their prepared guerrilla bases. 

The Second World War ended with the Viet Minh as arguably the 
strongest and best organized Asian liberation front. French control had 
been broken in 1943 and the Japanese were finally defeated in 1945. Dur- 
ing the waning years of the war Franklin Roosevelt had made it clear he 
preferred that Vietnam remain under its own administration, giving hope 
to the Nationalists that their history as a colonized state was coming to an 
end. On 2 September 1945 Ho Chi Minh spoke before a crowd of Vietnam- 
ese nationalists in Hanoi and proclaimed the independence of Vietnam.’ 
However, in the aftermath of the war, the French were determined to take 
back their imperial possession, making conflict inevitable. 

While the struggle during the Second World War had been impres- 
sive, most could write off the abilities of the Viet Minh because they had 
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been fighting a Japanese Empire that was overextended and finally beaten 
by a combination of other great powers. With the beginning of the First 
Indochina War against France, it now appeared that the Viet Minh would 
be fighting a battered but still formidable imperial power. However, the 
Viet Minh had a strong political and social structure in place supporting 
their veteran guerrilla organization, as well as an effective strategy that had 
been tested against the Japanese aggressors." The war began easily for the 
French in 1946 with the capture of several major cities while the Viet Minh 
retreated to their previous strongholds in the countryside. The French at- 
tempted to counter the political clout of the Viet Minh in 1949 by creat- 
ing an opposition government, but it gained little international traction. 
By 1950 the war had bogged down into monotonous raids and skirmishes 
between the Viet Minh guerrillas and the French regulars, wearing down 
the French will to continue the fight. By 1954 the situation was considered 
a quagmire by the French public, a view that was validated by the shock- 
ing Vietnamese victory at Dien Bien Phu, which demolished any French 
dreams of a return to empire in Indochina. 

The Viet Minh victory was seen as a remarkable feat: a non-indus- 
trialized proto-state had organized itself and waged war on an imperial 
power that had the backing of the United States.'’ By constructing a social 
and political apparatus to sustain a protracted war and avoiding direct 
conventional conflict with the stronger enemy, the Vietnamese won their 
independence and inflicted a decisive defeat upon their previous coloni- 
al overlords. While the rest of the colonized world could take notice of 
Mao’s victory in China over a Western-backed opponent and appreciate 
the victory, it would always be possible to dismiss it as a victory against a 
rotten and corrupt regime. The Viet Minh victory over the French was a 
direct application of concepts either paralleling or borrowed from the Chi- 
nese example. The efficacy of the revolutionary liberationist model offered 
could no longer be denied. The colonized world could look at the decisive 
Viet Minh victory in 1954 and see a possibility that had previously been 
considered impossible: that by fighting a slow, protracted war supported by 
an organized citizenry, smaller and less developed nations could drive out 
their colonial masters. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN AFRICA 


This model was not slow in its transition to Africa. Looking simply at North 
Africa, the Front de libération nationale (FLN) in Algeria began waging its 
own protracted conflict in 1954, following the Chinese and Vietnamese 
revolutionary model to wage a struggle in both the urban centres of the 
state and in the countryside. However, sub-Saharan Africa was a differ- 
ent story. With the political agitation of the increasingly aware and mobil- 
ized populations of the colonies, self-government and then decolonization 
began in 1957, seeming to negate the need for such drastic measures as a 
protracted liberation war. However, not all regions of Africa were in the 
process of decolonization and many did not have the same dynamics as 
the majority of the states now being given self-rule. Portuguese Africa was 
held under the ideology of lusotropicalism, and the fascist government that 
ruled Portugal argued that Angola, Mozambique, Guinea-Bissau, and the 
Cape Verde islands were not colonies themselves but were instead over- 
seas provinces of Portugal proper.'* South Africa was held in the grip of 
an apartheid minority rule and also claimed a mandate over Namibia." 
Northern Rhodesia followed the more peaceful path of decolonization but 
Southern Rhodesia (simply Rhodesia following 1964) resisted the calls for 
majority black rule and declared itself independent in 1965." In all of these 
cases, the international call for decolonization had not started the process 
of self-determination, and so the alternative route of protracted liberation 
struggle was called for. 

Portuguese Africa consisted of three major territories: Angola, Mo- 
zambique, and Guinea-Bissau, with the Cape Verde islands initially being 
lumped in with Guinea-Bissau. During the process of decolonization, the 
peoples of lusophone Africa had high hopes for their own self-determin- 
ation, but these were quickly dashed as the Portuguese refused to release 
their colonial holdings. While initially the nationalist groups within these 
territories accepted this idea, assuming this meant that then they would 
be treated as Portuguese citizens, it quickly became obvious that this was 
just a conceit to allow the weakest of the colonial powers to maintain its 
grip on its empire. Several mass movements quickly formed to demand 
and eventually struggle for their liberation from the Portuguese. In Angola 
no fewer than three movements developed over the course of the 1960s, 
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with the Movimento Popular de Libertação de Angola (MPLA), the Frente 
Nacional de Libertação de Angola (FNLA), and the União Nacional para a 
Independência Total de Angola (UNITA) all forming social bases, guerrilla 
cells, and international contacts to carry on their struggle for liberation. 
In Mozambique the Frente de Libertação de Moçambique (FRELIMO) was 
formed by the combining of three nationalist fronts under the leadership of 
Eduardo Mondlane. It fought for a social and military struggle for control 
of northern Mozambique and then spread its control slowly through the 
country to contest Portuguese rule. Lastly, there was the Partido Africano 
da Independência da Guiné e Cabo Verde (PAIGC), formed under the bril- 
liant leadership of Amilcar Cabral. Cabral’s understanding of the inter- 
relationship of social transformation and military struggle in the pursuit 
of liberation made him a rising star amongst the African nationalist lead- 
ers.” His overarching philosophy and skill in enunciating it even earned 
him international recognition at the Tricontinental Conference in Havana, 
where leaders from states in South America, Asia, and Africa met to dis- 
cuss their challenges and hopes in the process of decolonization." 

In each of these struggles the fronts made political education and 
mobilization their primary concern, creating safe loyalist areas that then 
supported the expanding efforts of guerrilla control. The developments 
of these fronts and their resolution to use violence resulted in protracted 
conflicts with a NATO-backed Portuguese military that would not accept 
the loss of its African territories.” These conflicts were long, and although 
the fronts had limited battlefield successes, they drained the already fra- 
gile Portuguese economy while undermining Portuguese support for the 
wars. The ultimate success of the nationalist fronts came in 1974 when the 
Carnation Revolution overthrew the Portuguese dictatorship and the new 
government made ending the interminable colonial wars a priority. 

For South Africa, things were not so clear cut, since in theory the state 
had been a semi-autonomous dominion within the British Empire since 
its formation in 1910, had lifted the British veto over its legislation in 1931, 
and only been formally independent since its adoption of a new consti- 
tution in 1961. However, during this entire period the country was ruled 
by the white settler-dominated government, which imposed a hardened 
race-based social stratification on its population, with the Africans being 
made into a permanent underclass. Following the ascension of the National 
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Party in 1948, the structure of apartheid was imposed, harshly delineating 
the lines between races and oppressing the black majority more than even 
the previously insensitive white rule had done. The black majority had al- 
ready had political organizations such as the African National Congress 
in place to try and deal with the increasingly unfavourable situation they 
found themselves in, but following the Sharpeville Massacre in 1960 the 
ANC formed Umkhonto we Sizwe ( “Spear of the Nation,” also abbreviated 
as MK) as an active military wing.” Using the pre-existing social networks 
of the ANC and other liberationist groups, Umkhonto we Sizwe launched 
a series of bombings across South Africa to try and weaken the apartheid 
government and draw international attention to the struggle.” However, 
MK did not achieve much in these initial strikes; their initial command 
structure was not well coordinated with the goals of the ANC, and follow- 
ing the 1963 raid on the Rivonia farm, their leadership was largely jailed or 
in exile.” This experience found itself paralleled with the more radical Pan 
Africanist Congress, or PAC, which was formed in 1959 and had initially 
organized itself for a more active role against the apartheid regime than the 
ANC. Beginning as early as 1960 the PAC had formed its own armed wing, 
which came to be known as Pogo (Xhosa for “Alone”).*? However, much like 
the ANC, after a series of directed clashes with white police and indigen- 
ous collaborators, the PAC and Pogo were largely driven into exile by the 
active apartheid security forces. Beginning in the early 1960s the members 
of the exiled leadership for both groups reorganized themselves into more 
politically integrated and disciplined military forces abroad and attempted 
to find ways for their fighters to return to South Africa and begin the fight 
anew.” However, due to the hostile regimes in Angola, Mozambique, and 
Rhodesia both groups experienced extreme frustrations in attempting to 
continue their campaigns. Even collaborating with other liberation fronts 
led to at best limited successes, with the ANC taking notable losses in the 
Wankie Game Reserve when they attempted to infiltrate that region” and 
Pogo being limited to mixed results in their partnership with the Zimbab- 
wean African People’s Union. 

The tide eventually turned with the fall of the Portuguese Empire in 
1974. The ANC was now able to move its MK forces into Angola and South- 
west Africa, where they aided the local nationalist groups and managed 
to press their way into South Africa. The Soweto Uprising in 1976 led to a 
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massacre of black South Africans by the apartheid government, convincing 
many young men to join both liberation fronts, swelling their ranks. By 
the early 1980s both groups were infiltrating South Africa and organiz- 
ing domestic military structures to carry on the guerrilla struggle within 
the country.” A campaign of bombings and targeted killings in the cities 
was followed by an expansion of attacks into the white-controlled farm- 
ing regions in the countryside.” The South African government, already 
reeling from its exertions in Southwest Africa, Angola, and Mozambique, 
began preparations for a political transition under President F.W. de Klerk 
in 1990, with the anti-apartheid groups being decriminalized and the pol- 
itical prisoners being released. The pressure of the armed groups such as 
Pogo and Umkhonto we Sizwe, under the direction of their political leader- 
ship, had brought the apartheid regime to heel and brought forth open 
elections whereby the Africa National Congress under Nelson Mandela 
would assume power in South Africa. 

As noted, the apartheid government also had difficulties with the 
South West African Peoples’ Organization (SWAPO), which was strug- 
gling for the liberation of Namibia. Namibia had been a German colony 
following the Scramble for Africa, but had devolved to South African con- 
trol after their conquest of it in the First World War. Since that time the 
South Africans had ruled it as an occupied territory and ignored calls for 
its self-determination following the Second World War. As such, in 1962 
SWAPO was created to organize the people of Namibia in their struggle 
against the encroaching apartheid of South Africa. Hostilities erupted 
formally in 19668 and continued as a protracted struggle known as the 
Border War, named so after the border with Angola, which was seen as the 
militarized region that threatened South African control. SWAPO fighters 
had found it increasingly challenging to operate solely within Southwest 
Africa and so had begun crossing the border to Angola for sanctuary from 
the aggressive South African forces. This in turn led to South African mil- 
itary interventions into Angola, sparking a regional conflict that eventual- 
ly involved SWAPO, the MPLA, UNITA, Cuba, the ANC, and the South 
African military. Finally in 1988, following the titanic struggle at Cuito 
Cuanavale in Angola, the South African government agreed to recognize 
the independence of Namibia in the tripartite talks between Angola, Cuba, 
and South Africa proper.” 
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Lastly, the minority government in power in Rhodesia” took the rad- 
ical step of declaring its unilateral independence from the British Crown 
in 1965 to preserve its white-dominated colonial system. While Rhodesia’s 
neighbours and former federation members Zambia and Malawi had gained 
their independence upon the election of a representative government, the 
Rhodesian government did not wish to incorporate the majority-African 
population within its white settler--dominated government. Britain there- 
fore refused to grant the Rhodesian government self-rule, leading the Rho- 
desians under Prime Minister Ian Smith to issue the Unilateral Declaration 
of Independence.*! 

At that time a liberation struggle had already begun under in 1962 the 
auspices of the revolutionary Zimbabwean African Peoples Union (ZAPU), 
which in 1964 had split to produce two rival liberation fronts, ZAPU and 
the Zimbabwean African National Union (ZANU). While they consistent- 
ly made statements and token efforts toward a unified front, their rivalry 
continued to simmer even as each built their social base amongst the 
populace and built safe base areas in the surrounding sympathetic African 
nations. ZAPU took a more orthodox Marxist-Leninist line, attempting 
to mobilize the labouring urban Africans within Rhodesia. They largely 
were given support by the Soviet Union and despite attempting guerrilla 
actions throughout the war were often focused on building larger conven- 
tional formations to effectively combat the Rhodesian security forces.” 
Conversely, their rivals ZANU took a more Maoist perspective and focused 
on mobilizing the rural peasantry for the liberation struggle. They largely 
drew their support from China and throughout the struggle focused on 
widespread guerrilla warfare to drain resources and manpower from the 
Rhodesians.* While both found support within the country, increasingly 
the mobilization and organization of peasant cells gave ZANU a powerful 
constituency.” 

Already the Unilateral Declaration of Independence had seen the 
Rhodesian government expelled from the Sterling Zone in 1965 and iso- 
lated from any Commonwealth ties. While the Eastern Bloc supported the 
liberation fronts, the Rhodesian government only found formal allies in 
South Africa and the Portuguese Empire, but both of these were facing 
their own struggles in southern Africa.” With the fall of the Portuguese 
Empire in 1974 and the withdrawal of much of the South African support 
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in the same period, the Rhodesian government found itself isolated and fa- 
cing two mature liberation fronts with broad ethnic bases of support.” The 
Rhodesian position was increasingly untenable, and despite several oper- 
ational victories, strategically the war was becoming unwinnable. Finally, 
in 1978 the white minority attempted a power-sharing agreement, allowing 
the election of Bishop Abel Muzorewa in 1979, but this could not last in the 
face of the surging nationalism of ZANU and ZAPU. To resolve the issue, 
the Rhodesian government, ZAPU, and ZANU attended a British-facilitat- 
ed constitutional conference beginning in September 1979. By December 
all parties signed an accord called the Lancaster House Agreement that 
reversed the Unilateral Declaration of Independence and set elections to 
be held under British auspices. In April 1980 the ZANU-PF party of Rob- 
ert Mugabe was elected in Zimbabwe as the strong political education and 
social base fostered by ZANU’s strategy created electoral support for the 
liberation parties.” However, it is important to note that without the ex- 
haustion of the Rhodesian government through the protracted conflict, the 
liberation of Zimbabwe from white rule would never have occurred. 


SECESSION AS PROTRACTED WAR 


It was these models of liberation struggles that informed the structure and 
methodology of the Long War secessions. The factions involved recognized 
that their separatist states would never be given recognition without first 
winning a military victory over the host state. However, as may be noted 
in the cases of Civil Secession, the host state held all the advantages in 
terms of political and military power. The existing state held international 
legitimacy, which opened up a host of strengths denied to the secession- 
ist bodies. The host could deal fairly and openly with other nations of the 
world, receiving access to both markets and international aid. They had 
currency to purchase military hardware, medicine, and food. They had a 
larger and established economic base to draw from to pursue their military 
goals. Simply put, as a rule the host state was larger, stronger, and better de- 
veloped in pursuing the projection of violence and political power than the 
separatist groups. It was thus imperative for these groups to find a model 
that offered a chance for victory in terms of a secessionist struggle. They 
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found such a model in the conception of the protracted struggle of a mass 
movement of people. 

This model offered a number of advantages. The general methodol- 
ogy and structure of the revolutionary liberation model involved initially 
politically and socially mobilizing the populace, usually through intensive 
educational efforts. This population base would then serve as a recruiting 
ground for fighters, cadres, and support personnel, as well as a source of 
food, shelter, and intelligence during the guerrilla operations intended to 
weaken the enemy.” When a region that could be made safe from the op- 
position was found, whether across international borders or separated by 
difficult terrain, it would be transformed into a base, where a developing 
industrial and agricultural economy would be set up. These regions would 
take on increasing complexity as members of the popular front with various 
skills found their way to the base area, with the eventual goal being one of 
self-sufficiency and enough output to support the operations of increasing 
numbers of guerrilla fighters. In effect, at this point the popular movement 
would have taken on the form of a functional society within their state, and 
it then used the base of this society to support the campaign to harass and 
weaken the host society. When the enemy was weakened sufficiently and 
the surrounding populace mobilized enough, additional base areas would 
be created until a final conflict could be chanced with the enemy.” 

These movements offered a contrasting vision to the conventional 
state that they existed in and took on a methodology that would attempt to 
counter the inherent strengths of the host state. While the host state had 
the sole legitimate access to the outside world, the liberation/secession front 
attempted to create a self-sufficient society. While the host state had a large, 
strong conventional military, the liberation/secessionist model offered few 
targets for this military and weakened it through guerrilla warfare. In ef- 
fect, the secessionist groups did not need to have the legitimacy of a state 
(and therefore take on the weaknesses of the Civil Secessions) and therefore 
were free to prosecute the conflict in as advantageous a way as possible. 

However, this model also imposed several of its own limitations and 
difficulties. To gain a large enough and devoted enough following often 
required a complex and often circuitous path to create a program that 
would sustain a protracted conflict. Class divisions often proved nearly 
fatal to the protracted conflicts as the goals of the peasants, the base of 
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such insurrections according to Maoist doctrine, were often distinct from 
the goals and aspirations of industrial labourers, the bourgeoisie, and even 
the colonial elites. To create an effective mass movement the program they 
followed often had to address these varied goals and create a compromise 
that could attract enough general followers without creating a program 
too broad to build an attractive alternative society upon. For example, the 
Viet Minh were able to build an effective popular movement by creating a 
liberationist program against the Japanese, but they were able to sustain 
this program and move it forward by offering a compelling and egalitarian 
society to the disadvantaged peasantry and workers. However, even during 
the Japanese occupation, they had to soften their program of land redis- 
tribution to attract the rural landlords to their cause and sustain it in the 
struggle against the occupiers. 

Beyond this class struggle, in Africa and elsewhere there was the diffi- 
culty of ethnic identity, which often had influence well out of proportion to 
its historical basis. In Angola the three fronts were often based regionally 
and developed their own ethnic identities. In Zimbabwe, ZAPU gained the 
reputation of being an Ndebele movement while ZANU was thought to 
better represent the Shona. Such ethnic divisions could easily tear a liber- 
ation or secessionist front asunder. As will be noted, the secessionist strug- 
gle in Southern Sudan had to continuously reinvent itself to maintain a 
balance in perception with respect to the various groups within it. When 
this balance was upset, the movement inevitably splintered into another 
regional or ethnic movement. 

The program of the popular movements that drove the Long Wars will 
often be seen to change, splinter, and evolve throughout the course of the 
decades-long conflicts. Class, ethnic, economic, and even racial concep- 
tions of the struggle had to be addressed and accepted by a large part of the 
populace to allow for the growth of a society that could foster and endure 
the protracted nature of the struggle. However, when a program was finally 
agreed upon, the struggles that ensued could bear fruit, as will be noted in 
the successes of both South Sudan and Eritrea. 
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The Anomaly of Eritrean Secession, 
1961-1993 


It is nearly impossible to truly pin down the starting date of any of the long 
conflicts for secession in Africa, as one may choose the formation of the 
mass movement that sustained it, the pivotal action that drove the mass 
movement, or the creation of the context which surrounded this action. 
The Eritrean Secession might be said to have begun in 1958 when a group 
of Cairo-based Eritrean exiles met and established the earliest clandestine 
organization for the liberation of Eritrea. It equally might be said that those 
seeds were sown in the 1952 joining of the former Italian colony of Eri- 
trea to Ethiopia or in the following years when various political factions 
fought to direct the impotent Eritrean Assembly. There is also the obvious 
jumping-off point of the Italian conquest of Eritrea in the late nineteenth 
century and subsequent intense development of the region following their 
crushing defeat at the hands of Menelik II at Adowa in 1896. Some scholars 
have even gone so far as to trace the validity of Eritrean sovereignty and 
struggles all the way back to the Axumite kingdoms of central Ethiopia and 
their intermittent warfare against the coastal pastoralists. However, while 
all of these were to prove pivotal moments in the development of the nation 
of Eritrea, this study marks the beginning of the war proper on 1 September 
1961, when a small guerrilla band led by early dissenter Idris Hamid Awate 
opened fire at an Ethiopian police post in Western Eritrea.' From this date 
until the United Nations referendum in 1993 that established Eritrea as 
a separate sovereign nation, Eritreans fought a protracted conflict against 
Ethiopia and their numerous backers that featured guerrilla raids, pitched 
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battles, a social revolution, the politicization of a population, and one of the 
worst famines the world had seen to date. What emerged from this crucible 
of conflict was the first successful secession in Africa since independence, a 
remarkable undertaking and one that forms the centrepiece of this volume, 
both as a case study of the difficulties involved in secession and the anom- 
alous circumstances required to effect such a complete separation. 


THE END OF ERITREA 


When the shots were fired by Awate and his fledgling Eritrean Liberation 
Front guerrillas in 1961, it was in response to the rising pressures of Eri- 
trean nationalism that had been unleashed following the Second World 
War. From the late nineteenth century until 1941, Eritrea had been a 
prosperous Italian colony, dubbed in the 1930s the centrepiece of dictator 
Benito Mussolini’s new Roman Empire. The colony served as the staging 
area for fascist Italy’s subsequent invasion of Ethiopia, and large numbers 
of Eritrean colonial troops were used to great effect against Emperor Haile 
Selassie’s armies.” However, with the expansion of the worldwide hostilities 
to East Africa in the 1940s, the Italians were driven out of their holdings 
by British East African forces and both Ethiopia and Eritrea were placed 
under British control. While Haile Selassie was able to return to his throne 
in 1941, at the end of the war the British were left with the uncomfortable 
question of how to deal with Eritrea. In 1947 Italy formally renounced its 
claim to Eritrea or any of its other African territories, leaving the outcome 
even more uncertain.* While political factions were already forming in the 
small state and agitating for their own particular hoped-for outcomes, the 
case was eventually handed over the United Nations for a final verdict.* 
While the United States desired a consolidation of their ally Ethiopia’s 
control over Eritrea, the Soviet bloc pushed for total separation between 
the two nations. It was an acrimonious struggle mirrored by that within 
Eritrea, where the Unionist Party pressed its traditional interests by sup- 
porting union with Ethiopia against those of the Muslim League and the 
Liberal Progressive Party, who favoured Eritrean independence. In the end, 
there was what might be at best termed a compromise, with Eritrea being 
joined to Ethiopia as a federated territory under the Ethiopian crown. This 
of course was not much of a compromise to those favouring independence, 
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as it still placed their foreign affairs, military, finance, and international 
commerce under the “federal” government of an absolute monarchy. 

While the Eritrean nationalists were disheartened at the development, 
it was only the beginning of what would become complete Ethiopian dom- 
inance of the “federal” arrangement. Haile Selassie’s government complete- 
ly nullified and then dismantled the Eritrean state over the next ten years 
through a combination of money, informal influence, and often naked mil- 
itary intervention. The very year of federation was the last year that free and 
open elections were held in Eritrea. The constitution was suspended shortly 
thereafter and the jailing of dissident politicians and journalists soon fol- 
lowed. In 1956 Amharic was made the official language over the protests 
of the majority of the nation, which had traditionally adopted Tigrinya or 
Arabic as their preferred languages.° That same year the Eritrean Assem- 
bly was “temporarily suspended.” Although elections followed, they were 
without direction or organization, leading to bitterly contested results. The 
nascent labour union movement that had been growing in strength and 
organization was essentially driven from sight by a series of crushing blows 
dealt to it by the federal military during protest strikes in 1958.’ This was 
followed in 1959 by the leaders of the assembly voting to replace their own 
penal code with that of Ethiopia after one of their increasingly common 
visits to Addis Ababa. By 1960 the main political supports of a separate 
Eritrea had been dissolved, with most governmental and grassroots organ- 
izations having been reduced to irrelevancy or driven from the country. 
Even protests directed at the United Nations, which had created the rapidly 
crumbling federal system, were simply met with the response that all pro- 
tests would have to pass through the federal government first—in this case 
the Emperor himself.* The final curtain fell in 1962, when the assembly was 
at last “persuaded” to vote itself out of existence, a process aided by armed 
police and jets providing air cover. Eritrea was officially no more as of 14 
November 1962.” 


THE BIRTH OF THE ERITREAN ARMED STRUGGLE 


While the first shots of the conflict were fired in 1961, since 1958 there 
had been a group of expatriate notables who were already beginning their 
resistance against the creeping imperialism of Haile Selassie. Formed in 
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Cairo, the Eritrean Liberation Movement (ELM) was the first major or- 
ganized dissenting group and consisted of members of the disenfranchised 
educated upper classes of Eritrea. Many of its earliest known members 
were former members of the Eritrean Assembly, driven from their homes 
during the increasing violence of the Ethiopian repression. Woldeab Wol- 
demariam was a common example of the early Eritrean nationalist leader- 
ship. A newspaperman and former representative from the Liberal Pro- 
gressive Party, he was driven into exile by the events of the mid-1950s. He 
served as an early figure to rally around and still serves as a noble example 
of Eritrean nationalism. Another figure who proved to be pivotal in both 
the ELM and its successor movements was Osman Saleh Sabbe of the Mus- 
lim League.’ He too was a staunch nationalist and represented a consistent 
link of Eritrea’s struggles with the greater postcolonial movements of the 
world, most notably Pan-Arabism. However, despite its growing organiz- 
ation and outreach, the Eritrean Liberation Movement was anything but a 
monolithic endeavour. While outreach was already beginning and under- 
ground urban organizing in Eritrea proper was underway, the movement 
itself fractured into several cliques and factions. While the ELM was still 
trying to organize itself as a party in exile, one of its splinter groups, the 
Eritrean Liberation Front (ELF), took centre stage and opened fire on the 
Ethiopians in 1961. 

The decision to transform itself into an armed struggle was a momen- 
tous one for the ELF and quickly propelled it into the spotlight. Its guerrilla 
struggle brought it increasing attention and growth despite an incomplete- 
ly articulated program, with little ideology aside from being fiercely de- 
voted to the idea of Eritrean nationalism. This would prove to be enough 
as the struggle continued. The ELM, never fully organized or devoted to 
armed struggle, slowly came undone and during 1961-1965 the ELF made 
every effort to subsume or destroy its rival. By 1965 this goal had been 
accomplished, with the few remaining ELM cadres being absorbed into the 
growing power of the ELF. However, with its growth, the ELF had also in- 
herited the same difficulties that the ELM had struggled with. Eritrea itself 
housed almost equal populations of Christians and Muslims, which were 
then even more divided amongst nine separate ethno-linguistic groups 
across what was now Ethiopia’s fourteenth province. These divisions gave 
way to factionalism and competition within the front, threatening it even 
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as the Ethiopian military began to increase its pressure upon the nascent 
movement. Taking their cue from the earlier success of the Algerian FLN, 
the leadership of the ELF decided to divide the nation into five “zones,” 
each overseen by a different commander who often represented the major- 
ity confessional and ethnic group.'’ Unfortunately, this simply increased 
the rivalries, as each zone came to be run as a fiefdom and offered little 
cooperation to its neighbours in the face of increased resistance by the 
Ethiopian armed forces. While the struggle continued and the guerrilla 
forces increased their pressure on both the cities and the countryside, the 
Ethiopian forces were being rearmed by massive infusions of aid from the 
United States.!* From 1960 on, the military aid alone to Ethiopia was stag- 
gering, with $10 million a year in grants and loans being offered, and from 
1964 on material and logistical support continued to arrive.'* This made 
the struggle all the harder on the Eritrean guerrillas, and the Ethiopian 
strategy continued to evolve to incorporate the massive advantages they 
accrued in armour, air superiority, and special counter-insurgency forces. 
By 1968 it was becoming obvious that the Emperor’s troops were taking in- 
creased advantage of the zonal divisions, attacking each region in turn and 
inflicting terrible losses on the isolated forces. As the situation deteriorated, 
cracks began to show within the ELF, culminating in the Anseba Confer- 
ence in September 1968.'* This was to prove another pivotal moment in 
the struggle for Eritrea, as it established the unity of three of the zones 
following a largely democratic process supported by both the civilians of 
the regions and the guerrillas fighting in them. However, this action was 
not sanctioned by the ELF leadership, nor was it accepted by the remaining 
two zonal commands, giving rise to another rift with the united front of 
the Eritrean forces. However, with the increasing weakness of the ELF’s 
position and the positive military results garnered by the united zones, it 
became obvious which way the winds were blowing. In August 1969 the re- 
maining ELF leadership and zonal commanders met with the united zones’ 
commanders at Adobha. 


THE SPLIT OF THE NATIONALISTS 


The Adobha conference would prove to be one of the last attempts at a truly 
united front in Eritrea for nearly a decade.'> While the independent-minded 
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unified zones had seen better results in the recent struggles with Ethiop- 
ian troops, the ELF and its remaining zonal commanders still controlled 
the purse strings through their connections to the Arab states that offered 
money and weaponry. These offsetting dynamics, combined with a strong 
desire for unity at any cost, led to the resolutions adopted at the Adobha. 
All the zones were reconnected under a sole leadership council, which now 
styled itself the General Command. This General Command would con- 
sist of thirty-eight total members, six apiece from each of the three linked 
zones and ten each from the two remaining zones. This led to a structure 
that was inordinately stacked against the more independent and increas- 
ingly dissident unified group. Beyond this, the General Command would 
still serve under the previous Supreme Council of the ELF, which remained 
in the hands of the previously unsupportive leadership. While this arrange- 
ment temporarily re-established the ELF as a politically united force under 
its central leadership, it remained an untenable structure. The three unified 
zones continued to chafe under the current leadership and the often con- 
servative directions in which it was taking the organization. By 1970 the 
General Command erupted into violence, with six members of the com- 
mand itself being jailed and over 300 guerrilla fighters being executed. The 
progressive and dissident elements of the ELF, already dissatisfied with the 
politics, strategy, and leadership of the Supreme Council, began to splinter 
off and slowly coalesced into the second major combatant group of the war, 
the Eritrean People’s Liberation Front. 

This split of the armed forces would not be the last but was certainly 
the most important of the conflict. The literature since the independence of 
Eritrea has followed various paths to analyze the reasons behind the diver- 
gent characters of the ELF and the EPLF, covering aspects of religions, eth- 
nicity, class, even economic backgrounds of the various member groups, 
but perhaps the simplest explanation is that a rising tide of student recruits 
in the late 1960s brought with them newer radical ideas that had been ab- 
sent in the earlier leadership of the ELF. These progressive philosophies 
were brought to the fore as these students assumed leadership positions 
and participated in overseas training courses in such revolutionary coun- 
tries as Cuba and China. By 1970 the rising ambitions of these younger 
aspiring leaders and the faltering grip of the older conservative leadership 
simply could no longer coexist, and the split occurred. The ELF remained 
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a fiercely nationalist but loosely disciplined group of guerrillas and older 
intellectuals while the EPLF took a more rigorously revolutionary tack and 
began organizing a disciplined peasant base from which to grow its infra- 
structure. Despite their shared goals of Eritrean liberation, the two fronts 
immediately found themselves in military conflict, leading to a weakening 
of both sides as well as a reduction of sabotage, ambushes, and guerrilla 
strikes on the Ethiopian forces in Eritrea. The Ethiopian army launched 
a strong ground offensive in late 1970 that battered the ELF regions and 
followed this with a vigorous bombing campaign by the Ethiopian Air 
Force.'° Although neither of these proved decisive, they enhanced Ethiop- 
ian control over the regions and allowed for the building of further infra- 
structure to maintain that hold, such as a series of roads in Western Eritrea 
that increased the Ethiopian influence near the Sudanese border, a vital 
gateway for the ELF’s arms and food. 

Despite the military setbacks for both nationalist movements embod- 
ied in both the Ethiopian offensives and their own civil war, the early 1970s 
would prove to be fruitful for the nationalist movements. The Ethiopian 
forces treated the “pacified” regions of Eritrea like occupied enemy terri- 
tory and committed numerous atrocities and indignities on the Eritrean 
populace. Villagization schemes were attempted to cut back on guerrilla 
support without adequate food supplies or sanitary considerations.!” Live- 
stock and crops were simply seized. Entire populations saw their homes 
burnt to the ground. This had the obvious effect of inciting the populace 
against Haile Selassie’s troops and caused a resurgence in membership in 
both liberation fronts. The war continued to be fought in the countryside 
and the cities, with fighters of the ELF and EPLF striking numerous tar- 
gets during hit-and-run raids. Both nationalist fronts were showing an in- 
creased sophistication in their strategy and tactics and were slowly building 
their constituencies in both urban and rural settings. While neither front 
was charitably inclined toward its rival, signs were pointing to a détente 
between the two that would allow for a greater degree of organization in 
their activities. However, while the war ground interminably on, events 
were unfolding in Ethiopia that would alter the war in ways that neither 
front could be prepared for. 
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THE RISE OF THE DERG 


In 1974, Haile Selassie, King of Kings, Lion of Judah, the Elect of God, who 
had been Emperor of Ethiopia since 1930, was overthrown in a popular 
coup, arrested, and later killed by his military forces, which subsequently 
took control of his empire. The group behind this, the Derg,'* was a loose 
council of 120 military officers who saw themselves as enlightened techno- 
crats who could navigate Ethiopia through its current crises and restore its 
power and prestige. Although nominally headed by General Aman Andom, 
the committee was the site of several vicious behind-the-scenes struggles 
for power that ended with a former major in the Ethiopian Army, Mengistu 
Haile Mariam, as the main wellspring of power in the nation. General An- 
dom was executed in November 1974 and Mengistu assumed one of the two 
chairs of the Derg, which he would dominate for the next seventeen years. 
However, the upshot of this activity was that the already over-extended 
Ethiopian military was thrown into general disarray. During the course of 
the year-long confusion, the two Eritrean nationalist fronts continued their 
slow rapprochement and patched together a ceasefire in October,” leaving 
both organizations free to focus on fighting the disorganized Ethiopians as 
well as reaching out to the numerous new dissident groups that sprang up 
in the confusion and bloodshed following the Derg’s coup. 

The next four years would prove crucial to the eventual success of Eri- 
trean nationalism. The backlash against the growing excesses of the Derg 
(which shortly blossomed into what became known as a “Red Terror” as 
thousands of Ethiopians and Eritreans were summarily executed or impris- 
oned and tortured) drove massive amounts of recruits into the guerrillas’ 
camps and opened new opportunities for alliance with other revolutionary 
groups such as the Tigrayan People’s Liberation Front (TPLF).”° The ELF 
consolidated its control in Western Eritrea and grew its numbers of both 
trained fighters and militia. The EPLF used this period to establish several 
“liberated zones” where an astonishing number of social programs were es- 
tablished, from land reform to literacy programs to gender liberation. Both 
fronts continued their harassment of Ethiopian forces and slowly began 
to drive them out of the Eritrean borders as best they could. In early 1975 
the Eritrean fronts launched an attack on Asmara, which, although it was 
beaten back, set off an orgy of violence by the Ethiopian troops directed at 
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the city itself, further alienating the urban populace. The military success 
of both fronts continued with the defeat of the incomparably inept “Peas- 
ants’ Crusade” set up by Mengistu’s government in 1976, where 50,000 ill- 
equipped and untrained Ethiopian peasants were unleashed upon Eritrea 
with promises of conquered land. These forces were casually picked apart 
by veteran fighters of both Eritrean fronts and the TPLF, with few if any 
Ethiopian peasants actually ever setting foot in Eritrea. 

1977 saw continued confidence on the part of both liberation fronts. 
Early in the year the EPLF captured Nacfa and Afabet, two major trading 
centres on the northern Sahel province of Eritrea. These conquests were 
followed by Decamare and Keren, both important industrial centres. Be- 
yond this, Keren was a natural fortress that commanded the passes that 
gave the easiest access to the Sudan, which continued to be both a humani- 
tarian and logistical base for the Eritrean struggle. In the same period of 
time, the ELF captured the town of Tessenei and followed this feat with its 
liberation of Agordat, Adi Quala, and Mendefera. These successes reduced 
the Ethiopian presence to several isolated garrisons and the important cit- 
ies of Asmara, Massawa, and Barentu. Massawa was particularly important 
as it was the primary port for Eritrea and therefore a primary entry point 
for the food and weapons that the Ethiopian forces needed to keep their 
flagging cause alive. The EPLF managed to cut the road between Asmara, 
the capital, and Massawa in October 1977, and the end of Ethiopian re- 
sistance to Eritrean nationalism appeared to be in sight. With Mengistu’s 
Ethiopia caught between the liberation fronts in the north and a brutal 
war with Siad Barre’s Somalia in the west over the Ogaden territories,” it 
seemed impossible that the state could last much longer. 


THE DERG STRIKES BACK 


It was at this point that an astonishing international realignment altered 
the balance of power in Ethiopia once again. Mengistu’s Ethiopia had al- 
ready proclaimed itself a Marxist republic since shortly after its inception, 
although this had always been taken as at best a philosophical stopgap for 
what was essentially an ideologically empty revolt and coup. However, by 
1977 the ailing Ethiopia continued to declare its devotion to Marxist ideals 
and had completed an arms agreement with the Soviet Union. This new 
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arms agreement, alongside the belated recognition of the human rights vio- 
lations of the Derg regime, caused President Carter and the US Congress 
to deny any further military support to Mengistu’s Ethiopia. Sensing an 
opportunity for a greater presence in the Horn, the Soviet Union immedi- 
ately filled the military vacuum in Ethiopia, consequently abandoning its 
current proxy of Somalia. By July over $500 million worth of Soviet arms 
flooded into Ethiopia, dwarfing the previous US aid.” Beyond the military 
hardware, which included everything from MiG-21 fighters to SAM-7 
anti-aircraft missiles, military personnel from the Soviet Union, the War- 
saw Pact nations, Cuba, the People’s’ Democratic Republic of Yemen, and 
Libya arrived to bolster and train the Ethiopian Army.” During the siege 
of Massawa it was reported that Soviet advisors took a direct part in the 
fighting against the Eritreans and even that Soviet naval vessels provided 
shore bombardment to help drive away the EPLF advance.” Over 11,000 
Cuban troops served openly in the Ogaden War, helping to halt their re- 
cently abandoned Somali allies and aiding in their eventual defeat over the 
next year.” 

This massive aid continued, with 1978 shipments of advanced arms 
raising the total price of material aid to over $1 billion.” Tanks, rocket 
batteries, fighter planes, and long-range artillery were all provided, along 
with the expertise to effectively use them. Small arms arrived in almost 
obscene amounts as the Ethiopian army rose like a phoenix from its past 
four years of defeats. This staggering amount of military aid could only 
have one effect on the Eritrean struggle: strategic stalemate and eventu- 
al losses. As mentioned in passing previously, the EPLF had made a bold 
strike at Massawa in late 1977, driving the Ethiopian troops from the city 
to the fortified naval base and two small islands off shore. However, this 
was to be the high-water mark of the liberation struggle for the next seven 
years, as the EPLF could not attain complete control of the city and were 
then left to face the counteroffensive of the resurgent Eastern Bloc-backed 
Ethiopian Army, which was able to focus its energies on Eritrea following 
their victory in the Ogaden in 1978. 

The Ethiopian counteroffensives of 1978-79 were not tactically or stra- 
tegically brilliant, but the massive amount of men and material mustered 
meant that even a blunt series of assaults achieved significant battlefield re- 
sults. By 21 June 1978 there were reportedly 70,000 Ethiopian troops massed 
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in Tigray preparing for the upcoming offensive, and by July those numbers 
had risen to over 100,000, which, even if they were not superbly trained, 
were at least equipped with new and effective materiel.” By mid-July the 
offensive was underway, as multiple spearheads of Ethiopian armour and 
troops penetrated Tigray and southwestern Eritrea, with the heaviest blows 
landing on the ELF areas. By 21 July the ELF had been driven from the 
majority of their captured cities and towns in the western lowlands and 
the central highlands, exposing the western edge of the EPLF domains. 
Offensives also began from the Ethiopian garrisons of Massawa and As- 
mara, further sowing confusion and battering the overstretched Eritrean 
forces. The responses of the liberation fronts took different forms: the ELF 
attempted to hold its ground against the Ethiopian steamroller while the 
EPLF announced several “tactical withdrawals,” in the process abandoning 
recent gains around such cities as Decamare and Massawa.’ The results 
also differed: in their attempt to hold their ground against the massed 
Ethiopian forces the ELF inflicted great casualties against them but also 
sealed their own fate. Already battered by years of warfare and having been 
waning in prestige in comparison to the more radical and organized EPLF, 
the ELF was essentially broken as a military force following the Ethiopian 
attacks of the late 1970s, and its remaining forces were slowly absorbed 
into the EPLF over the next several years. The EPLF lost a great amount of 
territory and also abandoned many carefully cultivated base areas, but it 
escaped complete destruction and instead re-entrenched in Keren and the 
Sahel region of the northwest, which continued to serve as safe liberated 
base areas for the Eritreans. 

Of course, this had only been the first counteroffensive of the Ethiop- 
ian forces. The second round of attacks was directed at the EPLF strong- 
hold of Keren in November 1978.” Featuring vicious struggles between 
veteran EPLF guerrillas and heavily armoured Ethiopian columns, the 
second offensive again showcased the military skill of the EPLF in inflict- 
ing significant casualties against the Ethiopian forces, but the disparity 
in men and materiel remained too great. This is not to say the Ethiopians 
simply came on in waves; since the influx of Soviet advisors and material, 
their tactics had evolved, and by using multiple columns of armour and 
advancing along several parallel paths, they forced the EPLF to spread their 
already meagre forces more thinly, exacerbating the disparity in numbers. 
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These new tactics had their effect, and on 26 November the EPLF forces 
abandoned Keren and fell back on their base areas around Nacfa and in 
the mountains of the Sahel, their last safe haven in the country. It was to 
prove an especially effective one, however, with the mountainous terrain 
and prepared logistical and defensive positions serving the Eritreans very 
well in the months to come. 


RECOVERY AND VICTORY 


1979 and 1980 saw the Eritrean forces at bay but certainly not defeated. 
Ethiopian forces launched their third, fourth, and fifth offensives in 1979 
and achieved nothing against the prepared and veteran EPLF. These strikes 
comprised over 50,000 Ethiopian troops supported by massive amounts of 
armour and artillery and yet were unable to make any measurable headway 
against the base areas of the EPLF.” In eight days between 14 and 22 July, 
the Ethiopian army lost approximately 6,000 men. Indiscriminate bomb- 
ing against the base regions was resumed but caused little damage, as the 
Eritrean workshops, schools, and hospitals were generally either well cam- 
ouflaged or subterranean by this point in the war. 1980 brought a general 
stalemate on the front while the army continued to “pacify” its reclaimed 
regions of Eritrea. These efforts included the return of numerous human 
rights violations and often indiscriminate violence, especially against the 
restructured villages that the EPLF had created in their previous zones of 
control. However, due to the popularity of the EPLF social programs which 
had been established, this harsh treatment simply continued the alienation 
of the Eritrean populace and allowed the EPLF guerrilla activities to con- 
tinue almost unhindered behind Ethiopian lines. 

The last major event of 1980 was the final destruction of the ELF. While 
its military forces had been essentially broken in the fighting and retreats 
of 1978-79, the last guerrilla vestiges still existed in the very western reach- 
es of Eritrea near the Sudan border. With their strength almost gone and 
yet still standing astride the vital lifeline to food relief shipments, the ELF 
was more of a hindrance than a help to the EPLF’s continued struggle. A 
brief conflict ensued wherein the EPLF, aided by their erstwhile allies in 
the TPLF, finally drove the remnants of the ELF into the Sudan where they 
would serve no further role in the conflict.*! There now officially remained 
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only one dominant Eritrean nationalist force carrying on the struggle, but 
it was one that had withstood years of civil and external war and had estab- 
lished itself as the more revolutionary and pragmatic of the two. By 1982 its 
strength would again be put to the test against the massive Ethiopian “Red 
Star” offensive. 

The personnel gathered for the “Red Star” campaign (so named by 
Mengistu as a parallel to the contemporary “Bright Star” US exercises in 
the Mideast) was the largest concentration of military manpower seen so 
far in the conflict. The total military strength for Ethiopia at this point 
stood at 245,000, by far the largest army in Africa. The offensive itself saw 
120,000 troops deployed against the Eritrean forces, although most of these 
were conscript troops with little training who were mostly used for massive 
blunt assaults against the EPLF positions.” Thus, although they outnum- 
bered their Eritrean opponents by eight to one, the assaults often ended 
in bloody repulses, and by the end of the campaign over 40,000 of these 
Ethiopian conscripts would be casualties. By May 1982 the offensive had 
not even captured Nacfa, and in June the Ethiopian armed forces ceased 
operations. Despite it being their largest campaign to date, the Ethiopians 
still could not dislodge the Eritreans. With the failure of the “Red Star” 
campaign and its small follow-up “Stealth Offensive” of 1983, the strategic 
initiative returned to the battered Eritrean forces, and they began to hesi- 
tatingly advance against the spent Ethiopian forces in 1984. Although the 
Ethiopian forces continued to expand (topping 340,000 men in total in 
1983 alone) and launched several counteroffensives in 1984 and 1985, they 
would never come so close to winning the war again. 

The 1985 offensive was the largest yet and drove the Eritreans back 
from their recent gains with their largest losses to date (approximately 
2,000-4,000 personnel killed and wounded), but this setback was primar- 
ily due to the Eritreans’ switch from guerrilla to mobile warfare (which 
will be covered later in this chapter). The Eritrean repulse of the 1984-85 
offensives saw the EPLF consolidate their hold on their western liberated 
zones and grow their forces from approximately 12,000 formal fighters 
to 30,000 by 1987, when their major counteroffensives began.*? Drawing 
strength from their liberated areas and transforming the villages and cit- 
ies they captured, the EPLF drove the Ethiopian forces back step by step 
and used their extremely effective social and relief organizations to help 
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mitigate the effects of the massive famine that had been underway since the 
early 1980s. It was in these advances that the Eritreans began functioning 
effectively as conventional forces, taking and holding the ground they were 
traversing and forcing an Ethiopian response. The mobile warfare phase of 
the EPLF finally drew the Ethiopian forces into a decisive battle at Afab- 
et on 17 March 1988, and over the next two days proceeded to annihilate 
the Ethiopian Northern Command.*4 Over 15,000 Ethiopian soldiers were 
killed and massive amounts of small arms, artillery, tanks, and ammuni- 
tion fell into the hands of the ever-stronger EPLF.” Although the Ethiopian 
forces still existed in strength throughout Eritrea and would continue to 
struggle against the Eritrean liberation, they would never pose an adequate 
threat against the Eritreans after Afabet and were, despite their size and 
equipment, a broken force. In February 1990 Massawa fell to a rapid ad- 
vance of the EPLF forces, who this time conquered the island bases with a 
small flotilla of rubber craft. By February and March 1991, Asmara fell to 
EPLF siege. The remainders of the Ethiopian garrisons of Asmara and Ke- 
ren attempted to retreat to the Sudan and the vast majority of the combined 
force was captured en route. The struggle in Eritrea was essentially over, 
but one last act remained. 

In January 1989 the TPLF had joined with a number of other ethnic 
liberation fronts in Ethiopia to form the combined Ethiopian People’s 
Revolutionary Democratic Front (EPRDF). As the most veteran of all the 
organizations, the TPLF took the lead in the organization, and by Febru- 
ary 1989 had driven the Ethiopian army completely from Tigray. Although 
relations had ruptured between the EPLF and TPLF in 1985, they had been 
restored during the successes of 1988, and the EPLF had sent a detachment 
to aid in the final liberation of Tigray and beyond.” Working side by side 
with the EPRDF from 1989 on, the combined force held Tigray and built its 
strength until February 1991. Despite the obviously growing threat from 
the combined forces of the various liberation fronts, the Ethiopian gov- 
ernment found itself unable to muster an effective response. Beginning in 
the late 1980s, their Soviet benefactors had already been reducing their aid 
as internal tensions fostered by the strain of the Cold War weakened them 
from within. By 1989 the arms shipments and logistical support from the 
Soviet Union had dried up, leaving the already ailing Derg regime without 
its most important patron. While some smaller allies such as North Korea 
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would offer Mengistu’s regime aid until the end, it would not be enough to 
revive the Derg’s strength. 

From February on, the EPRDF launched a series of offensives, includ- 
ing “Operation Teodros,” “Operation Dula Billisuma Welkita” (Oromo for 
“Equality and Freedom Campaign”), and finally “Operation Wallelign,” 
which finally brought an end to Mengistu’s Ethiopian regime when the 
dictator fled on 21 May 1991.°” This effectively ended Ethiopian resistance 
and brought the TPLF-led coalition to power in Ethiopia. One of its first 
acts was to keep its previous promise to the EPLF and sponsor a resolution 
in the United Nations for the recognition of Eritrea as its own sovereign 
state. The thirty-year struggle for Eritrean liberation was over, and fol- 
lowing a 1993 referendum, Eritrea joined the world as the first successful 
secession on African soil. 


THE REASONS FOR SUCCESS 


Of course, the first major question that must spring to mind is: Why was this 
secession, of all attempts, successful? It did not have the foreign support or 
uncertainty regarding the concept of secession that Katanga had in its at- 
tempt. It did not have the humanitarian outcry of Biafra. The same factors 
that doomed all previous attempts and have since hobbled all subsequent 
attempted secessions applied to Eritrea: a lack of international recognition, 
a limited supply of arms, a finite and tenuous resource base, and an inter- 
national consensus against the feared “balkanization” of African states. So 
what was it about the Eritrean case that allowed its anomalous success? 
What factors did the Eritrean conflict (and the EPLF in particular) have 
that set it apart from all the others so far and since? The answer is a tight 
combination of four interwoven factors that allowed Eritrea to achieve its 
successes. These four factors are (1) its unique historical development and 
the effects this had on the framing of the conflict, (2) the brilliant and ul- 
timately successful application of the Maoist concept of Protracted War, (3) 
the simultaneous social revolution undertaken by the victorious party and 
its ultimate effect of forging a national identity, and (4) lastly, the pragmatic 
and decisive relations the EPLF constructed with the reform insurgencies 
going on in Ethiopia at the time of their revolt. 
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An Anomalous History 


To deal with these factors in order, the first is the anomalous history of Eri- 
trea in terms of its relations with Ethiopia. The historical basis of secessions 
has always been seen as a vital factor in separating a body politic from its 
host state. Katanga argued for its independence from the Congo based on its 
previous separate administration during the colonial era under the Comité 
spécial du Katanga. Biafra pointed to the historically separate administra- 
tions for each Nigerian region as well as their political separation from the 
North prior to 1914 as the grounds for both a confederal solution and their 
own secession. For Eritrea, their history with Ethiopia allowed for an even 
stronger and perhaps more effective argument. Although Ethiopia argued 
that Eritrea was their fourteenth province and was historically part of the 
Ethiopian empire, Eritrea could, would, and did maintain that their history 
not only placed them well outside the Ethiopian sphere of influence but 
that also that their development during the colonial period culturally and 
socially severed whatever historical ties might originally have been extant. 

To begin with the history of Eritrea, the earliest connections that can 
be made to Ethiopia were to the Axumite kingdoms of the inland plateaus. 
By the fourth century CE, the Axumite expansion introduced Coptic 
Christianity to the highland plateaus that would form the heartland of 
both Ethiopia and Eritrea.’ These kingdoms waxed powerful and even ex- 
erted a small amount of influence on the non-Christian peoples who lived 
along the coastal plains by the Red Sea, particularly at the economically 
thriving port of Adulis. However, these early links were severed perma- 
nently by the Muslim expansion of the seventh and eighth centuries CE.” 
By approximately 750 CE the Muslim influence had driven the power of the 
Axumite kingdoms and their Coptic faith from both the coastal lowlands 
and the Sudan. This spread of Islamic strength helped the nascent Beja 
kingdoms coalesce, and they quickly expanded their own influence onto 
the central plateau region, essentially severing the ancient “Ethiopian” con- 
trol over whatever regions might now constitute Eritrea. In the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries the resurgent Ethiopians themselves had become 
recentralized and strong enough to challenge the Muslim states again and 
contested the central highlands, in a period that marked increased Chris- 
tian influence. However, control of the lowlands still eluded the Ethiopians, 
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and these plains would continue to be both an alien region and a staging 
ground for invaders for the next five centuries.“ Throughout the sixteenth 
century the various Islamic empires of the region, especially the Ottomans, 
would give military aid to the Muslim coastal groups, leading to a con- 
tested existence for the fertile plateaus. By the end of the century a variety 
of sources referred to the region encompassing the coastal plains and the 
central plateau region as Medhi Bahri and viewed this nascent Eritrea as 
politically and culturally separate from Ethiopia.*! In fact, from Eritrea’s 
growth as a regional economic hub to its sublimation into the Egypt of 
Muhammed Ali and his successors from 1823 to its eventual fate as an Ital- 
ian colony, Ethiopia could only claim partial control of the region for a 
period of nine years between 1880 and 1889. 

Even following this partial control, in 1889 the Italians claimed full 
sovereign rights to the territory, as stipulated first in its recognition by 
the other European powers at the Berlin Conference of 1885 and later by 
Ethiopia itself in the Treaty of Uccialli in 1889. Admittedly the Treaty of 
Uccialli was and remains a controversial document. While the Amharic 
translation signed by Menelik II was written as saying that the Ethiop- 
ians “might” use Italy as intermediaries to the rest of Europe, the Italian 
version essentially suborned Ethiopian foreign policy to Italy." However, 
despite this argument of interpretation, the treaty still clearly demarcated 
the boundaries of Eritrea and recognized the Italian sphere of influence 
over the Medri Bahri. Tellingly, even after the destruction of the Italian 
army at Adowa in 1896, Menelik did not conquer Eritrea as an Ethiopian 
possession. Instead the Treaty of Addis Ababa (signed 23 October 1896) 
reaffirmed Italian hegemony over an expanded Eritrea.*? From this time 
until their defeat in 1941, the Italian occupation would serve to physically 
and culturally develop Eritrea as a separate and distinct entity far different 
from the feudal empire that Ethiopia remained. 

Italian development played a decisive part in the creation of Eritrea. 
While admittedly the Eritreans themselves were seen as second-class sub- 
jects, the development of the Eritrean colony would have far-ranging impli- 
cations for their culture and society. The displacement of previous notables 
in favour of Italian elites was perhaps the first major change, altering the 
traditional power structure of the region.** Mass plantation farming and 
wage labour was introduced, as large farms producing cotton, fruit, sisal, 
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and coffee were set up and large numbers of Eritreans were recruited to 
work these fields to grow and harvest the produce for Italian consump- 
tion.* Mining was also introduced and continually expanded to produce 
the raw materials that the developing Italian state needed. Gold, iron, nick- 
el, chromium, and other minerals were found and an effort was made to 
increase the exploitation of Eritrea’s mineral wealth all the way into the 
1930s and 1940s.*° To help support this economy and develop other forms 
of it for their benefit, the Italians introduced improved medical and vet- 
erinary practices. In addition they instituted secular education for young 
men up to the fourth grade. The introduction of heavier industries and eco- 
nomic development also meant an expansion of infrastructure to take full 
advantage of the growing economy. A railway was built between Massawa, 
Asmara, and Agordat in 1922. An intricate network of all-weather roads 
was completed in 1935, primarily to aid in the military mobilization taking 
place in the colony. Telephone and telegraph lines were laid, and eventually 
airports were built to connect the burgeoning cities to the rest of the Italian 
Empire. Even the cities were expanded, as row houses were built to house 
the workers of over 300 small-scale workshops and industries around the 
major urban centres of Massawa, Asmara, and Assab, where increasing 
numbers of young Eritreans moved to earn wages to pay the new taxes 
being levied on them.“ By 1935, the year that thousands of Eritrean sol- 
diers invaded Ethiopia along with their Italian colonists, Eritrea no longer 
resembled its highland neighbour socially, economically, or culturally. 
From 1936 to 1941, Ethiopia and Eritrea were briefly linked, but this 
was under the domination of Benito Mussolini’s fascist military forces fol- 
lowing the driving of Haile Selassie from his kingdom. This five-year period 
saw Eritrea continually used as a logistical base for the further expansion of 
the Italian Empire in East Africa, an empire that would be contemptuously 
dismantled by the British East African forces in 1941. While Ethiopia was 
handed back to Haile Selassie, Eritrea remained under the rule of a British 
military commission, which continued to use it as a light industrial centre 
for the war effort in the region. The United States used the former colony 
as a depot for its regional shipping and even constructed an airplane as- 
sembly plant at Gura. Britain leaned even more heavily upon the former 
colony, using its facilities to create trade goods for markets in the Horn that 
had been isolated by the closure of the Suez Canal to Italian trade early in 
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the war. The Eritrean economy experienced a boom as it produced soap, 
matches, hand tools, beer, wine, and paper for regional trade. Simultan- 
eously, Eritrean social structures were experiencing an “Eritreanization” 
under British auspices. Lesser administrative positions were opened to the 
Eritreans and the colour bar was slowly lowered on a variety of social func- 
tions. Education was again revitalized, and Arabic, Tigrinya, and English 
were taught in over sixty schools.** Public health services again became 
available and the colony continued its modernization. 

Following the war the boom dried up, but the social and cultural chan- 
ges remained. However, there was still the sticky question of what must 
be done with Eritrea. The outcome of this question has already been dealt 
with at the beginning of this narrative, but the import of it to both sides 
remains the key issue here. While Ethiopia can and did point toward the 
earnest desire of large swathes of Eritrean society that did indeed wish for 
union with Ethiopia, those who dissented had a powerful argument against 
union and one that they continued to use to support the cause of seces- 
sion. That argument was a simple one: at no point could Ethiopia point 
toward a historic connection between the two nations, at least not one that 
was of recent enough vintage to truly matter. Even the brief periods of late 
nineteenth-century influence were themselves either not indicative of any 
formal connection or, as in the terms of the Treaty of Uccialli, formally 
renounced under international law. Furthermore, the Eritreans could and 
did argue that their separate evolution both socially and culturally in the 
decades of colonialism certainly put themselves outside any Ethiopian state 
that had existed throughout those decades. Whereas Ethiopia remained a 
largely feudal agricultural state that was run by a small aristocracy living 
off masses of downtrodden peasants, Eritrea was a semi-industrialized 
state with light industry, cash crop plantations, wage labour, and a flour- 
ishing administration, including a burgeoning political system made up of 
educated elites. As such, any claimed “union” between the two, whether it 
was historical or present, was spurious at best. 

Thus, following the forced federation of the two states in 1952, and 
especially following the dissolution of the Eritrean Assembly in 1962, the 
Eritrean opposition did not see themselves as a movement of a political 
body separating itself from a host nation. Instead they saw themselves as 
engaged in a decolonization struggle against an African colonizer. This 
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can be seen in a variety of literature, press statements, and even within 
the language used by the fronts themselves. Every group to emerge was 
a liberation front with nationalist intentions to free their nation from the 
control of an oppressive outside invader. The Eritreans would constantly 
make this argument throughout their struggle and made every effort to 
frame it as such. This was an important point for a very specific reason: 
as shown by the example of every secession struggle previous to that of 
Eritrea, the Organization of African Unity and the United Nations would 
brook no successful secession for fear of a domino effect and the balkaniza- 
tion of Africa.” Simply put, no international recognition could be expected 
and no international aid could be sought by a secessionist group. In fact, 
it would be far more likely to attract outright hostility and support for the 
host nation, in this case Ethiopia. However, with the Eritrean struggle 
cast as one of decolonization, a whole new world of possibilities opened up. 
In terms of the OAU, which dominated any discussions of international 
interest on the continent, decolonization struggles were sacrosanct. Article 
II of the OAU Charter proclaimed that one of the primary purposes of 
the organization was “to eradicate all forms of colonialism from Africa,” 
and article II, while serving as an insurmountable barrier to secession, 
declared “absolute dedication to the emancipation of the African territories 
which are still dependent” as one of the core principles of the union." By 
casting their struggle as one of decolonization, then, the Eritreans avoided 
one of the key hurdles to every previous and following secession attempt 
on the continent of Africa. The OAU would never support the Eritrean ef- 
forts at any point during the struggle, but this recasting of the conflict as 
a liberation struggle did allow for legal wiggle room on what had been an 
airtight condemnation of any separation of African states, something that 
would have been doubly difficult in Ethiopia, symbol of African resistance 
and resilience and home to the OAU headquarters. 


The Strategy of a Protracted Struggle 


The legality of the secession/liberation would have been moot if the conflict 
waged to effect it had been crushed. Katanga and Biafra could argue their 
cases all they wished, but at the end of the day their states were overrun 
by enemy forces and their leadership was forced to declare an end to the 
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separation. In comparison, the military campaign for the future of Eritrea 
was brilliantly successful. While the conception of it as a Long War has 
already been touched upon in the introduction to Part II, Eritrea stands 
out even among other secession and liberation attempts for being an ex- 
ceptionally successful application of the military dictums of Mao’s theory 
of protracted warfare, a theoretical construct that served the purposes of 
Eritrea extremely well with only slight modifications. In this, Eritrea’s suc- 
cess resembled nothing so much as the previous anti-colonial struggles of 
both China” and Vietnam.” Their application of this theory cannot be 
especially surprising, given that contemporary African liberation fronts 
were taking advantage of it (most notably Amilcar Cabral’s PAIGC against 
the Portuguese) and that many early figures in the EPLF leadership had 
received military training in China during their tenure in the ELF." What 
is astonishing is the extremely clear application of these theories and their 
remarkable effectiveness against the Ethiopian enemy. 

Mao laid out his military philosophy in a series of lectures presented 
over the period of the Chinese Civil War and the Sino-Japanese war of 
1937-1945. Noting that the Communist Chinese forces were weak in com- 
parison to both the Kuomintang (KMT) of Chiang Kai-Shek and the Army 
of Imperial Japan, he laid out the strategic vision necessary to effective- 
ly prosecute the conflict against these enemies for the ultimate victory of 
his revolutionary forces. Perhaps central to the military canon of Mao is 
his work “On Protracted War,” which lays out the three stages that a revo- 
lutionary army must pass through during its protracted struggle with a 
superior enemy. The first is the period of Strategic Defence.” It is a given 
that the revolutionary forces will be smaller, worse supplied, and unable to 
resist the counter-revolutionary forces in the early stages of a conflict. The 
ability of a centrally organized and legitimate opponent to both generate its 
own support and gain outside aid will always outweigh that of a revolution 
in a semi-feudal nation to begin with. This early stage must of necessity be 
one of defence and retreat. The primary course of action for the revolution- 
ary front must be that of survival while extending the enemy further and 
depleting his strength. For Mao this was easy given the vast distances in- 
volved in China. Without these distances, alternative methods of survival 
would have to be applied, as will be seen in the following analysis.°° As the 
enemy reached the terminal edge of his operational distance and the threat 
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of imminent annihilation passed, the revolutionaries could transition into 
the second phase. 

The second phase as delineated by Mao was the Strategic Stalemate.’ 
This occurred when the enemy had extended himself to his current limit 
but the revolutionaries were not yet strong enough to take the initiative. In 
this phase the revolutionaries then had two primary goals: the prosecution 
of guerrilla warfare and the mobilization of the populace. In terms of the 
prosecution of the guerrilla war, it was assumed that it would still be im- 
possible to combat the counter-revolutionary forces directly, but yet it was 
necessary to continue to reduce his strength, in order to both safeguard the 
revolution and create the factors necessary to transition to the third phase. 
The countryside would become the home of guerrilla bands, sent to ha- 
rass and damage the enemy’s extended supply lines and communications. 
The counter-revolutionary’s food and ammunition were to be hijacked or 
destroyed, his ability to transmit information disrupted, and his security 
outside areas of concentrated strength compromised as much as possible. 
A simultaneous objective was the mobilization of the populace, which was 
to take place in several safeguarded base areas. These areas, made secure 
by remote location, strong defences, or secrecy, were to serve as centres 
of production, education, and social transformation. By offering a strong 
alternative to the currently unpopular counter-revolutionary government, 
these base areas would grow the strength of the revolution by mobilizing 
the populace to either directly serve the revolution as fighters or indirectly 
serve it by producing the logistical necessities for the prosecution of the 
conflict. Thus, during the second phase a process of the simultaneous 
weakening of the enemy and strengthening of the revolutionaries would 
take place until the balance of power had firmly tipped in the favour of the 
revolution, when the final stage of the protracted conflict would begin. 

This final stage was that of the Strategic Offensive.’ Having weak- 
ened the enemy, harassed his communications, taken the security of the 
countryside from him, and mobilized and organized its own strength in 
terms of both quality and quantity of forces, the revolution could now tran- 
sition from its combination of guerrilla and defensive warfare to one of 
guerrilla and offensive mobile warfare. While the guerrillas could continue 
to exist and pursue their missions throughout the countryside, the main 
force of the revolution would now fight in mobile conventional formations, 
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seeking to stalk, confront, and destroy the now inferior counter-revolu- 
tionary forces. The entire purpose of the transition to mobile warfare was 
to use the greater agility of the revolutionary forces (who were not ham- 
pered by the great distances of communication or a hostile countryside) 
to concentrate an insurmountable force against the isolated enemy forma- 
tions and force a decisive confrontation that would see the destruction of 
the opponent. With this achieved, it was simply necessary to repeat the 
process in the strategic offensive until all enemy formations were destroyed 
or driven from the revolutionary state. This would conclude hostilities and 
secure peace on the terms of the revolutionary front. 

A key concept within this theory of protracted conflict (and one that 
we will see was decisive in terms of the Eritrean case), was Mao’s enuncia- 
tion and acceptance of the Strategic Retreat. While this was implicit in “On 
Protracted War,” he had more fully delineated the concept in his earlier lec- 
ture “Problems of Strategy in China’s Revolutionary War,” where he began 
his exploration with the pronouncement “The objective of strategic retreat 
is to conserve military strength and prepare for the counteroffensive. Re- 
treat is necessary because not to retreat a step before the onset of a strong 
enemy means to jeopardize the preservation of one’s own forces.”°? This 
retreat would follow a number of strategic precepts to ensure the maximum 
benefit was to be gained even as the forces pulled back from a superior 
enemy. The first precept was that the retreat should always take advantage 
of prepared interior lines to safely fall back on prepared base areas from 
which the revolutionary forces could derive strength. The second was that 
the retreat should always be undertaken unless at least two of the following 
conditions could be met, if not more: the revolutionaries had the active 
support of the populace; the terrain was favourable for operations, all of the 
main revolutionary forces were concentrated, the enemy’s weak spots had 
been discovered, the enemy had been reduced to a tired and demoralized 
state, or the enemy had been induced to make mistakes. When two of these 
conditions had been met, it would signal the opportunity to switch from 
the strategic withdrawal to the offensive yet again. However, it must al- 
ways be remembered that Mao intended the strategic retreat to create these 
favourable advantages, and thus to both preserve the revolutionary forces 
and enable their future success. 
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Finally, underpinning all of these concepts was Mao’s stated Principles 
of Operation, as enunciated in his lecture “The Present Situation and Our 
Tasks.”*! These were a list of ten operational concepts that would serve as 
the philosophical basis for the greater strategic thinking of the Protracted 
War. The first was to prioritize attacking dispersed and isolated enemies, 
leaving concentrated enemy strong points for later operations. The second 
instructed the revolutionaries to occupy large rural areas and small and 
medium-sized cities first, leaving large urban areas for later. The third 
directed the combatants to focus their efforts on the reduction and demo- 
lition of their opponent’s effective strength before all other things; when 
the enemy’s strength had been broken, cities, towns, and other strategic 
areas would fall far more easily. The fourth exhorted the revolutionary 
forces to only fight when absolute numerical superiority was on their side 
(at least double their opponent’s strength) and then, when fighting, to seek 
to encircle and annihilate their foe—use their numbers and mobility to 
complete dismantle their enemy and avoid costly battles of attrition. The 
fifth instructs the revolutionaries to fight no battle unprepared and without 
absolute surety of victory. The sixth instructs the combatants to be self- 
less in combat and ignore fear of sacrifice and fatigue and be accepting of 
the necessity of fighting several successive battles. The seventh points to 
the advantage of using mobile warfare to overcome the enemy but advises 
not to neglect positional tactics when reducing the enemy’s fixed points. 
The eighth commands the revolutionary front to resolutely seize all strong 
points if a city must be attacked, taking care to use timing and aggression 
to overcome them and waiting for opportune moments if one must attack 
the defences of a large city. The ninth addresses the material strength of the 
revolutionaries: they must “replenish [their] strength with all the arms and 
most of the personnel captured from the enemy. [Their] main sources of 
manpower and material are at the front.” And the final principle explains 
the necessity of using intervals between fighting to rest, train, and con- 
solidate, but also to not let these intervals grow so long as to let the enemy 
relax. These ten main principles served as the basic tactical thinking in the 
greater scheme of the strategic thought of the Protracted War. 

Now, if we examine these concepts in terms of the Eritrean struggle, it 
is striking how often they align with the key events of the war itself and its 
eventual successful conclusion. The three stages of the Protracted War can 
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be clearly seen, with the conflict actually repeating part of the evolution of 
the struggle to adapt to the changing situation. The strategic retreat was 
to prove a decisive factor in the determination of the dominant liberation 
front. The base areas that were to provide so much of the logistical strength 
are obviously in evidence, so much so that an entire section following this 
one will be devoted to them and the social revolution they housed. And 
lastly, although documented evidence for all of them is certainly not forth- 
coming and sometimes the principles were ignored (often to the detriment 
of the cause), a great many of Mao’s principles of operation can be seen 
quite plainly in the Eritrean prosecution of their struggle. 

In terms of the protracted struggle itself, the experience of the ELF 
and (to a far greater degree) the EPLF reflected the Maoist thought at work 
in African liberation struggles of time. The Strategic Defence period can 
originally be seen in the early days of the struggle, specifically from 1961 
to approximately 1968. During this time the ELF had fled from the urban 
centres that had originally been its political bases to the western Sahel re- 
gion while its leadership existed in exile in Cairo. As pressure from the 
Ethiopian military drove them farther from their original base areas, they 
often found themselves retreating to new base areas across the border in the 
Sudan, where the new waves of university-educated recruits found them.® 
It was during this period of limited guerrilla activity and cross-border 
withdrawals that the liberation front husbanded its strength until it was 
ready to begin formal expansion within Eritrea proper. 

After this limited example of the ELF facing an initial Ethiopian ef- 
fort, the conception of the strategic defensive and retreat is seen far more 
clearly in response to the Soviet-backed offensives of 1978, where the EPLF 
found itself facing a massive resurgent Ethiopian army that had tipped the 
balance of power back in favour of Mengistu’s state. The EPLF leadership 
determined that any attempt to hold on to their hard-won gains against the 
steamrolling Ethiopian forces would endanger the survival of the revolu- 
tion itself. The EPLF therefore abandoned what they considered “second- 
ary” objectives such as Massawa and Keren in order to consolidate their 
forces and attempt to bring about a future situation where the balance of 
power might be more equal. Their forces retreated in a series of holding 
actions all the way back to their base region around Nacfa, which had been 
prepared for a prolonged static positional defence. Tellingly, EPLF fighters 
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even referred to this withdrawal as their “Long March,” equating it with 
the 1934-35 long strategic retreat of Mao’s own forces to the vast spaces 
of western China. Once ensconced in Nacfa, the EPLF forces were able to 
bring about far more advantageous conditions, including better fighting 
terrain, a consolidation of forces, and a completely loyal and enthusiastic 
general population that would serve as an excellent logistical base. By the 
time the Ethiopians had prepared their next offensives, the Eritrean forces 
had already created the conditions to transition to the strategic stalemate 
and to begin dismantling their pursuers. On the other hand, the fate of 
the ELF over the same period perhaps does even more to reflect the effi- 
cacy of the Maoist strategy. Although they faced a far greater concerted 
assault than the EPLF, the ELF leadership refused to enact a strategic re- 
treat and instead chose to fight the Ethiopians from their newly liberated 
areas. Within weeks the ELF lines were broken and they were retreating in 
a panic.™ In the aftermath of the Ethiopian offensives the ELF was spent as 
a military force and the vast majority of its fighters were absorbed into the 
now safely entrenched EPLF. 

As to the strategic stalemate, again several periods of the Eritrean 
conflict fit within the Maoist framework. From 1968 to 1974 both the ELF 
and the emerging EPLF were establishing those regions that would serve as 
their base areas and slowly expanding their guerrilla operations. During 
this time Haile Selassie’s army was under constant harassment and could 
not effectively deal with the swarming raids that were taking their toll on 
communications and logistics. It was also during this period that both 
fronts established their social programs, which defined the Eritrea they 
each hoped to bring about following the conflict. In spreading these ideals 
and social frameworks, they also established their base areas from which 
further expansion of their forces could come. Frontline fighters and militia 
were recruited, workshops and medical services were established, and new 
political organizations were formed. It was this process of winning over 
the populace that again created the conditions for the transition to the next 
stage of combat. 

The strategic stalemate was also illustrated in the Nacfa period fol- 
lowing the strategic retreat of 1978 and lasting until approximately 1984. 
Much as the “Long March” of the EPLF better illustrated the concep- 
tion of the strategic retreat, the Nacfa period better shows the idea of the 
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strategic stalemate, reflecting the increasing maturity of the EPLF military 
command. As mentioned, the retreat to Nacfa accomplished a number of 
strategic objectives: it preserved the nationalist front’s armed forces, it con- 
solidated them in the face of overwhelming enemy forces, it established 
them closer to their own base of support in Nacfa and northern Eritrea, it 
established their forces in far more advantageous terrain, and it also forced 
the Ethiopian forces to extend themselves and their lines of communica- 
tion even farther into rugged Eritrean territory. With these factors estab- 
lished, the Eritreans needed to accomplish two simple military goals: grow 
their own strength while reducing that of the Ethiopians in preparation 
for a strategic counteroffensive. To accomplish these goals, the Eritreans 
resorted to a combination of positional and guerrilla warfare.® The guer- 
rillas wreaked havoc on the extended Ethiopian lines of communication, 
while the fortified lines of the Eritreans withstood four separate offensives 
in 1979 alone. These offensives cost the Ethiopians massive amounts of men 
and materiel, while the Eritreans reaped a large amount of captured arms 
and ammunition.® The lines were again tested in 1982 by the “Red Star” 
campaign, which again did little more than waste massive amounts of men 
and armaments while increasing Eritrean morale and arms caches. With 
this the Eritreans felt they were ready to enter the counteroffensive stage 
by 1983, but a series of local counterattacks by the still massive Ethiopian 
forces, including one of comparable size to the “Red Star,” took place dur- 
ing 1983-1985, delaying but not denying the inevitable shift in strategic 
initiative and strength that signalled the beginnings of the final strategic 
offensive stage of the war.°’ 

However, the strategic offensives of 1987-1991 were not the first of the 
struggle. Following the strategic stalemate period of 1974, the downfall of 
Haile Selassie and the confusion and excesses of the Derg led to a tipping 
of the scales in terms of power and strategic initiative. Both the ELF and 
EPLF, flush with recruits and captured weapons, went on the offensive 
and slowly but surely expanded their territory to control the vast major- 
ity of Eritrea. This was the period during which Asmara was cut off from 
Massawa in the standard practice of isolating the cities and saving them 
for last. Local superiority allowed the EPLF to capture Keren in an aston- 
ishingly brief assault." During 1974-1978 both liberation fronts did their 
best to liberate the countryside, educate and mobilize the populace, and 
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then slowly envelop the cities. This course was only reversed when the un- 
expected military intervention of the Soviets suddenly altered the balance 
of forces again and made the conditions supremely unfavourable for the 
strategic offensive of the Eritreans. This left 1978 as the high-water mark 
of the struggle until the reopening of the strategic offensive in 1987 by the 
EPLF and its allied liberation fronts. 

The final counteroffensives beginning in 1987 were due to a combin- 
ation of factors that weakened the Ethiopians severely and at least kept 
the EPLF from suffering the same fate. The failed offensives of 1979-1985 
drained the Ethiopian forces of men and weapons and emboldened the 
large number of guerrilla fronts now actively fighting within Ethiopia itself. 
Beyond military overreach, Ethiopia was in the midst of one of the most 
severe famines the world had ever seen. Although food aid was diverted 
to their military, Ethiopia was slowly starving, and popular support of the 
Mengistu regime was almost nonexistent. In opposition to this the EPLF 
was as strong as it had ever been. It had absorbed what was left of the ELF’s 
armed forces, it had captured a vast amount of military hardware from the 
Ethiopian forces over the course of their failed attacks in the north, it had 
fostered several of the now mature guerrilla fronts that were tearing their 
enemy apart from the inside, and while not well stocked with food by any 
means, their base areas produced some amount of food and their efficient 
social programs such as the Eritrean Relief Association ensured that they 
were at least not in as bad a shape as the Ethiopians. 

The balance of power had shifted for the last time, and the strategic of- 
fensive began in December 1987 as the EPLF forces overran the Ethiopian 
defences outside Nacfa. Their mobile conventional forces sought out local 
advantages against the weakening Ethiopian forces in an attempt to obtain 
a decisive victory and on 17 March 1988 secured one. The Battle of Afabet 
raged for three days and saw the complete destruction of the Ethiopian 
Northern Command. There were over 15,000 Ethiopian casualties and the 
EPLF again captured vast stocks of arms and vehicles, including over fifty 
tanks. Whereas the Eritreans compared their earlier withdrawal with the 
famous “Long March,” now the world took notice and compared Afabet 
with Dien Bien Phu, the decisive Vietnamese victory over the French col- 
onial forces in the first Indochina war.” From this point the offensive was 
essentially unbroken and the Eritrean forces could even feel the momentum 
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on the ground level.” The crushing loss, combined with the drying up of 
Soviet support for Mengistu’s regime, sapped the strength of any Ethiopian 
resistance. The countryside was overrun, in 1990 Massawa and Decamere 
were recaptured, and by 1991 Asmara and Addis Ababa were taken in the 
final offensives of the liberation struggle. 

By holding true to Mao’s conception of protracted warfare and not 
being afraid of adopting a defensive or even withdrawing pattern, the 
Eritrean Liberation movements endured the worst that an opponent al- 
ternatively armed by the two superpowers could throw at them. The idea 
of withdrawing from an enemy’s strength until advantage was regained 
was internalized within the EPLF in particular and proved to be a decisive 
lesson. Without the outright defeat of the Ethiopian forces, no doubt the 
political separation of the two countries would have been an impossibility. 
However, Mao’s lessons revolve around the idea of base areas and the loyal- 
ty and support of the people—the peasants and proletariat that provide 
the raw material for the struggle.’ Without these men and women, the 
armed forces would never win their victories and the guerrillas would be 
fish attempting to swim in a hostile sea. As such, the military victory of 
the Eritreans, again the EPLF in particular, stemmed ultimately from the 
social revolution they effected in the countryside and cities, which created 
an Eritrean identity and mobilized the populace. This mobilized populace 
in turn not only formed the base areas that offered succor and strength 
during the conflict but also served as the strong foundation for the emer- 
gent Eritrean nation. 


A Social Revolution 


While both fronts stressed the social transformation of Eritrea as a compon- 
ent of the struggle, the ELF was not as radical as their brethren in the EPLF 
and consequently did not effect such a startling transformation. While the 
ELF did establish medical and relief services under the Eritrean Red Cross- 
Red Crescent society, they did not expand the medical services well beyond 
this. In terms of their village restructuring, they tended to establish village 
committees but leave them in the hands of traditional powers of the village. 
While they did establish several mass organizations such as the General 
Union of Eritrean Workers, the General Union of Eritrean Students, the 
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Eritrean Women’s General Union, the General Union of Eritrean Peasants, 
and the Eritrean Democratic Youth Union, these and the subsequent con- 
tributions to the struggle itself were more in the nature of reactions to the 
more radical political transformations going on in the EPLF.” This was a 
pattern that was all too familiar, as the ELF tended to view the struggle as 
paramount and the social revolution as a secondary objective that could be 
handled after the war had been won. The ELF was forced to then react when 
the more developed and mature social programs of the EPLF began to draw 
in much greater support from the populace. To put it simply, the social 
programs of the ELF were generally shallow and reactive and consequently 
only generated shallow support for their cause. The effect of this policy can 
then be seen again in the aftermath of the 1978 reverses, where the ELF was 
displaced and shattered by the Ethiopian advance, whereas the EPLF had 
prepared loyal base regions to retreat through that welcomed them again 
when they returned to the offensive.” 

To create those loyal base regions the EPLF initiated an entirely trans- 
formative program and ideal for the emergent Eritrean consciousness. By 
building on a basis of five major mass organizations (for workers, peasants, 
women, students, and youth, just like the reactive organizations of the ELF) 
that began to operate openly in 1977 after years of clandestine organizing, 
the EPLF enunciated a completely transformative program that would al- 
ter the very fabric of Eritrean society. This program’s stated goals would 
completely rebuild Eritrea in terms of agricultural production, industrial 
production, education, health care, and even gender relations. 

In terms of agricultural production and relations, the Eritrean general 
program for reform called for a socialized agricultural sector with control 
placed back in the hands of the producers. In theory the program claimed 
its goals as including the nationalization of the lands expropriated by the 
Ethiopians and their feudal collaborators and revising this into larger col- 
lective farms for the use of the masses. It also sought to introduce more 
modern farming methods, including the use of machinery and modern 
fertilizers to help increase the productivity of the peasant class. For the 
still existing pastoralists, veterinary and breeding aid would be provid- 
ed as well as financial aid to help them become sedentary and successful 
animal breeders. Beyond all these (and several other small provisions) it 
purported to allow for the amicable and fair resolution of land inequality 
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and ownership disputes while providing for the organization and collectiv- 
ization of peasants so they might look after their own affairs.” For the most 
part these goals were reached. Self-sustaining cells of peasant organizers set 
up village committees that represented all strata of agricultural life. In such 
model villages as Zagher they oversaw the redistribution of land that had 
been monopolized by richer farming families and settled disputes within 
the community.” While this was a long process, by the end of the land re- 
distribution large numbers of peasants who had never had land had plots of 
their own to tend to. Often surplus land could then be farmed collectively 
by the newly created farmers’ association, the produce of which then went 
into a cooperative shop. The individual plots as well were allocated along 
the lines of the association membership, which organized them so as to 
allow the easier introduction of new farming techniques. The front even 
trained “barefoot veterinarians” along the lines of China’s famous barefoot 
doctors to offer free veterinary services to the pastoral and agricultural 
population’s animals. 

Under the EPLF’s guidance, similar alterations were made to the 
structure of industrial production and relations. Much as with the Ethiop- 
ian- and collaborator-owned land, the industries held by these proscribed 
groups would be nationalized along with the vital large industries of the 
nation itself, such as the ports, mines, public transport, and power. Mean- 
while foreign-owned industries of a small scale would be allowed as long 
as the owners were from nations that had not opposed Eritrean independ- 
ence.” To aid growth in the industrial sector, urban land would be made 
state property along with excess urban housing. The rent for this housing 
would then be set at a reasonable level for the standard of living in the 
region by the managing government. The citizens whose property was thus 
nationalized would be duly compensated for their losses.” In terms of the 
workers themselves, their rights were to be strictly safeguarded, partially by 
the organization and politicization of the workers themselves. These stated 
rights included an eight-hour work day and at maximum a six-day work 
week, as well as social safety nets for age and disability. The nationalized 
urban property would be made available to these organized workers to as- 
sure them decent living conditions. Most tellingly, the politicized workers 
would be given the right to “participate in the management and administra- 
tion of enterprises and industries.”’* By offering the workers organizations, 
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security, and strong interest in the continuation of the national industries, 
the EPLF theoretically offered a complete revolution to the working class. 
Again, much as in the agricultural reforms, the EPLF were able to imple- 
ment the vast majority of these programs while the struggle was still going 
on. During their administration of Keren in 1977 they retained the status 
of the previously nationalized housing but slashed the price of the rents, 
particularly the lowest rents, to further aid those distressed by the con- 
flict.” They also changed the pay scale for workers, lowering those that 
were highest while dramatically increasing those that had been lowest.*° 
As to the industries themselves, even as early as 1975-76 the EPLF liberated 
zones had a plurality of small cottage industries sustained by and sustain- 
ing the revolution. Woodworking collectives altered weaponry while ma- 
chine shops fabricated parts for everything from weaponry to generators 
and agricultural machinery. The collective work, reform, and politicization 
of the industrial base of the revolution played a vital role in the conflict. 

In every sector the greatest emphasis was placed on education. Free 
compulsory education, grants and scholarships, the establishment of more 
primary schools and institutes of higher education, and most importantly 
the pledge to “combat illiteracy to free the Eritrean people from the dark- 
ness of ignorance”?! were central to the educational revolution that the 
EPLF insisted on for their nation. While it might be thought that most of 
these goals could only effectively be pursued in peacetime, perhaps more 
than any other sector of its revolution the EPLF made education a ubiqui- 
tous part of their struggle. The EPLF demanded that all members serving 
in the front be literate in Arabic or Tingrinya and established this train- 
ing for the both the older members and the “Vanguards,” the youth who 
were inducted into the struggle initially in non-combatant roles until they 
reached adulthood. These new inductees were also given education in his- 
tory, political theory, first aid and public health, and other basic subjects. 
In the EPLF-run refugee camps and liberated towns, classes were given in 
political theory, the history of Eritrea, and most of all literacy. These same 
literacy courses were run out of the hospitals for those rehabilitating from 
injuries, as well as courses in geography and elementary math.” Astonish- 
ingly these same sorts of courses were also provided to Ethiopian prison- 
ers of war, the vast majority of whom were illiterate conscripted peasants 
and often from marginalized ethnic groups like the Oromo. Beyond the 
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training in the field, the EPLF established and ran over thirty-six schools 
in 1976 alone.® While it cannot be said that the education was given for 
entirely selfless reasons, as a cynical observer can easily claim that such 
education is better labelled indoctrination, it cannot be denied that the 
mass teaching of literacy altered the entire philosophical base of the nation 
and helped spread the conception of Eritrea as more than a collection of 
nine separate nationalities. 

Hand in hand with education was the complete overhaul of public 
health services. The EPLF sought to establish a system of free public health 
care that not only treated the populace at large but served as a basis for 
locally manufactured medicines and as centres for the eradication of con- 
tagious diseases.** Public health was paramount, and by focusing their 
energies the EPLF made remarkable headway. Two tiers of medical training 
(a basic and an intermediate) were established to produce a greater num- 
ber of qualified medical personnel to man the expanding programs as the 
movement gained maturity. As of 1977 alone the EPLF was operating four 
major hospitals with a combined capacity of nearly 1400 patients.*° These 
facilities were equipped with basic medical necessities such as microscopes, 
refrigerators, and X-ray machines. Beyond these central hospitals, the 
front operated over twenty intermediate clinics established in liberated or 
semi-liberated areas to deal with regional patients, and even had limited in- 
patient capabilities. To supplement these formal facilities, teams of doctors 
were trained to travel the largely rural areas, in the mould of the “Barefoot 
Doctors,” to inoculate the populace as well as offer free medical care to 
the villages. Over the course of their struggle the EPLF extended medical 
services to the populace at large where there had been essentially no formal 
health services previously. 

Lastly, and perhaps the most radical step taken in their social revolu- 
tionary program, the EPLF obliterated the previous conceptions of gender 
roles in their liberated areas. Whereas Eritrea had long been an extremely 
conservative and patriarchal state regardless of region, the EPLF explicitly 
stated their goals for women’s rights. Women were to be freed from do- 
mestic confinement and assured full rights of equality in representation, 
pay, and participation, and progressive marriage and family laws were to 
be established.*° Beyond this the EPLF promised to respect the right to 
maternity leave, to provide maternal services, and even to try and eradicate 
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prostitution, which they viewed as a violent act against women. It would be 
right of an observer to be skeptical, though, as it is common for revolution- 
ary movements to exalt women’s rights and yet do little to attain them.*’ 
However, as with all other provisions within its programs, the EPLF did a 
remarkable job in attaining its goals under the pressures of wartime. First 
and foremost, women were organized as an important part of the front and 
were always given equal representation within the political structure of the 
EPLF itself. They were not barred from serving in any capacity within the 
front, and women commonly took combatant roles, with women constitut- 
ing 13 percent of the army by 1977.38 The education programs offered by 
the front were perhaps even more revolutionary for the women involved, 
as literacy had been even rarer amongst women than men before the con- 
flict. However, the alterations to women’s rights did not stop within the 
boundaries of direct service to the front. In liberated areas the land reform 
was just as open to women as men, and women were amongst those who 
claimed plots of land in Zagher and other model villages. As the EPLF’s 
programs became more ingrained in the social fabric of communities, they 
often began trying to redefine the traditional practice of marriage to offer 
more egalitarian roles. This was a revolutionary step, as marriage was a 
defining characteristic in traditional Eritrean society, where it essentially 
relegated women to a servile role.*” With the new laws being put into place, 
concepts of mutual consent for marriages became common, as well as a 
woman's right to divorce. Beyond this, ages of consent began to be estab- 
lished, doing away with child marriages, which had the effect of opening 
up a whole new world of independent adolescence for young women, trans- 
forming their possibilities in education, employment, and even newer ideas 
of courtship. Although this is not to say that all communities accepted 
these changes quickly or easily, the balance of sexual power was altered by 
the social revolution of the EPLF and women were to a great degree liberat- 
ed from their previous servitude.” 

The social revolution altered Eritrea irrevocably and even at the time 
was noted for its far-reaching consequences. No less a scholar of revolutions 
than Gérard Chaliand wrote that “the EPLF is by far the most impressive 
revolutionary movement produced in Africa in the past two decades.”*! 
This complete social revolution would prove to be vital to the success of the 
Eritrean struggle for two primary reasons. The first was that the revolution 
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and the acceptance of its precepts more than anything else helped the Eri- 
trean cause overcome the regional, linguistic, and confessional barriers to 
national unity. While earlier attempts in Katanga and Biafra both faltered 
when ethnic differences helped fracture efforts of secession, following the 
adoption of the social revolution there never was a credible threat of ethnic 
or religious divisions within the Eritrean front. Even later attempts at seces- 
sion that will be discussed constantly found (and still find) themselves hob- 
bled by the disunity often flippantly referred to by the press as “tribalism.” 
The South Sudanese efforts, as will be discussed, were consistently riven 
with Dinka and Nuer conflicts within the larger struggle, often leading to 
suboptimal military results in the field. Other subsequent efforts such as 
the Azawad movement or the Casamance separatists have been hobbled 
not so much by ethnic divisions as by their lack of an overarching ideology 
that can transcend their narrowly defined nationalisms and attract a wide 
enough base of support to succeed. By adopting a social revolution and 
using it to advance precepts that created a national ideology and identity 
which was accepted and proliferated by the populace, the EPLF created a 
nation in the process of liberating it. 

The second major reason for the importance of the social revolution has 
already been discussed in the previous paragraphs: the creation of loyal and 
productive base areas are a necessity for the pursuit of a protracted conflict. 
By instituting large-scale agrarian reform, workers’ rights, women’s rights, 
education, and healthcare, the EPLF created a popular front that earned 
the peoples’ loyalty and efforts. More than this, in the model villages and 
towns and amongst the workshops and hospitals in the remote regions, they 
created a popular society that then had a vested interest in seeing their revo- 
lution succeed in the only way that mattered: the military overthrow of the 
oppressive power. Thus the EPLF’s social revolution created areas that were 
loyal and productive for their efforts and which turned barren for their 
opponents.” Put in Maoist terms, strategically they always had one of the 
necessary conditions for advantage, and tactically the guerrillas always had 
a deep popular sea to swim in. Put simply, the implementation of the social 
revolution created the conditions necessary for their military triumph. 
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Pragmatic Alliances 


Last of the decisive anomalous factors that allowed the successful political 
separation was what has been termed the EPLF’s pragmatic relations with 
other liberation fronts. Given the long duration of Eritrea’s conflict and 
Ethiopia’s autocratic governmental structure from shortly after the Second 
World War until 1991, it was inevitable that other resistance movements 
would have come into being. A particularly large number were constitut- 
ed shortly after the coup against Haile Selassie and the beginning of the 
Derg’s oppressive Marxist turn in 1974. Although most of these never grew 
to a size where they could be considered a significant ally in the larger an- 
ti-Derg struggle, one in particular would prove to play a deciding part in 
the success of the secession of Eritrea. The Tigray People’s Liberation Front 
began their armed struggle against the Ethiopian government in 1975 and 
quickly established relations with the two working Eritrea fronts, the ELF 
and EPLF.” Both Eritrean fronts offered aid to the fledgling group, with 
which they shared linguistic and educational ties. Although ties were sev- 
ered with the ELF in 1976 due to disputes over boundaries between Eritrea 
and Tigray, the TPLF established a strong relationship with the EPLF.”* The 
two fronts shared a Marxist viewpoint and a common goal of self-criti- 
cism to keep their movements ideologically pure. The EPLF even offered 
aid in material and training for the Tigrayans, with between three and four 
thousand Tigrayan fighters being sent to the Sahel for training with the 
Eritreans. These troops were to prove decisive in blunting the Ethiopian 
offensives in the early 1980s directed against the Eritreans.” 

This is not to say that the two fronts always saw eye to eye. There was 
widespread disagreement between the two as to the tactics to be employed 
for the struggle. In 1980 the EPLF had transitioned into a conventional 
and increasingly professional military structure in their strategic stale- 
mate with Ethiopia, fighting battles from fixed positions and holding their 
liberated territory in open battle.” The Tigrayans felt that this distanced 
the fighters from the populace as well as increasing needlessly the losses 
inflicted on the front. The TPLF remained adamant that a guerrilla war 
from the countryside was the only method that would allow success against 
the Soviet-backed Derg. Beyond this, there was a fundamental difference 
in their goals. While the EPLF was a secession insurgency, looking to 
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physically separate their nation from the state, the TPLF was a reform in- 
surgency, intent on using the state apparatus to carry out a social revolution 
in all of Ethiopia. As part of the TPLFs goals, they embraced the concept 
that each separate ethnic group of a state can and should form its own 
front and have the right to self-determination. This concept was unthink- 
able to the EPLF, which fought for the centrality of a nation and denied the 
concept of ethnic self-determination.”’ This fundamental difference led to 
deep tensions, exacerbated by the Tigrayans’ insistence on denouncing the 
Soviet Union due to its support of the Derg versus the Eritreans’ continued 
pursuit of an alliance.* 

In 1985 the two fronts formally severed diplomatic ties due to these 
continued tensions, with the TPLF going so far as to offer support to a 
minor rival opposition front in Eritrea.” However, the TPLF continued to 
support the concept of Eritrean independence, which left the door open 
for a rapprochement that was not long in coming. This new agreement was 
hastened by Ethiopia’s settlement with Somalia over the Ogaden region in 
1988,'°° which freed up massive numbers of troops to continue the con- 
flicts against the regional insurgencies. From 1988 on the TPLF and EPLF 
formed a coordinated front with agreed-upon goals and aims for their 
partnership. This united front between the Eritreans and the Ethiopian 
People’s Revolutionary Democratic Front (the multi-ethnic coalition that 
the Tigrayans welded together and headed) launched a series of offensives 
that finally caused the Ethiopian regime to crumble in 1991. This was the 
deciding moment for both insurgencies. 

One cannot overestimate the importance of the common goals and 
aims adopted between the Eritreans and the Tigrayans. Initially the two 
provided shared intelligence and logistics to pursue the protracted strug- 
gles that would bleed the Ethiopian regime dry. By broadening the base of 
the conflict, the two fronts working in combination crushed attempts by 
the Derg to bring an end to the conflict for over a decade. The so-called 
“Ethiopian Peasant Crusade” was destroyed with little fanfare in 1976. The 
two fronts also worked together to stymie the efforts of the Ethiopian “Red 
Star” campaign in 1982, the defeat of which essentially doomed any further 
efforts by the Derg to crush either front. Beyond this military coordination 
was the decisive nature of their relationship. By maintaining relations with 
the Tigrayans and aiding in the success of their reform insurgency,'”' the 
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Eritreans ensured their own reward at the completion of the campaign. 
With a sympathetic government now in power over their previous colonial 
oppressor, the Eritreans claimed their share of the spoils: a declaration of 
recognition of their independence in 1991. 

The importance of this declaration of recognition is especially critical 
given the political difficulties that had been established in terms of seces- 
sion in Africa. For the OAU to recognize a seceding region would require 
a motion to be brought before it by a member state. However, not just any 
member would do—as the case of Biafra amply shows. If an external power 
tried to bring forward a motion to recognize a separatist or secessionist 
movement, the “host nation” could invoke article III and argue that it was 
their own internal business and their sovereignty in such matters must be 
respected. It was this dynamic that made the alliance with the TPLF and 
their greater organization the EPRDF so vital. Without the EPRDF driving 
out Mengistu’s forces and achieving their own sovereign rule over the na- 
tion of Ethiopia, there would be no guarantee of recognition at all. It was 
only through their effective and pragmatic relations with the now-ruling 
party of Ethiopia that the EPLF was able to gain the sponsorship of their 
own host nation for their separation and the agreement to allow a refer- 
endum two years later to determine the future political status. With the 
ruling regime in Addis Ababa giving their blessing to the actions within 
their own territory, there was little that the international community could 
see wrong with the formal separation of the two states in 1993. Simply put, 
without the simultaneous reform insurgency within Ethiopia, the secession 
of Eritrea would have been an impossibility. 


ERITREA: SECESSION OR LIBERATION? 


There is one final matter to discuss on the case of Eritrea, one of classifi- 
cation and its place as a case study in this volume. Eritrea, and the EPLF 
in particular, offer a remarkably anomalous case—one where there was a 
vast social revolution and reconstruction and where the struggle itself was 
fought and discussed as a liberation. In fact, the secession of Eritrea in its 
historical roots and practical applications often bears a far greater resem- 
blance to such notable liberation struggles as Guinea-Bissau or Namibia, 
a comparison that might be well to the Eritrean fighters’ liking. So then, 
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given its historical argument of a struggle against an African colonizer and 
its strategic characteristics of a revolutionary liberation, can we actually 
classify Eritrea’s case as secession? Does it actually fit within the scope of 
this volume? 

The answer to the former question is still being argued within the con- 
tentious realm of Eritrean and Ethiopian scholarship. There are compelling 
arguments on each side, and this volume does not want to wander into 
minefield of “Greater Ethiopianism versus Eritrean Nationalism” so fam- 
iliar to all sides of the discussion. Instead, what is important in this case is 
the answer to the second question, that of its place within this volume. The 
answer to the second question, regardless of that to the first, must be that 
it remains a central case study in the arc of secession in Africa. Whether 
or not one classifies the Eritrean struggle as a formal secession, it remains 
the first instance of a recognized political separation in Africa, and one 
can’t help but look at the circumstances that brought it about and feel that 
these circumstances are indeed necessities for the separation to occur. By 
this fact alone it must be included in this volume, if only to show what 
was necessary for a separation to take place and why any other successful 
subsequent separation has seemed to follow much of the same blueprint. 
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The Secession of South Sudan, 
1955-2011 


The longest self-determination conflict in Africa lasted for over fifty years, 
with only small pockets of respite marking periods of either compromise or 
exhaustion on the part of its combatants. Over the course of this time, the 
struggle of the South Sudan against the Khartoum-based, Northern-dom- 
inated government underwent radical changes that make it uniquely suit- 
ed to this study. Although at its core the struggle has always been about 
the self-determination of the people of the South Sudan, the goals have 
altered throughout its prosecution, alternating between representation, 
separatism, and secession as different generations involved in the struggle 
were brought to the fore. Given that the final result has been a referendum 
and formal secession of South Sudan from the North, it might be easy to 
simplify this long conflict into a singular secessionist event. However, the 
history of this struggle is far more complex and the years of conflict of- 
fer an excellent in-depth case study of the cross-ethnic alliances, the fluid 
political ideology, the pursuit of a protracted guerrilla conflict, and finally 
the flexible and complex end goals of the mass movements involved in the 
secessions. 


EARLY HISTORY 


The beginning of the first Southern Sudanese struggle for self-determination 
is, like many of the separatist struggles in Africa, inextricably bound to the 
colonial era and the decisions made during the process of decolonization. 
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In fact, it is within this initial period of colonization that the implicit sep- 
aration of the North and South was established, along with the antagon- 
istic relations between the two. Egypt was the first power to expand into 
the Sudan. Muhammed Ali, the Albanian adventurer placed in control of 
Egypt by the Ottoman Empire, expanded his realm into the Bilad al-Sudan 
(the Land of the Blacks) in 1821.’ Fuelled by dreams of greater empire and 
personal power, Ali quickly and firmly established Egyptian power along 
the riverine North. Using this region as a base for further expeditions, Ali’s 
men penetrated further south in search of resources and, above all, slaves. 
The black Sudanese were renowned as military slaves and were seen as a 
precious resource by the ambitious pasha. His slavers agreed and rapidly 
expanded slaving operations not just for the military but for sale abroad.’ 
While Ali died in 1849, these practices did not end. Even as Egypt drove 
itself further into debt in its own modernizing campaigns of the mid-nine- 
teenth century, the Sudan remained lightly developed. While the riverine 
North received light development, it remained economically dependent on 
the slave trade drawn from the completely undeveloped South. The debts 
owed by Egypt occasionally obliged them to try and reform the south 
for the comfort of their European creditors, but the numerous European 
“governors” assigned by the khedive rarely made any lasting difference. By 
the late nineteenth century the North remained lightly developed while it 
preyed on the completely undeveloped South, with expansion downriver 
still blocked by the trackless morass of the Sudd. 

The catalyst for changing this system began in Egypt as a wave of na- 
tionalism inflamed the army in Cairo and Colonel Urabi of the Egyptian 
Army seized control of the government in 1881. Fearing the loss of the stra- 
tegic Suez Canal, the seizing of their financial investments in the country, 
and even the undermining of Britain’s global standing, the British land- 
ed an invasion force under Sir Garnet Wolseley, who decisively defeated 
Urabi’s army at Tel El-Kebir on 13 September 1882. The debate over the 
continued sovereignty of Egypt lasted for months, but when the dust set- 
tled the British remained firmly entrenched within Egypt and would essen- 
tially run Egypt until its independence following the Second World War. 
However, when Britain occupied Egypt it also inherited all of Egypt’s hold- 
ings and difficulties, including the Sudan. Already concerned with the slave 
trade that sustained the Sudan, the British continued to send governors 
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to the Sudan, this time backed by larger-scale military forces to aid in the 
anti-slaving operations. While these efforts seemed poised to take effect, 
they were swept away by the Mahdiyya, the powerful Islamist movement 
led by Muhammad Ahmad bin Abd Allah, the self-proclaimed Mahdi.’ The 
Mahdi’s army dealt the British-led Egyptians several defeats, including the 
annihilation of William Hicks’ Egyptian army at the Battle of El Obeid in 
1883. The Mahdi’s advances culminated in the much-romanticized death 
of General Charles Gordon during the fall of Khartoum in 1885, leading 
to the British abandonment of the whole of the Sudan for the next thirteen 
years. However, when they returned in 1898, they were far more prepared 
for the struggle, and the Mahdi had died in the interim. The result was the 
crushing of the young Mahdist state at the Battle of Omdurman and the 
reimposition of the Anglo-Egyptian administration over the whole of the 
Sudan, where it would remain until 1956. 

It was under British Rule, from 1899 to 1956, that the very real div- 
ision of the Sudan occurred. While there had always been a cultural and 
geographic separation, the Arabic language had begun to bridge the gap 
and trade had existed to continue to process of cultural integration. Both 
of these processes were arrested under the British administration, with a 
conscious decision having been made to develop the North while keeping 
the South in a suspended state—a practice that would be called the South- 
ern Policy amongst the British functionaries who would govern this newly 
divided land.* As early as 1917 the British founded the Equatoria Corps, 
an all-Southern Sudanese military unit, to remove the need for Northern 
troops in the South.° This effectively removed one of the only major areas of 
cultural interaction between the two regions. The remaining contacts were 
slowly severed over the next decade, with the 1922 Passports and Permits 
Ordinance allowing the British administration to deny Northerners access 
to certain regions of the South.‘ This was taken a step further with the 1925 
Permits to Trade Ordinance, which gave the British the sole right to grant 
trade access to the South, effectively making them the final arbiters of the 
relationship between the South and North. By 1930 the separation of the 
administration of the two regions was formally declared, with the North 
remaining a primarily Islamic, Arabized, and slowly developing society 
that looked north to Egypt while the South, it was hoped, would develop 
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into an Anglicized, Christian buffer area between the Muslim north of Af- 
rica and the British holdings in East Africa.’ 

These hopes were dashed with the advent of nationalist sentiment that 
coalesced before the Second World War. In 1938 a number of intellectuals 
joined together in the North to form what they called “the Graduate Con- 
gress,” an organization that signalled the rise of Sudanese Nationalism in 
the modern era.* These intellectuals argued for a single idea of “Sudanism,” 
a single identity for the myriad people living within the immensely large 
territory under Anglo-Egyptian rule.’ This unitary ideal held substan- 
tial appeal for the populace of the Sudan, but by effacing the difference 
of experiences that had occurred from the slaving period to the present, 
the Graduate Congress glossed over the necessarily divergent identities 
of North and South. This led the congress to having only a small propor- 
tion of its membership claiming Southern extraction and therefore being 
culturally dominated by the North. It was a cycle that would repeat itself 
numerous times throughout the Sudan’s history, with a group claiming to 
represent a unitary Sudan and yet lacking in Southern representation. As 
it was, given the isolation of the South, during the critical wartime years 
Sudanese nationalism would develop with a pronounced Northern Sudan- 
ese slant, something that would haunt the South when in 1945 political 
parties formed in the Sudan without significant Southern participation. 
This was exacerbated when in 1946 the Southern Policy was reversed 
and the South was thrown back into contact with the North on the eve of 
self-determination within the Sudan.” 

The British were not entirely unaware of the unease this reunification 
caused the South. For over twenty years the South had been administered 
completely separately by the British, and before that the dominant memory 
of the South was that of the brutal slaving expeditions of the North. Thus 
the Juba Conference was set up in 1947, wherein the British, North, and 
South came together to discuss the future North-South dynamics as the 
Sudan edged toward independence." However, the South was unprepared 
for such discussions, with their delegates to the conference having been 
chosen by the British and no consensus bloc having been established. 
While the South successfully used the conference to articulate their fears of 
Northern domination, they were still corralled into a choice of conditional 
unity with the North. While they pushed for several safeguards against 
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Northern political control, none were binding and the Southern delegates 
were left feeling isolated. This was exacerbated by the formation of the legis- 
lative assembly the following year wherein no such safeguards were adopt- 
ed and the South was left with an extreme minority of representatives and 
no power to enact protective measures. By the dissolution of the assembly 
in 1952, the South was weak, isolated, and fearful of its future within a uni- 
fied Sudan. While the South was to produce its own unified political party 
in 1954, this party was not able to exert any recognizable pressure on either 
the British or the Unified Sudanese Government before the Sudan declared 
its complete separation from Egypt in 1955 and its full independence in 
1956. However, by this point the first few steps in the Sudanese Civil War 
had already been taken. 


THE FIRST SUDANESE CIVIL WAR (1955-1972) 


While the Sudan was not fully independent until 1956, the incident that 
is regarded as the beginning of the struggles of the South took place in 
1955. At its heart was the Equatoria Corps, that body of Southern profes- 
sional soldiers that had enforced British rule in the South since 1917. By 
1955 the Sudan had been united and the military was in the process of its 
own unification. Tensions had been mounting during the previous year, 
with the rejection of a federal system and the rapid replacement of British 
administrators with often abrasive Northern officials. This was worsened 
in the Equatoria Corps when all senior ranks that had been filled by the 
British were awarded to Northern officers. The Southern senior NCOs 
were awarded just nine junior slots within the military administration, and 
resentment was already boiling. It finally burst on 18 August 1955, when 
the Southern soldiers of the Torit garrison mutinied against their North- 
ern officers. Waves of violence wracked the Torit region as the garrison 
turned on its officers and seized its weapons. Other, smaller mutinies arose 
in the South in response, with garrison soldiers in several other regions 
revolting and joining the general struggle. The response of the North was 
immediate, with the Royal Air Force helping to transport large numbers of 
Northern troops to the South to put down the mutiny. With government 
reinforcements pouring in and the mutineers’ hopes for British interven- 
tion on their behalf dashed, the conflict appeared hopeless. Following a 
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call from Governor-General Knox for a ceasefire and his guarantee of fair 
trials and clemency, the mutineers’ resistance collapsed. While many of 
the Equatoria Corps surrendered, a significant number instead took their 
arms and deserted, fading into the deep South or across the border into 
Ethiopia or Uganda." These deserters did not trust the North to keep their 
word following the removal of British authority, and their fears proved well 
founded by the end of the year, when a number of those who had surren- 
dered were executed. While the deserters, now outlaws and exiles, were 
not organized or even particularly politically motivated, they would form a 
central part of the resistance to the North that would continue to grow over 
the next fourteen years. 

In 1956 the Sudan passed officially into its independence, with the 
British removing their administration and with the government of Premier 
Abdullah Khalil becoming the official government of the Sudan. Despite 
assurances that the concerns of the Southern Party would be given full 
consideration upon independence, the Khalil government continued to 
spurn the ambitions of the South, with Khalil instead touring the South 
demanding full recognition and obeisance to the 1947 Juba agreement. 
Demands for increased development of the already underdeveloped South, 
federal status for the South, or even a plebiscite to the held under UN aus- 
pices increased as proceeds from the bumper crop of cotton of 1956 were 
spent almost entirely to finance the increasing irrigation and development 
of the North. By 1957, the Khalil government was using increasingly au- 
thoritarian strategies to contain the discontent of the South and was faced 
with a more serious challenge when the Southern Political Bloc managed 
to form in the newly elected National Assembly with enough votes to force 
itself to be heard." Despite views ranging from increased representation 
to federalism to outright secession, the bloc directed its effort specifically 
to driving for a federal structure for the Sudan. When this was rejected, 
the bloc increasingly reached out to “Africans” of the North, gaining in- 
creased support for their plans of federation and representation amongst 
the less represented peoples of the North by 1958. However, the political 
turmoil engendered by the increasing power of the South was never ef- 
fectively brought to bear against Khalil’s government. Already beset on all 
sides by economic and political failures, the Republic was swept away in 
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a military coup led by General Abboud, the commander in chief of the 
Sudanese Army. 

Despite the change in leadership, the neglect of the South continued, 
with little to no representation given to Southerners and less capital for 
development emerging from the central government. Incidents of violence 
and protests increased over the following years, leading increasingly to the 
arrest of Southern political leaders. In addition, the armed Southerners 
who remained from the mutiny continued to stage armed raids throughout 
the Sudan, although these were alternately characterized as acts of bandit- 
ry and acts of rebellion. These were accompanied by increasingly violent 
incursions involving old ethnic rivalries, which increased the tensions of 
the already fragile South and convinced the Abboud government to re- 
sort to increasingly harsh measures to suppress the populace. This crack- 
down served as a catalyst for the formation of a party-in-exile amongst 
the Southern politicians, who found the Sudan increasingly hostile to their 
presence. In 1962, a cadre of these politicians formed the Sudan African 
Closed Districts National Union, professing a platform of complete South- 
ern independence.” The SACDNU hoped that its political manoeuvring 
abroad with the UN and OAU could force this solution on the Abboud 
government, which itself was already undergoing several challenges within 
the military itself. Unfortunately, despite several attempts to draw atten- 
tion to their cause, the SACDNU (renamed the Sudanese African Nation- 
al Union [SANU] in 1963) could gain no traction internationally and the 
increasing dissent between the politicians within its ranks precluded any 
more forceful actions. However, while the political outlook was apparently 
increasingly fractured and troubled, the actual struggle on the ground was 
just beginning to draw serious attention. 

The various groups of armed mutineers had in the intervening years 
managed to draw more recruits from the disaffected peoples of the South.’ 
The draw usually depended on the region they were occupying, with each 
band usually attracting the young men whose homes were nearby. By 1963 
these groups had begun to slowly pull themselves into a cohesive whole, 
calling themselves the Land and Freedom Army (LFA). Led by General 
Emilio Tafeng and divided into different regional commands under lo- 
cal leaders, the LFA became the first concerted military resistance to the 
Sudanese government. However, it was not generally known as the Land 
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and Freedom Army, and by the end of its struggle it was simply identified 
by its adopted name, “The Anya-nya,” meaning snake venom in several of 
the regional languages." In 1964 the first true Anya-nya attacks occurred 
and rapidly grew into a vicious guerrilla struggle between the Sudanese 
armed forces and the Southern insurgents.” While initially the LFA seemed 
to hope simply to attract international attention, with the failure of this 
strategy the two sides dug in for a prolonged conflict. The North responded 
to the initial attacks by increasing the strength and presence of its armed 
forces and cracking down on the remaining Southern police, prison, and 
military personnel. Subsequently the Anya-nya’s ranks were bolstered by 
the almost en-masse desertion of these personnel to their side.*! The North- 
ern troops then settled into a pattern of responding to the uncoordinated 
attacks of the Southerners with harsh reprisals,” which, coupled with the 
Anya-nya’s efforts to curb the banditry in their own ranks, increased the 
popularity of the insurgents significantly. This pattern was to repeat itself 
until the end of 1964, when the government of General Abboud was finally 
toppled by popular protests and a power struggle between Abboud and the 
premier of the caretaker government that had been placed around him to 
bolster the state. By the beginning of 1965 Premier al-Khatim al-Khalifa 
was in control of the government and Abboud had resigned.” 

Khalifa had already managed to calm the cycle of reprisals in the South 
and now was attempting overtures to what he understood to be the political 
leadership of the struggle, SANU. SANU had begun to exercise authority 
over the Anya-nya movement and managed to get a ceasefire of their own 
implemented over elements of the LFA in an attempt to win concessions 
from the now more reasonable central government. Khalifa’s government 
offered amnesty and autonomy for the South under a federal structure for 
the Sudan in late 1964, but these terms were rejected by SANU, who had 
been emboldened by the struggle to insist on complete secession from the 
North. A series of abortive and piecemeal negotiations was attempted, with 
the government finally suggesting a complete round table meeting for 15 
February 1965.” Due to the inconsistent nature of the SANU leadership 
and the political struggles within Khalifa’s own government, the meeting 
was postponed until 16 March. While SANU attended the Round Table 
Conference in Juba, Anya-nya activity around the city remained con- 
sistent and violent, undermining the attempts of SANU delegates and the 
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emerging Southern Front party.” By the end of the conference on the 29th, 
no decisions had been reached and the only lasting legacy of the confer- 
ence was the final splintering and demise of both SANU and Khalifa’s 
government. The disparate goals, philosophies, and egos of the leadership 
finally shattered the Southern political coalition, with the main splinter 
group being the Azania Liberation Front (ALF). Over the following months 
ALF would absorb most of the remnants of SANU and the smaller splinter 
groups and proclaim its own leadership over the Anya-nya. Khalifa’s gov- 
ernment, meanwhile, lost its support base in the elections of 1965 and was 
replaced by that of Mohammed Ahmed Mahgoub.” The demise of both 
leaderships was to thrust the country away from diplomacy and bring the 
fighting (which had never really stopped) back to the fore. 

The following four years would bring little change to the situation. 
Protracted guerrilla warfare continued in the South and was met by lim- 
ited and mostly unsuccessful counter-insurgency campaigns by the North. 
While a few major operations were attempted, such as a sweep of the 
Sudanese armed forces into Equatoria in May 1966, these rarely yielded 
effects commensurate with their effort, much less proving decisive. By 
September 1966 the remnants of the round table committee produced a 
resolution that a central form of government was no longer tenable for the 
Sudan, but this had even less effect on the conflict; the North would not 
give up its central control and the Southern guerrillas were already effect- 
ively ignoring the manoeuvrings of the “paper cabinets” of politicians that 
claimed to command them. This was just as well, as Southern leadership 
continued to splinter, with ALF and SANU remaining but with the creation 
of the Southern Sudan Provisional Government in 1967.” The new SSPG 
contained much of the long-standing political leadership of the Southern 
struggle and as such claimed leadership of the Anya-nya, but the distances 
involved and loose networks of allegiance amongst the disparate insurgent 
groups meant that only nominal direction could be given. It seemed that 
the war had somewhat dissolved into a general conflict blending togeth- 
er old regional rivalries as well as hopes for reform, autonomy, or even 
complete separation for the South, among both the political and military 
leadership of the South. 

1969 was to see a radical change come over the conflict, dispelling the 
confused political and military pattern in the South. On the 25 May the 
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Maghoub government was overthrown in a bloodless coup by the “Young 
Officers” led by Colonel Gaafar Mohammed al-Numeiry.”* The new Revo- 
lutionary Council tacked to the left of the political spectrum as opposed 
to embracing the Islamic parties that had wielded so much influence in 
previous administrations. Soviet military advisers appeared for the first 
time in the Sudan and questions were raised as to the effect these new 
players would have on the struggle in the South. However, Numeiry had 
already proclaimed that there was no military solution to the rebellion of 
the South. This did not mean that he brought the war to a close, but instead 
that he saw the military assistance brought to him by the Soviet mission 
as a means of bringing more coercive power to bear on the South.” His 
military embarked on a series of offensives against the South, which were 
disrupted only by the continuing upheavals he had to deal with within his 
own power base. However, by the time Numeiry had safeguarded his own 
position, the chance to cow the remaining splintered Southern factions into 
an agreement had passed. By 1970 the Southern factions had been mostly 
welded together on a military level by a Southern commander named Jo- 
seph Lagu, who had been associated with almost every one of the various 
Southern movements before consolidating his own base. 

Lagu was able to bring together all of the remaining military factions 
through the simple expedient of having become the sole source of outside 
arms for the struggle. Israel, having been already dissatisfied with the Islam- 
ist tendencies of the Sudan central government, finally in the late 1960s had 
begun to filter weapons and expertise to the South. Lagu, already having 
created his own power base in Eastern Equatoria, managed to make himself 
the recipient of their largesse.” By drawing on his own base and supplying 
those who allied themselves with him, Lagu managed to pull together the 
various struggling bands and command them through their needs for ma- 
teriel. Perhaps his second decisive move had been to effectively shut out the 
political leadership that had existed since the start of the struggle. Time 
and again various political groups, both within and without the Sudan, 
had claimed leadership of the military struggle, but none was able to truly 
aid in the consolidation or arming of their military manpower. Instead, 
each claimed the credit for the ongoing efforts while generally staying aloof 
from the fragmented war and manipulating the selection of military com- 
manders for their advantage. Lagu himself had been spurned for command 
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by the SSPG, and so it is not surprising that he rejected the continual calls 
for political affiliation from the various groups. Instead, Lagu was strong 
enough and centralized enough in 1970 to absorb his neighbouring group, 
the Nile Provisional Government, and then continue to consolidate his hold 
over the remaining Anya-nya National Armed Forces (as the military had 
been known under the SSPG). By 1971 his singular power and control led 
him to declare a unitary command known as the Southern Sudan Liber- 
ation Movement (SSLM) and set about the business of directing an armed 
resistance.*! The melded command was able to more effectively fight the 
Northern offensives and blunt the new Soviet edge of the Sudanese forces. 
Slowly Lagu built a social administration amongst his forces, and by 1972 
several challenges of rivals had been beaten off and Lagu was in complete 
control. This was just in time to receive the offer of a ceasefire from the Nu- 
meiry government on 3 March, which Lagu accepted on the 6th, marking 
the successful completion of heretofore unheralded diplomatic efforts. The 
representatives of the SSLM and the central government had been meeting 
since 1971 in Addis Ababa under the auspices of Emperor Haile Selassie. 
While diplomacy had already been tried throughout the conflict, this time 
there were no rival movements strong enough for Khartoum to deal with to 
split the Southern base, leading to far different circumstances. 

The ceasefire, when finally implemented by both sides in early 1972, led 
to the widespread application of the Addis Ababa Agreement and the first 
lasting peace the Sudan would know in sixteen years. Both Numeiry and 
Lagu hailed it as a triumph for their side, although it was in the end a flawed 
agreement that continued many of the same tensions that had drawn the 
South into war in the first place. In terms of a political settlement, many 
of the most ardent of the Southern combatants were disappointed. Even 
from the outset the hopes for complete separation had been abandoned, 
with a federal solution between the North and South as the primary goal 
of negotiations.” However, the South had to settle for even less than this, 
gaining their own regional government but no guarantee of power sharing 
in the central government, which remained staunchly Northern in charac- 
ter.*? The North still had essentially unopposed power in the overall state. 
In addition, the military settlement was again a disappointing comprom- 
ise. The initial hopes of the South for its own military were flatly rejected 
by the North, who feared a consolidated and independent Southern force. 
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Instead a generous portion of the Anya-nya military formations would be 
integrated into the Sudanese military.** These forces would be based in 
the South and be mixed into a matching number of Northern troops who 
would be based throughout the regions.” While this offered employment 
for a great number of the combatants, it still left a number of fighters out 
in the cold following their service to the South. In addition, the integration 
was pushed at a much faster pace than the South had anticipated, leading to 
increased tensions between the Southern soldiers and their new comrades, 
who had barely stopped shooting at each other before they were placed in 
the same units. Finally, the question of economics was left off of the table, 
as the SSLM delegation was too limited to deal with the question at the 
time. However, for all of its flaws, the Addis Ababa Agreement was the first 
binding accord between the North and South and at least assured a certain 
amount of autonomy for the Southern regions. As the covenant went into 
effect, the country slowly began to piece itself back together. 


A TROUBLED INTERLUDE 


From 1972 to 1983, the North and South were officially at peace with each 
other. However, this often only meant that there was no sanctioned military 
action currently occurring,” as the balance of political power still meant 
that the South was in a considerable amount of economic distress. Having 
gained no particular control over their own economic situation in the Ad- 
dis Ababa Agreement, the South was generally a spectator to such decisions 
as the central government investing much of its capital into mechanized 
farming in the central Nile region. This left the South further behind in 
terms of development within the nation. In addition, the political situa- 
tion continued to deteriorate. While the South could indeed elect its own 
regional government, the Northern-dominated central government could 
and did influence the elections. Often in the tightly contested elections for 
the presidency of the High Executive Council of the South, Numeiry’s in- 
fluence would prove to be key in the success or failure of a candidate, mean- 
ing that Numeiry essentially had veto power over the leadership of the 
mostly autonomous Southern region.” Finally, while the integration of the 
military had been completed in the prescribed five years, the process had 
not been a smooth one. Violent confrontations between former enemies 
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occurred with startling regularity, and even when these were absent the 
Southern soldiers often felt ill at ease in their new military structures and 
many still held grudges both for the previous conflict and the low ranks 
they had been given upon integration.** Thus, three primary areas of the 
state, those of politics, economics, and security, all were under increasing 
strain throughout the first decade of the peace. Even before the shooting of- 
ficially started again in 1983 there were desertions and increased insurgent 
activity in the South, with an increasing number of both Northerners and 
Southerners becoming disillusioned with the current situation. Finally, in 
1983, the dam burst again and the Second Sudanese Civil War had begun. 


THE SECOND SUDANESE CIVIL WAR (1983-2005) 


Although, as mentioned, there had been low levels of violent resistance, 
including the continued desertion and armed struggle of Southern troops 
from the army, the Second Civil War is formally held to have begun with 
the mutiny and desertion of the 105"" Sudanese Battalion, which was sta- 
tioned at Bor, Pibor, and Porchalla.* In an echo of the original Torit mutiny 
in 1955, the Southern battalion protested violently when ordered to transfer 
its station to the North. The 105" considered this a contravention of the 
Addis Ababa Agreement and asserted that the government did not have 
the right to order it to leave its home region of the South. The commandant 
of the Sudanese military academy, a Southerner named John Garang, trav- 
elled to Bor on the pretext of negotiating with the protesting unit. How- 
ever, upon his arrival, Garang instead followed the prearranged plan to 
lead the unit from protest to desertion, and the 105" and its sister unit the 
104" both went over to join the already brewing insurgency in the South.” 
However, while all previous units had begun their new struggle under the 
sobriquet of Anya-nya II, Garang welded together several of these units 
along with his own command to form a group called the Sudanese People’s 
Liberation Movement (SPLM), with its armed wing taking the name the 
Sudanese People’s Liberation Army (SPLA).*” 

Garang had been a lower-ranking officer in the Anya-nya at the end of 
the first struggle, where his formal education and military skill had seen 
him rise rapidly in the ranks of the insurgency and postwar integration 
of the armed forces.“ However, this service had also made him aware of 
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the numerous flaws in the Anya-nya structure responsible for the deep 
divisions and indecisiveness that had prolonged the struggle against the 
North. Garang was adamant about not replicating these patterns within 
this new conflict and quickly established himself as the sole head of the 
SPLA and the font from which the military and civilian aid would flow via 
his relationship with Mengistu’s Derg in Ethiopia.** While several of the 
more veteran commanders from the Anya-nya period who had themselves 
taken up arms protested Garang’s elevation over themselves, their Ethiop- 
ian allies were adamant about his status as head of the new SPLA. As such, 
dissenters were forced to either subordinate themselves to Garang or strike 
out on their own without patronage as another band of Anya-nya II. 

This unity of command and purpose showed impressive results within 
the first several years of the struggle. The leadership of the SPLA was con- 
scious of several other dissident groups throughout the Sudan and made 
active efforts to join their efforts to the other anti-Numeiry groups, not 
only within the South but within the North and West of the Sudan as well. 
Garang, echoing the strategy used by Lagu in the First Civil War, used his 
plentiful military supplies to continue to reach out and integrate further 
armed dissident groups in the South. However, unlike Lagu, Garang in- 
sisted on their being integrated into the SPLM itself as opposed to simply 
placing them under the loose authority of his movement.“ This saw the 
SPLM/SPLA rapidly grow to be the strongest of any of the dissident move- 
ments, even as it brought it into conflict with the existing Anya-nya II forces 
that rejected SPLM hegemony in the South. However, despite conflicts with 
both uncoordinated Anya-nya groups and the Sudanese military, during 
1983-1986 the SPLM consolidated its armed forces and managed to create 
several civil administrative regions throughout the South through battal- 
ion-sized “task forces” of SPLA fighters.*° Newer regions of the Southern 
half of the country, such as the Nuba mountains, were added to the territor- 
ial control and civil administration of the SPLM.” Increasingly the SPLA 
was even able to reach out even to Anya-nya groups and integrate them into 
their structure. 

The successes and increasing expansion of the SPLA had far-ranging 
effects on both the government of the Sudan and how it prosecuted the 
struggle. Counter-insurgency measures had never completely halted even 
throughout the interlude between civil wars, and with the advent of the 
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SPLA the Numeiry government attempted to redouble its efforts. However, 
the regime had already been facing increasing challenges to its reign. In 
September 1983 the Sudanese government had promulgated the “Septem- 
ber Laws,” which introduced certain aspects of Sharia law into the legal 
framework of the Sudan,“ and this was followed by increasing attempts at 
Islamization of the laws in July 1984. These efforts made the central gov- 
ernment increasingly unpopular, as the failure of these measures incited 
the Islamicist elements and Numeiry’s championing of them aggravated 
the more secular elements of the government. In early 1985 he began to 
arrest political opponents of his regime, including over 100 members of 
the Muslim Brotherhood in March. This proved to be the last straw. In 
April his government was formally overthrown. In 1986, Sadiq al-Mahdi, 
the Islamist leader of the Umma party, was selected as the new prime min- 
ister of the Sudan. The coalition he came to power under shared the goal 
of an Islamic Sudan and the continued inevitable conversion of the state to 
Sharia law. 

This alteration in government had two major consequences for the 
conflict in the South. The first was that the members of Sadiq’s coalition 
by and large did not endorse the earlier Koka Dam Declaration, which had 
been born out of a meeting between the parties of the North and South (in- 
cluding the SPLM) in the period after the fall of Numeiry. The declaration 
had called for a constitutional convention to deal with the difficulties of the 
Sudan overall and was seen as a step forward in terms of resolving the con- 
flict. However, neither the Democratic Union Party (DUP) or the Nation- 
al Islamic Front (NIF, the Muslim Brotherhood), key supporters of Sadiq, 
attended the meeting or agreed with its goals. The Koka Dam agreements 
were thus essentially moot in the wake of the election of 1986. The second 
major alteration was Sadiq’s increasing reliance on local militias to pros- 
ecute the war.*’ While this was not an entirely new development, the level 
to which Sadiq’s government armed the tribal militias, especially of the 
Baqqara, was unprecedented.” These militias immediately began to raid 
their economic competitors in the South with abandon, committing num- 
erous human rights violations. From their initial widespread usage in 1986 
until the cessation of the conflict, the militias would represent a central 
dynamic of the conflict, often working alongside the formal armed forces. 
However, it was also their indiscriminate violence that often turned public 
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opinion in the South away from the central government, and this image 
problem would have severe consequences in the direction of the conflict. 
In fact, as early as 1987 the militias had grown to be such a problem 
that the SPLA was finding ready allies in regions outside what had formal- 
ly been the South and thus found themselves in the position to move the 
struggle beyond the region where the first war had been fought. SPLA units 
began to draw the struggle into the regions of the Blue Nile, Kordofan, and 
Darfur, all of which had been outside of the First Civil War.” In addition, 
with the militias becoming increasing threats throughout the South, Ga- 
rang’s movement found diplomatic solutions with a number of the frag- 
mented Anya-nya II forces suddenly plausible, which allowed the SPLM 
to continue to successfully institute a civil framework over its home base 
areas, clear the border with Ethiopia, and even establish themselves within 
the Equatoria region, which throughout the conflict had been hesitant to 
accept the SPLM, for reasons that will be discussed later. These gains again 
drove the North to the negotiating table in 1989, with Sadiq facing increas- 
ing pressure from his military to both find a solution to the conflict with 
the South and attempt to halt the now dozens of small-scale local conflicts 
occurring across the Sudan. Sadiq acquiesced and, now again in a coalition 
with the DUP and his own Umma party, began the peace process anew 
with the SPLM. While progress was underway, the increasingly radical NIF 
denounced the proceedings and broke from Sadiq, eventually backing sev- 
eral radical Islamic officers in a coup that halted the peace process, removed 
Sadiq, and brought Omar al-Bashir to power.*’ The war would go on. 


THE COLLAPSE OF ETHIOPIA 


A great deal of the unitary success of Garang and the SPLM was due to 
the material and logistical support offered to them by the Ethiopian Derg. 
Much as with Lagu’s Israeli patrons, the Ethiopian aid meant that Garang 
could exercise a great deal of control over his subordinate commanders, 
since the continuance of the struggle in its current incarnation was de- 
pendent upon his patrons. However, by 1990 the Derg regime that had 
sustained the SPLM was rapidly crumbling.** Already the SPLA had been 
called upon numerous times to help the Derg combat the various insur- 
gencies that were threatening to tear their government apart, specifically 
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the Oromo Liberation Front (OLF) and the Gambela People’s Liberation 
Front (GPLF), which were supported by the Sudan.” However, while the 
SPLA was able to help contain these guerrilla movements, the far more 
organized and motivated Tigrayan People’s Liberation Front and Eritrean 
People’s Liberation Front were annihilating the Ethiopian military in the 
field. Even as they began their final advance against Addis Ababa, Garang 
refused to treat with these powerful insurgencies, meaning that once the 
defeat of the Derg was final later that year, the SPLM found itself isolated 
and in the position of needing to rapidly evacuate its numerous training 
camps and rear bases in Ethiopia. 

In addition, the removal of Ethiopian support had far-flung political 
consequences for Garang and his movement. The SPLM had relied heavily 
on coercive power to maintain a unitary vision for the struggle. Through- 
out the war there had been little fragmentation of the movement, despite its 
extremely diverse and expanding membership, primarily because Garang 
could call upon Ethiopian security forces as well as Ethiopian supplies to 
back up his leadership. On several occasions challengers to his leadership 
had been arrested or otherwise dealt with by his Ethiopian patrons. Now, 
this security too was gone. In short order, challenges to Garang’s sole con- 
trol of the SPLM/A arose from within. 

Two of the regional commanders in the Upper Nile, Riek Machar and 
Lam Akol, declared against Garang in August 1991. Their faction quickly 
became known as the SPLA-Nasir after the town around which they were 
based, and they sent out a call to all other regional commanders to over- 
throw Garang and join their cause.” Specifically, they included a message 
of their intention to fight for secession, something that the SPLM had not 
done up to that time, given Ethiopian sensitivities. However, despite their 
initial hopes of drawing a large contingent of allies with their pronounce- 
ment, they found that most of the SPLA regional commanders either stayed 
loyal to Garang’s faction (which became known as SPLA-Torit) or at the 
most stayed on the fence to see how the struggle would play out. Violent 
confrontations were the general rule between the Nasir and Torit factions, 
which, due to the regional affiliations of Machar and Akol and the nature 
of the troops of Garang’s SPLA nearby, led to what has been viewed as a 
Nuer civil war.” However, very swiftly it became apparent that Garang’s 
faction remained a viable force in the field and maintained the allegiance 
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of most of the SPLM. In fact, although Machar and Akol were able to draw 
in many of the pro-secession elements of the Anya-nya II, they found them- 
selves quickly on the shorter end of the equation in terms of manpower and 
equipment. This development brought an unexpected element to the fore in 
even the earliest days of the internal struggle: the SPLA-Nasir faction was 
being supported and armed by the Khartoum government it was trying to 
secede from.” 

The SPLA-Nasir was certainly not the only Southern dissident group 
being supported by the Sudanese government as a “spoiler” against their 
main antagonists. Between the numerous Anya-nya II, SPLA-Nasir (later 
rebranded SPLA-United when they incorporated more Southern ele- 
ments), and other forces, Bashir’s government had many unexpected allies 
already in place during their counteroffensive of 1992. This offensive saw 
the Sudanese armed forces push Garang’s group out of many of their new- 
est gains, including parts of Equatoria, and forced their withdrawal from 
Juba, the Southern city at which the SPLA-Torit had launched a partially 
successful offensive at the end of 1991.” However, the government's offen- 
sives were halted in 1992-93 by concerns over the imposition of no-fly- 
zones during the Somalia crises, and by 1994 Garang and the SPLA had 
recovered their footing in part because of the sea change in the diplomatic 
context of the conflict. 

With the final end of the Cold War in 1991, the Sudanese conflict took 
on a much altered nature in the eyes of the international community. The 
Cold War binary that had defined the struggle between an SPLM that was 
supplied by Marxist Ethiopia and a capitalist/Western aligned Sudan was 
no longer applicable. Instead the Sudan found itself within a newer con- 
text of being part of an axis of Islamist extremism under the control of a 
military dictator, while the SPLM could legitimately point to their efforts 
to reach out to other dissident groups in the struggle for reform. In short 
order the North found itself isolated amongst the global powers, while their 
opponents had a raised profile. The SPLM had been able to sustain itself 
largely through the effectiveness of the social structures they themselves 
had built in the first decade of the struggle, but now they found themselves 
as welcome participants in the political dialogue surrounding the Sudan 
and its neighbours. This was hastened by the Sudan’s seemingly unlimited 
ability to alienate the countries around it, with previous allies Eritrea and 
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Ethiopia both finding themselves rejecting the NIF government and its ef- 
forts to supply Islamic insurgents in their states. In a mere four years after 
the fall of the Mengistu government, the former combatants in the Horn 
were working together against Bashir’s government and subsequently of- 
fering the SPLM succor. 

This renewed diplomatic status for the SPLM/A also meant that there 
was increasing pressure to come to an understanding with the SPLM- 
United faction. Garang’s forces, christened SPLM-Mainstream, remained 
the much stronger faction, and although they made overtures and con- 
tinued to open up their leadership structures, the SPLM/A-United refused 
to formally overcome their differences. However, United’s failures to sus- 
tain their strength even in their home areas led the faction to rebrand it- 
self the Southern Sudan Independence Movement in 1994 and to reaffirm 
its support of complete secession from the North while casting out those 
members who supported a less complete split. This precipitated a series of 
fractures throughout the organization that were only made more severe by 
the signing of a series of agreements between the SSIM and the Sudanese 
government.” By 1996 the majority of the splinter groups had either come 
to an understanding with the SPLM, had been reabsorbed, or were fighting 
amongst themselves. By the end of the year the SPLM/A was again effect- 
ively unchallenged as the Southern representative in what had become a 
greater struggle against Bashir’s increasingly isolated government. 

The military struggle saw continued offensives from the SPLA and an 
increasing emphasis on defeating the Khartoum-sponsored armed mil- 
itias and what was now called the South Sudan Defense Forces. However, 
the far more important actions were finally taking place at the conference 
table. Since 1994, the opposition to Bashir’s government had agreed on a 
Declaration of Principles that established a baseline for self-determination 
and other reforms that would be required for a cohesive attempt at peace.” 
These had not only established a legitimate structure for the seeking of 
peace but also drew international attention as a means to end the conflict. 
While considered somewhat weak by the parties involved, they set the stage 
for further talks under the auspices of the governments of Ethiopia, Eritrea, 
Uganda, and eventually the United States. 

The United States had been increasingly involved in the issues of the 
Sudan. Since the end of the Cold War the US relationship with the Sudan 
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had undergone a profound realignment. While during the 1980s and early 
1990s the Sudan had been seen as a strong regional ally against the Eastern 
Bloc, by the mid-1990s its Islamist government was now looked at with 
suspicion. In 1997 the United States placed sanctions against the Sudanese 
government as a regional supporter of terrorism and a human rights abus- 
er. This deprived the Sudan of significant investment capital, weakening 
the region and serving as leverage with which the United States could exert 
pressure upon their putative ally. This was exacerbated by the discovery 
and early exploitation of oil within the Sudan in the year 2000. The oil was 
discovered within the notional border regions disputed by the combatants 
but without United States investment, and with the continued conflict be- 
tween the Sudan and its Southern antagonists, it could not be effectively 
exploited by either side. However, this coincided with the continued ef- 
forts of the United States, wherein the George W. Bush administration was 
pushing the Sudan for a settlement and helping to draft the documents 
necessary for the agreement. This would in theory allow for possible relief 
from sanctions, allow for the development of the North’s oil deposits, and 
also allow for an agreement for access to the oil within the South Sudan’s 
boundaries. Although the definition within the proposed settlement of 
self-determination for the South and what forms it could take and how such 
a process would be decided initially caused concern amongst the SPLM, 
eventually a solution was found. By the end of 2004 the agreement for the 
ending of the Second Civil War was in place and was signed by Garang and 
Bashir on 9 January 2005. The signed agreement established benchmarks 
on government employment for Southerners, the imposition of Sharia law 
in the North but not the South, the splitting of oil revenues, and finally a 
plebiscite to be held in 2011 to determine the status of the South within or 
without a greater Federal Sudan. The war had ended, but the final question 
of secession, separatism, or federalism was delayed for six years when the 
South voted overwhelmingly to secede completely from the North, with the 
blessings of the United States and the United Nations. 
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SECESSION, SEPARATISM, AND THE NEGOTIATION OF 
STATEHOOD 


Of course, having narrated the history of the Sudan’s conflicts between 
North and South, it is now apparent that secession and separatism have 
had roles to play within the conflict, but rarely at the same time. While 
secession would eventually be completely achieved, it would be wrong to 
consider that this was the inevitable end goal for these decades of conflict. 
In the context of this work, it is perhaps most important to understand 
that the historical arc of the secessionist/separatist desires of the South is 
irrevocably bound to both the methods of struggle the actors had chosen 
and the continental and global context that each stage was taking place in. 

Following the independence of the Sudan, there was little known about 
the actual motivations of the fighters who would become the Anya-nya, 
although eventually they would become synonymous with the goal of se- 
cession and complete independence for the South. On the other hand, the 
early Southern political representation made every effort to propose their 
own initiatives for dealing with what they saw as gross inequality in the 
political and economic development of the South. Even in the earliest days 
of independence, the Southern elected officials pressed for recognition of 
their desire for a federal structure that would see a degree of self-determin- 
ation fall to the South itself.°* This motion followed the failure to attract 
UN or British support for a demanded plebiscite before independence in 
1955. Unfortunately, by 1957 the National Assembly declared that a federal 
structure was unworkable in the Sudan. Although rebuffed, the Southern 
Political Bloc began reaching out to other “non-Arab” groups such as the 
Beja and Fur for support of a federal structure. These efforts appeared to 
be bearing fruit in 1958 but ended up being lost in the coup that removed 
Premier Khalil from office. 

With the change in government and increasing government repression 
under General Abboud, the methods of pursuing Southern representation 
changed. At this point it had become apparent that a political settlement 
into a federation was no longer a plausible option. The advent of the 1960s 
then saw new attempts to bring power and representation to the South. 
In 1962 the more prominent members of the Southern political class had 
removed themselves from the Sudan to avoid the increasingly widespread 
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arrests of political dissidents. From Kinshasa they declared the creation 
of an opposition movement for the South, the aforementioned SACDNU, 
which quickly changed its name to SANU.® No longer relying on the North 
to negotiate a settlement, SANU demanded complete separation of the 
South into its own sovereign country.‘ However, they had no armed forces 
of their own and decried the methods of the “rebels” in the bush.’ Instead, 
they placed their faith in transnational organizations such as the OAU and 
the UN. In the 1960s the United Nations was still dealing with the Katanga 
crisis and the OAU had just been formed, with territorial sovereignty as 
one of its core principles. The diplomatic calls for secession or plebiscites 
were made toward parties not yet willing to expend the energy necessary 
to support SANU. 

It was coincidentally at this point that the Anya-nya formally integrat- 
ed itself and began its first halting steps toward its organized insurgency.” 
However, its successes in the first years of its struggle were limited at best, 
and SANU tried to remain as aloof as possible from the guerrillas until 
such time as their own efforts failed to reach fruition.” At this point SANU 
tried to align itself more closely with the Anya-nya and therefore gain a 
certain amount of direct contact with the still active secessionist struggle 
in the South. However, given the decentralization of all Anya-nya efforts, 
it was always a question of exactly how much cohesion there was between 
the political and military arms of the struggle. By 1965 the two groups were 
present together as a united front at the Round Table Conference called 
by Premier Khalifa’s government following the fall of the Abboud govern- 
ment, but despite agreeing to a ceasefire the local Anya-nya kept fighting. 
However, this conference is important in tracing the continued thread of 
secessionist thought. Despite Khalifa’s government offering federal auton- 
omy directly to the South, SANU and the Anya-nya insisted on secession 
from the Sudan itself. Interestingly, they declared “there could be no settle- 
ment of differences until separation and independence had been granted 
[to the South] .... Apart from posing a threat to African peace, the South- 
ern problem has the seeds of damaging Afro-Arab relations. To avoid this, 
the Southern Sudan must be given its own independence if further damage 
is to be avoided.””” 

What can be drawn from this is the idea that the South felt that it had 
the political and military strength to win on the battlefield far more than 
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it had even wanted at the outset of the conflict. However, the question may 
be asked, why? Why would the South feel that it could do better than fed- 
eration in the critical period of 1962-1965? Put succinctly, the door had 
not closed on secession in Africa yet, and the South looked to be gaining 
strength even as the North was dealing with increasing internal dissen- 
sion. In terms of international understandings of secession, Katanga had 
only begun its integration into the still chaotic Congo at the time and the 
definitive rejection of secession, the fall of Biafra, would not occur until 
1967. Given the historical separation between two regions and the increas- 
ing turmoil in the country itself, it is not too far of a stretch to imagine that 
the South felt they could indeed achieve the complete independence they 
longed for. Thus there was no reason to legitimize the concept of a federal 
solution at the time. 

However, following the Round Table Conference, the political leader- 
ship split. SANU was essentially reduced to a single representative, Wil- 
liam Deng, while new factions such as the Southern Front (which appeared 
before the round table), the Sudan United Party, the Southern Sudan Provi- 
sional Government, and others appeared, and each claimed a different pol- 
itical goal for the struggle.” SANU and the Sudan United Party both now 
advocated for a united Sudan. The SSPG wished for complete independence 
for the South and attempted to align themselves with the Anya-nya, who, 
regardless of the political manoeuvring of the political groups, remained 
staunchly in favour of secession. For a brief period the SSPG held the most 
sway amongst the factions and had drawn itself generally into alignment 
with the commanders on the ground, but by 1969 they too had split. The 
political turmoil in the South can be somewhat attributed to the lack of 
coordination between the military and political sides of the struggle. All 
too often the political leadership proclaimed intentions of separatism or 
secession yet had no means to actually attain these goals. Meanwhile, those 
armed combatants in the field remained committed to a singular goal but 
rarely had any higher coordination than a regional commander.” This 
meant that no concerted efforts could be made to attain their goals either. 

This dynamic continually asserted itself through the succession of 
Northern-dominated central governments. The North simply did not have 
the political or military strength to bodily draw the South into a united 
Sudan, but the South did not have the political or military cohesion to force 
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the North to accept their secession. By the rise of the Numeiry government 
in 1969 the South found itself in essentially a stalemate. While even with 
the influx of Soviet military equipment and training the Numeiry govern- 
ment could not defeat them in the field, the Anya-nya still did not have the 
structure to effectively do more than survive in the South. 

Two factors would alter this balance: the emergence of Joseph Lagu’s 
Southern Sudan Liberation Movement and Israel’s infusion of arms and 
supplies to that organization. Lagu, as mentioned, forced military cohesion 
through his access to Israeli arms and forced political cohesion through the 
simple expedient of ignoring the politicians.” Lagu’s SSLM represented the 
closest the South had come to a unified front against the North, and nom- 
inal efforts to create a civil administration occurred at the same time as an 
increase in the guerrilla campaigns against the North. Throughout 1971 
there were increasingly frequent raids in support of the secessionist agen- 
da of the SSLM in its role as the central font of Southern resistance. And 
then in early 1972, the SSLM acceded to the Agreement for Autonomy for 
the Southern Sudan, which set the stage for an autonomous South under 
the Government of the Sudan.” The agreement was certainly not initially 
popular, despite Lagu’s comments that he was satisfied with its provisions. 
Even amongst his ANAF there was widespread dissension, as most had 
been under the impression they were fighting for full independence. While 
after it was signed as the Addis Ababa Agreement it was generally followed, 
it was certainly not the secessionist end that most factions of the now six- 
teen-year-old movement had been promoting. 

So despite the call for secession, why did the First Sudanese Civil War 
fail to achieve it? A central part of the answer must simply be that for a state 
to be independent it must be recognized, and for the duration of the strug- 
gle international recognition was either not forthcoming or impossible. 
As in the case of Biafra, post-1963 and the creation of the OAU there was 
essentially no chance that an African country would intercede to offer sub- 
stantive recognition to a seceding Southern Sudan. Beyond this, as noted in 
the Katanga chapter, following the Congo Crisis and the establishment of 
the OAU, the international community tended to see African struggles as a 
regional issue and therefore within the purview of the OAU, which as noted 
was actively hostile to political measures to insure secession. 
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However, as the case of Eritrea would prove later, a military solution 
could force the hand of the parent state government and ensure secession 
via the recognition of the very government the new state was seceding 
from. Given the fragility of the Sudanese government and its extremely 
diverse populace, was a military solution out of reach? The answer must be 
seen as a yes due to structural reasons. Despite the weakness of the North 
at varying times, the Southern insurgents made several critical mistakes 
throughout the conflict that left them in an isolated and weak position. 
The first mistake was essentially in keeping the conflict a parochial one; 
the Southerners were certainly not the only group that was discontented 
within the Sudan. The multiple coups and demonstrations in the North 
pointed toward numerous examples of various interest groups that were 
often opposed to the government’s initiatives. This is not to say that all 
or even the majority would have been sympathetic to the Southern cause, 
but between the large population of Southerners living in the North and 
the other large non-Arab populations, there were a significant number of 
potential allies. Yet none of these groups was seriously approached by the 
South after the earliest days of the conflict. This meant that the North could 
focus the vast majority of its security apparatus on the South, making the 
struggle that much more difficult. 

The second error compounded the first. With the conflict concentrated 
in the South and with the increasingly repressive measures undertaken to 
control the region, the conflict seemed as if it naturally could take on the 
aspects of a protracted war, such as those fought in Vietnam and Eritrea. 
The majority of the terrain favoured it, the populace had reason to be mo- 
bilized, and the imbalance of forces would seem to point toward its logic. 
However, one never came about. This is not to say that guerrilla tactics were 
not used, but this was for the most part the fullest extent of the application. 
Unity of command eluded the struggle for the vast majority of its tenure, 
leading to fighters who would not fight outside of their home regions, unco- 
ordinated campaigns, and overall an effect that was far more likened to 
“panditry” than a protracted guerrilla campaign.” It is the last of these that 
had the longest-ranging effect, as the cornerstone of any protracted liber- 
ation struggle is popular support, which is mobilized by political education 
and community building. These actions then create a support base for fur- 
ther struggles through the provision of food, information, more fighters, 
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and sanctuary when necessary—as put so elegantly, the people become 
the “sea” that the guerrilla “fish” swim in. Although piecemeal efforts at 
education, community building, and mobilization were made after Lagu 
consolidated the fronts, these were never particularly widespread. Thus, 
the popular base for the South’s struggles was never fully utilized and they 
remained militarily weak. In the end, the consolidation of the ANAF and 
SSLM and the provision of weapons and equipment from Israel were ne- 
cessary steps, but they served more to sustain the conflict at its deadlocked 
levels than to create a decisive end. With the war still fully ongoing in the 
South and no further outside aid likely to appear, a military solution was 
impossible as well. This in the end doomed any attempts at the full seces- 
sion of the Southern Sudan. 

However, the same failures that bedeviled the forces of the South in 
the First Civil War would certainly be issues in the Second Civil War. At 
its start in 1983, the prevailing international attitude had certainly not 
changed toward the secession of a territory from an African state. If any- 
thing, the intensification of the Cold War made any tangible change in the 
international order almost less likely than at any point previous. The OAU 
had clamped down on almost all anti-statist movements and the United 
Nations had essentially referred such questions to the regional authorities. 
Even the hegemonic powers of the United States and the USSR had no in- 
terest in fostering the South’s conflict. The United States backed the North 
for strategic reasons in the region and had not yet begun their worry about 
“Islamic” states. Meanwhile the Soviet Union was far more concerned with 
minimizing their role in sub-Saharan Africa, and their resources were al- 
ready sorely taxed by what they saw as the more vital struggles for Ethiopia 
and Angola.” In addition, little had seemingly changed about the South 
and its structures. The leadership tended to be fragmented and parochial, 
the goals of the various groups tended to be at odds with each other, and 
finally, while there was discontent with the North, there was little else that 
defined the South as a strong, independent society that could stand alone 
against the omnipresent structures of the central government. 

It was in the Second Civil War that the South would overcome each of 
these difficulties, but often only by the careful negotiating of the region- 
al political context in which they were operating. The continuing issues 
of the South and its unity were dealt with through a variety of measures. 
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The first, and perhaps paramount, factor was simply the material advan- 
tage Garang and his force exhibited in the first eight years of the renewed 
struggle. Much as Joseph Lagu had been able to leverage his connections 
with the Israelis and their supplies to dominate the Southern political and 
military actors, Garang used his connections with Mengistu’s Ethiopia to 
outfight and outlast the other regional fronts. Even veteran groups like the 
Anya-nya II could not effectively compete with an opponent that was better 
supplied and who had safe Ethiopian bases to retreat to when threatened.” 
This is not to say that Garang’s only initial advantage was through 
his weapons caches. While the Anya-nya II again articulated a secession- 
ist creed, the SPLM/A instead called for a revolution of the whole of the 
Sudan.” This message, of an armed struggle aimed at reforming the state 
to represent all of its inhabitants, found greater purchase both domestically 
and abroad. Secession was a narrow goal and one that isolated the South- 
erners from the rest of the Sudan. Reform, on the other hand, not only 
served as an attainable goal for those already fighting but was a reasonable 
and even desirable goal for the diverse populations of the South and even 
other dissident populations in Darfur and parts of the North. Garang’s 
forces attracted a broader coalition than the reborn Anya-nya and proved 
to be far more durable. Ironically, the SPLM/A’s initial rejection of seces- 
sion as a goal made it far more possible in the later years of the struggle. 
Had the regional power balance remained the same, Garang and his 
front might well have won a victory as a reform insurgency. The Northern 
government was having increasing difficulty dealing with the SPLM/A on 
its own, much less with the new dissident fronts that its increasingly ag- 
gressive allied militias were fomenting. The combination of the weakness 
of the Northern government under al-Mahdi, the steady flow of arms from 
Ethiopia (who in turn rejected secession as a goal), and the SPLM/A’s diplo- 
matic manoeuvring regarding both the remaining fragments of the Anya- 
nya and previously neutral populations seemed to offer a way past the 
stalemate that Lagu and his forces had experienced. However, this was not 
to be: the 1991 collapse of Mengistu’s regime in the face of the EPRDF and 
EPLF coalition effectively ended the possibility of Garang leading a united 
Sudan under a reform-minded representative regime. Without the logis- 
tical support and bases that the Derg had provided, Garang’s movement 
lacked what had been a vital component of its success. Supplies became 
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far scarcer, large populations of refugees were expelled from Ethiopia and 
had to be dealt with (including the families of SPLA fighters), and Garang’s 
authority over his movement fragmented. This, combined with a newly em- 
boldened Northern opposition, saw the majority of the gains that the SPLM 
had made since 1983 disappear. 

While 1991 marked a significant setback to the South within the con- 
text of the civil war, it also marked a significant realignment within region- 
al dynamics that would ultimately allow the South to secure the victory it 
had sought for decades. While the SPLM/A was battered during 1991-1994 
it was not broken and instead found new havens within the South to ride 
out the new offensives from the North. Its splinter groups found that al- 
though they could call on support from their home regions, they too were 
underequipped and undersupplied and ultimately turned to the North for 
succor in their war against Garang’s faction.” While they were able to rec- 
oncile their alliance with the North with their declarations of secession- 
ist goals, these groups were delegitimized in the eyes of the Southerners 
through both their associations and their actions. This meant that by 1994 
Garang’s forces, while much reduced in scope and in holdings, had sur- 
vived the worst of the collapse and emerged again as the sole force fighting 
against Northern domination in the South. 

This re-emergence coincided with the dramatic change in regional and 
international relations. The end of the Cold War had brought about not only 
the collapse of Mengistu’s Ethiopia but an international re-evaluation of 
politics in Africa. As noted earlier, the Organization of African Unity had 
to struggle with its role beyond the Cold War strictures that had shaped it. 
The ideological lens through which wars had been viewed crumbled away. 
Regional rivalries reignited as regimes were reshaped following the fall of 
the USSR. Finally, the remaining superpower, the United States, began to 
rethink its posture on the continent. All of these had significant effects 
upon the Sudanese case. Garang kept the SPLM/A ahead of the curve by 
insisting on a National Convention in 1994. This gathering was intended 
to bring a more representative and inclusive dynamic to the SPLM/A and 
to critique the previous eleven years of fairly autocratic leadership. While 
Garang and his allies emerged still at the head of the movement, its rhetoric 
had moved beyond that of the earlier Marxist revolutionary conceptions 
and now contained appeals to democracy and human rights. In addition, 
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new structures within the movement did allow for more participation on 
the part of the general populace of the South. Essentially, the 1994 Na- 
tional Convention allowed for the reshaping of the SPLM/A into a popular 
democratic organization that appealed to the international community. In 
particular, this transformation played a large role in shifting the percep- 
tion of the United States with regard to the South’s aspirations. No longer 
stridently Marxist, and standing in opposition to a fiercely Islamist regime 
that was harbouring international terrorists, the South now seemed to be 
not only an acceptable regional partner but one that embodied much of 
the American rhetoric about an oppressed people fighting against an op- 
pressive and radical regime. American support would pay dividends in the 
diplomatic arena in the coming years. 

In addition, the recent regional realignments began to pay dividends 
for the SPLM/A. Shortly after the expelling of Garang’s front from Ethi- 
opia, the movement sought refuge in Yoweri Museveni’s Uganda. Because 
of regional affinities as well as the SPLM/A’s continuing conflict with the 
horrific Lord’s Resistance Army, Museveni had offered their families ref- 
uge across the Uganda border. Over the next few years this partnership 
deepened and soon Uganda was offering significant aid to the Southerners. 
Uganda was not alone for long in their support of the Southern fighters. 
Both Ethiopia and Eritrea were supporting the SPLM/A’s efforts against 
the North. Eritrea had, along with Uganda, clandestinely met with Garang 
in the early 1990s and pledged support against the North. The new regime 
in Ethiopia took time to gain their footing following their overthrow of 
Mengistu’s government, but it also offered support in the later 1990s.°° 
For both Ethiopia and Eritrea this support was sparked by Bashir’s regime 
supporting Islamic dissident groups within their nation, causing both to 
turn against the Sudan in favour of the insurgent Southerners. Thus, al- 
though 1991 had seen the collapse of the Derg’s support for the SPLM, by 
the end of the decade the new political rivalries in the region had gained 
Garang back significant support from several regional powers. The influx 
of material support helped the SPLM/A regain the initiative while the ex- 
panded border regions for operations led to a broadening of the operation- 
al space for the South Sudanese. This in turn led to a reconnection with 
the dissident Northern groups such as the National Democratic Alliance 
and the Beja Conference." These allied groups expanded the scope of the 
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struggle and put increasing pressure on the military capabilities of the Ba- 
shir government. 

While 1991 had almost seen the destruction of the SPLM/A, by the end 
of the decade the insurgent group had undergone a complete change of for- 
tune. Compared with the Anya-nya in 1972, the SPLM was ina far stronger 
position. While the Anya-nya had had a unified command structure and 
the support of Israel, Garang’s SPLM had a unified command structure 
that was truly representative of the South Sudan. In addition it had mul- 
tiple regional allies, several allied Sudanese dissident groups, international 
sympathy, and the initiative against a government that had rapidly turned 
itself into a pariah. However, while the conditions were set for a military 
victory, why would it necessarily be one that included secession? Beyond 
this, why would secession even be seen as a possibility now, when it had 
been anathema since the formation of the Organization of African Unity? 

This simple answer is that the international regime that had rejected 
any and all secessionist causes throughout the 1960s was no longer in 
place. The blossoming of nationalism following the end of the Cold War 
was generally accepted in Africa as well. Beyond this, as noted earlier, the 
North had found itself isolated within the international community, with 
its Islamist government now regarded as an oppressive dictatorship, in- 
creasing scrutiny on its actions in Darfur, and fewer African states willing 
to support their actions. Thus, while it was unlikely that the SPLM/A would 
ever be able to overthrow the Sudanese regime, their demands for a separ- 
ate regime and perhaps even complete secession would now be acceptable 
to the Sudanese government. This in turn would lessen the international 
pressure on Khartoum and allow them to pivot to their other current areas 
of concern in the North as well as finally fully develop their oil industry, 
which offered new economic possibilities for their country. With this in 
mind, as well as the continuation of the rivalry along other axes, Khartoum 
was willing to negotiate with the SPLM/A and create a delayed plebiscite 
with the potential of either a rejection of secession in the South or at least 
time to prepare for and perhaps undermine its new neighbour. Much as 
in the Eritrea situation, secession was conscionable now because the host 
state gave its permission and the international climate that had prohibited 
secession previously now was willing to accept it, at least in some particular 
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cases where popular opinion allowed significant leeway toward the seced- 
ing territory. 

Under these circumstances, the secession process was essentially ne- 
gotiated and begun in 2005. The combatants had been drawn to the nego- 
tiating table by the internal pressure that the SPLM/A and allied dissident 
groups could bring to bear against Khartoum and the external dynamics 
that had turned international sentiment against the Northern regime. The 
South had endured the long wars and managed to forge a resilient social 
structure that carried it through to the end of the Cold War and past the 
collapse of its regional allies. While they would wait six more years, the 
plebiscite would take place and the South would become its own state, 
joining Eritrea as the only successful secessionist fronts in African history. 
This was not an easy path, but South Sudan now stands as an independent 
and sovereign state of Africa. However, this period has not been a pacific 
one, despite the emergence of an independent South Sudan. The tensions 
already inherent in the secessionist political and military leadership did 
not disappear with the achievement of their goal. Since independence, the 
South Sudan has been wracked with a series of internal conflicts and out- 
right civil wars, and no singular effective political order has emerged to 
lead the now-independent country into the future. Its travails up to the 
present will be covered in the Conclusion. 
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The New Wave of Secessions 


In 1989 the idea of secession still seemed to be a dead end. The Civil Seces- 
sions had been snuffed out with the fall of Biafra in 1970. In its aftermath, 
the unitary and indivisible sovereign African state was enshrined. Even for 
those Long Wars being waged since the 1960s, there seemed little respite. 
While Ethiopia was tottering under the weight of its multiple insurgencies, 
the question remained whether the aftermath would be a reform or a se- 
cession even if any of them did succeed. For the Sudan, there was even less 
hope, as the central government retained the initiative and the recognition 
of the international community while the SPLA was fragmenting and its 
factions fighting amongst themselves. 

However, a massive change in the international dynamics was on its 
way. While the Cold War had imposed a sort of stasis upon African states 
and their rulers, albeit with client rulers occasionally being replaced, by 
the end of the 1980s the Soviet Union found itself in an increasingly un- 
tenable situation. Facing economic stagnation, massive military spending, 
an unpopular and unwinnable war in Afghanistan, and increasing dissent 
to its rule, the USSR was no longer able to sustain its competition with the 
United States. Reforms had actually begun in 1985 under the new Secretary 
General of the Communist Party, Mikhail Gorbachev. Gorbachev, noticing 
the economic weakness of the USSR, had tried to reform its political and 
economic structures, liberalizing its judiciary, its politburo, and its pro- 
ductive organs throughout the next five years.’ 
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However, these changes would prove to be too late to save the weak- 
ened superpower. Nationalist movements pressed for more local autonomy 
now that they had more ability to express themselves within the political 
and economic spheres. Throughout the late 1980s the USSR’s satellite 
states increasingly expressed their independence, with protests throughout 
the Baltic States and the Caucasus, and even more central states such as 
Ukraine and Belorussia slowly breaking free from the grip of the Soviet 
Union. While these states were not necessarily seceding yet, their actions 
undermined the USSR as a global actor, weakening its ability to project 
power abroad while at the same time sparking an internal crisis. In re- 
sponse, Gorbachev's government attempted to continue its internal and ex- 
ternal reform, with the eventual goal of the conversion of the Soviet Union 
into a federation of independent republics. These reforms were met by the 
older power structures of the USSR with an attempted coup against Gor- 
bachev, with Russian tanks rolling into Moscow in August 1991 to try and 
reimpose communist power over the increasingly liberal government.” 

The coup failed due to the intervention of Moscow’s populace and 
the swift action of Boris Yeltsin, the reform-minded leader of the Russian 
national government, the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic 
(RSFSR). Following its failure, the old order collapsed, with Yeltsin quickly 
accruing power and marginalizing Gorbachev and the Communist Party. 
Over the following year the old USSR was dismantled, with its dissolution 
officially completed in December of that year. However, this dismantling, 
while agreed upon by the major states within the USSR, had been occur- 
ring already for well over a year. With the turmoil within the USSR over 
the previous two years, new national governments had been proclaimed in 
Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia, leading these previously independent states 
back into their own separate realms. In addition, new states declared their 
separation from the USSR, with ethnic populations that had been part of 
the Russian state since the nineteenth century now declaring their self-de- 
termination. Georgia, Ukraine, Belarus, Moldova, Uzbekistan, and many 
other new states declared their right to exist and self-govern between Au- 
gust 1990 and December 1991. Although it had been unable to effectively 
project its influence for the previous several years, this final dissolution of 
the Soviet Union in a wave of secessions marked the end to the Cold War 
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and the beginning of a new era not only for the global order but also seem- 
ingly for the concept of secession across the world. 


THE ACCEPTANCE OF SECESSION AND NATION-STATES 


This new, post-Cold War era had several important ramifications for the 
nature of the state within the international order. The first half-decade of 
the 1990s saw the international political order upended, beginning in East- 
ern Europe and the former Soviet sphere. While the Cold War had continu- 
ally enforced the immutable nature of the state, with the end of that conflict 
there were now questions about how a state should be formed and whether 
the postwar order was the proper configuration of states within Europe. 
With the victory of the United States and its capitalist allies in the long 
Cold War and the increasing fissures within the USSR’s territories, this state 
structure fractured. As noted, the former Soviet satellites declared their 
separation from the USSR and their eventual sovereignty. While previously 
it might have been understood that the Baltic states would be met with 
acceptance in the international community, the international welcome to 
the new states such as Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan was something that had 
not been seen before. In fact, not only were these emerging states granted 
almost unanimous international recognition, they were swiftly incorpor- 
ated into the United Nations. 

This process of secession and repartition found itself echoed across 
Eastern Europe as the old communist order disintegrated. The state of 
Czechoslovakia underwent what it referred to as the Velvet Divorce, par- 
titioning itself into its previously constituent states, now named the Czech 
Republic and Slovakia, in 1993. More alarmingly, the polyglot state of 
Yugoslavia began to tear itself apart as its constituent Slavic populations 
fought for their own separation from the previous state. This led into a 
series of bloody conflicts that roiled throughout the late 1990s as the new 
separatist states broke themselves apart, with the violence only halting fol- 
lowing the military intervention of both the United Nations and NATO. 
However, these interventions served only to halt the horrific violence, not 
to intervene and put the state back together.’ While there remained violent 
flare-ups until the early 2000s, the entire Balkans had reshaped themselves, 
with new states emerging from the shattered Yugoslav polity. In addition, 
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following the cessation of the violence, these states were granted inter- 
national recognition and were welcomed into the international community 
as independent sovereign bodies. By the year 2000, the former Eastern Bloc 
had seen the emergence of over a dozen new states, many of which had 
no historical antecedent or at best had thin histories of independence that 
were the product of romanticized legends. 

Of course, what could not be ignored as well was the re-emergence of 
a previously frowned-upon basis for the creation of a new state: ethnicity. 
While civil states had been accepted since the end of the Second World 
War, new nation-states had been directly avoided. The conflation of nation 
with state had been explicitly denied within the international commun- 
ity, with ethnically plural states having been seen as the preferred form of 
political organization. However, the undercurrents of ethno-nationalism 
had survived even within the multi-ethnic states of Eastern Europe.’ In 
fact, during the long Cold War these ethnic differences were taken advan- 
tage of by the United States, who used the nationalism of the Soviet Bloc 
and even the USSR’s constituent states as an avenue to foment dissent and 
weaken their rival. With the dissolution of the USSR, and lacking any other 
directive force, these nations now looked to have their own states for their 
people: the Kazakhs wanted Kazakhstan, the Uzbeks wanted Uzbekistan, 
and the Georgians wanted their own Georgia. Given that, it is unsurprising 
that many of the new states recognized as new sovereign powers were in 
effect nation-states, formed around the national identities of a particular 
ethnic group. 


THE NEw ERA IN AFRICA 


This breaking and remaking of states did not go unnoticed on the African 
continent. While at the end of the Cold War the idea of secession in Afri- 
ca seemed an impossibility, this was partially based on the international 
order the Cold War had put in place over global politics. Since even before 
the decolonization of Africa, the international borders had been seemingly 
immutable. The United Nations had waged the first offensive military cam- 
paign in its history to prevent the secession of Katanga and the failure of 
the Congo. The Organization of African Unity had enshrined the principle 
of indivisible states in its very charter. While there had been some dissent 
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from this stance in documents such as the African Charter on Human and 
Peoples’ Rights, which enshrined self-determination in the signed draft of 
1981, this remained fraught territory. Despite widespread support from its 
many African signatories, when secessionist groups such as Katanga were 
brought up, the idea of self-determination was often denied despite the 
plain meaning of the text.’ 

However, with the ending of the Cold War, it now appeared that the 
United Nations, and the United States as the sole remaining superpower, 
were both willing to countenance secession as an internationally acceptable 
phenomenon. This came into even starker focus with the initial negotiations 
between the new reform-minded regime in Ethiopia and its Eritrean allies.° 
With secession now openly countenanced, secessionist-minded groups on 
the continent could now point not only to successful international seces- 
sions in this era of fluid statehood but also to possible successes in redraw- 
ing the borders that had been set at Berlin in 1885. 

Even more notable on the continent was the new acceptance of nation- 
ality as not only an acceptable goal for a state but explicitly an acceptable 
end-state. On the European continent this resurgence of ethno-nation- 
alism led to new nation-states, but admittedly this was not necessarily 
novel within the European order. Most Western European states had been 
formed almost explicitly as nation-states over the modern era, with at most 
small ethnic minorities remaining in Germany, France, or Italy following 
the long process of ethnic sorting and constructing identities. However, 
on the African continent there were few nation-states, with Somalia as the 
largest example, with Swaziland and Lesotho joining it through their own 
complex histories in southern Africa. Instead, the borders that had been 
drawn at the 1885 Berlin Conference were based on the political require- 
ments of the colonizing European powers, completely ignoring any eth- 
nic or national divisions within these new political units. Whole ethnic 
populations might be divided between two or even three states, such as 
the Kongo of the Democratic Republic of the Congo, the Republic of the 
Congo, and Angola; or the Somali, who spread across Somalia, Ethiopia, 
and Kenya. Conversely, it meant that very few states on the continent were 
ethnically homogenous, meaning that issues such as representation, gov- 
ernance, access to state resources, and even basic rights remained contested 
terrain for many ethnic groups following independence. 
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This continued contestation meant that many of these ethnic groups, 
whether simply a sole minority within a single African state or a group 
sprawling across several, had significant grievances against their host 
states. These grievances led to resistance against the state that ranged from 
avoidance of state taxes, smuggling within their ethnic group across bor- 
ders, to even occasional military actions. The Kel Tamasheq and Bedan of 
the Sahara continued to trace their ancestral routes through the Sahara, 
maintaining economic connections across their nation, often in defiance 
of Saharan states such as Mali, Niger, and Algeria. On the other end of the 
scale were groups like the Western Somali Liberation Front, who waged 
lengthy guerrilla campaigns against Ethiopia in an attempt to rejoin their 
territories to Somalia. However, despite these acts of resistance and na- 
tional solidarity, the monolithic state remained the sole avenue of access 
to legitimacy and its international benefits, and without control or at least 
effective access to the state these minority ethnic groups remained margin- 
alized with little hope of overturning this order.’ 


NEw ERA AND NATION-STATES 


However, beginning in 1991 with the acceptance of nation-states and spe- 
cifically ethnic secession by the United States, the United Nations, and the 
international community following the end of the Cold War, new hope 
arose amongst marginalized ethnic groups. For those members of divided 
ethnic groups, the possibility of secession or irredentism offered chances to 
rewrite the political order their communities existed in, especially follow- 
ing years of neglect or even repression under the existing states of Africa. 
During these years such groups had often maintained a much stronger 
bond with their nation than with their state, and with this now an accept- 
able political outcome, the larger pressing questions about the role of the 
state in post-Cold War Africa grew in importance.* Given this, it is un- 
surprising that the new wave of secessions that would take place in Africa 
would not necessarily have simply a political component but also an ethnic 
one, with marginalized subnational groups now pushing for a rewriting 
of the political order of Africa to allow them representation, if not entirely 
control, within a state of their own making. 
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Beyond the larger questions of secession and ethnic nationalism, the 
shifting international order would have another critical effect on the states 
of Africa. The Cold War dynamics had forced the globe into two opposing 
camps led by the superpowers of the USSR and the United States. These 
camps, containing a plethora of allies and proxies for the superpowers, es- 
sentially were subsidized and supported by their chosen hegemon, with the 
more prominent allies offering support to the emerging states of Africa 
and Asia as well. This led to substantial support for countries like Thailand 
and Iran from the United States and its allies while countries like Cuba 
and Ethiopia were offered substantial support by the Soviet Union and its 
compatriots. This support took many forms, from favourable trade deals 
to large-scale security cooperation, and was intended to maintain at least a 
balance of international power and perhaps even offer an advantage to the 
particular faction. The end result was the creation of two large, mutually 
opposing political poles that had achieved a rough political equilibrium 
throughout the postwar years.” 

However, with the end of the Cold War this global construct was dis- 
mantled. The capitalist states led by the United States had achieved victory 
over their opponents, and the disappearance of the bipolar world forced a 
reimagining of the international dynamics. For those already developed 
states of North America and Europe, the strategic focus shifted from oppos- 
ition to a communist opponent to the integration of the defeated developed 
powers into the global system and the fostering of democratic governance 
across the globe. The assumption made was that with the liberal democrat- 
ic world order having proven triumphant, now the role of the United States 
as the sole superpower was to foster civil society, human rights, and rep- 
resentative government across the globe through either indirect or direct 
intervention.'” For those underdeveloped states of the world, no matter 
their alignment or lack thereof, this meant that the political, economic, 
and military support they had been receiving either disappeared complete- 
ly or became contingent on a very different set of objectives than those they 
had been pursuing. This meant, in many cases, turmoil as the ruling elites 
who had maintained privileged positions either were overthrown or had to 
make radical changes in their political stances to fall in line with the new 
goals of the US-led global order. 
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These effects were especially notable in Africa, where the development 
of the state had been neglected throughout the colonial era and only hastily 
attempted in the 1950s. During the colonial era, the state structures that 
had been required were minimal. There were governors for colonies to deal 
with local legislative issues, courts to deal with legal challenges, and the 
police and military to help control the local populaces. Beyond this, the 
level of political infrastructure varied tremendously throughout the Afri- 
can colonies, with the British system often relying on traditional elites for 
local control while the French worked hard at a lengthy but ultimately lim- 
ited program of assimilating the local population into French culture and 
values. However, no matter the system, the highest level of administration 
was still overwhelmingly in the hands of European colonial professionals. 
This attenuation of development was also almost universally paralleled in 
terms of economic infrastructure. The colonies had not been conceived 
of as self-sufficient markets or even regional trading partners; they had 
been understood as sources for raw materials and commodities and mar- 
kets for completed products." States like Ghana and Uganda, both seen 
as relatively advanced politically by the mid-twentieth century, still had 
little manufacturing and instead produced cocoa, coffee, and other cash 
crops for the British market. This economic activity in turn shaped the 
infrastructure of the state, with railways, roads, canals, and telegraphs all 
being built not to integrate the colonies together but to route their goods 
to the nearest entrepot. 

With the emergence of the African state into independence, these in- 
complete structures did not suddenly become whole. The ruling elite of 
the state instead inherited a political structure that had little capacity to 
do anything beyond continue its functions of extracting materials and 
importing the modern manufactured goods it needed. Economically this 
offered little chance to grow and integrate the public goods that most de- 
veloped states already provided such as more expansive healthcare, educa- 
tion, and even local transportation.” Those states that attempted to pursue 
these goals, notably Tanzania and Ghana, quickly found themselves deeply 
indebted or reliant on foreign aid.” The result was essentially a state that 
had little capacity beyond the boundaries of its major cities and limited 
infrastructure network and little chance to improve upon that capacity. 
While the ruling elite could still determine the access to the outside world 
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through their legitimacy as leadership of the state, they could do little to 
develop it, especially following the crash of commodity prices following the 
1973 oil crisis. 

While the state had little capacity, it was exactly these connections to 
the global community that the ruling elites held that would allow the in- 
complete state to survive throughout the Cold War. With the fierce compe- 
tition ongoing between the United States and the USSR, both superpowers 
or their stronger allies were more than willing to reach out to the African 
states in exchange for their raw commodities, their markets, and their stra- 
tegic support. In return, the regimes that offered such access and support 
were given often massive political, military, and economic aid.’ This bar- 
gain existed for both of the great poles, with states such as the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo, Kenya, and Uganda each gaining significant support 
from the capitalist powers in Africa while countries like Ethiopia, Angola, 
and Uganda" aligned themselves with the communist bloc. Even those 
countries that attempted to remain non-aligned often attempted to play 
the two camps off against one another to gain what material support they 
might from the superpowers to support their state. Regardless, throughout 
this period, the goods, services, and monetary aid offered by the Cold War 
powers often was the decisive factor in the functional capacity of the Afri- 
can state, which took on an increasingly authoritarian form. 

However, with the end of the Cold War, the sources of support either 
disappeared or changed their priorities. For those states that had been 
aligned with the Soviet Bloc, such support, already having been drying 
up by the late 1980s, completely disappeared. For those that had aligned 
with the capitalist bloc, their patrons still existed, but with changed geo- 
political goals. Now the staunch anti-communism that had served as 
reason enough to support strongmen like Mobutu Sese Seko in Zaire and 
Ibrahim Babangida in Nigeria was no longer sufficient. In fact, the global 
community now wished to see the governments of Africa reformed and to 
become more representative and participatory, echoing the long-standing 
demands of many of these governments’ citizens.” For the formerly com- 
munist-aligned governments, the withdrawal of support was disastrous; 
for the capitalist-aligned it forced a difficult choice upon the autocrats of 
Africa: reform or lose support. In either case, within the new world order, 
there was less focus on Africa’s states and less support to go around as 
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the developing and democratizing world required assistance. The upshot 
was that these states now found their main source of economic, political, 
and military support cut off. Without this support, the African states saw 
a continued draining of their capacities. Countries like Mobutu’s Zaire, 
which had slowly been dismantled throughout the three decades of his 
kleptocratic rule, even lost the ability to effectively control the very borders 
that delineated their statehood.”* 

This combination of weak states, strong nations, and apparent will- 
ingness to redraw boundaries set up the next wave of African secession- 
ist, separatist, and irredentist conflicts. With many states of Africa having 
never attained or sometimes even pursued the capacity to do more than 
exist, the subnational fractures within their borders deepened, especially 
as internal or even cross-border populations turned to their own commun- 
ities to sustain themselves. Now, with those states having even less power 
to project their control over regions, these groups sought their own access 
to the benefits of statehood. For some, this meant a complete split from the 
state and an attempt to assert their own sovereignty and connection with 
the global community. For many others, it meant asserting local auton- 
omy for their community while gaining access to the global networks that 
the sovereignty of their host state retained. Finally, for some this meant 
attempting to gather together an entire border-spanning community and 
either create their own ethnic state from multiple African states or separate 
from a state where they were the minority and joining a bordering one 
where they would be the majority and gain access to the global networks. 
However, despite some subnational groups gaining (or even retaining) 
their regional autonomy peacefully, in most instances these assertions of 
local control and rule were contested by force of arms. 

These new assertions of local control would emerge as the new wave 
of secessions. These attempts at secession, separatism, and irredentism 
were driven by the understood new dynamics involving the state on the 
African continent. As such, they would feature distinct and direct appeals 
to the breaking up of states along ethnic lines, often driven by the long- 
held grievances of populations that had never effectively been served by 
the postcolonial state. However, while much of the context of the state had 
changed, there was little change in the dynamics of these conflicts. The 
simple declaration of a state would not be recognized by the international 
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community, to which the weakened but still extant postcolonial states still 
had sole access. This meant that when these new efforts emerged, they fol- 
lowed the same operational and organizational structure that had allowed 
the Long Wars to achieve their gains: a long-term local guerrilla struggle 
that would see the local populace supporting a prolonged social transform- 
ation at the same time as a lengthy, low-intensity conflict. Given that there 
was even less opportunity for outside aid and support with the ending of 
the Cold War, the way of the insurgent seemed to be the only way to pros- 
ecute any political conflict against a host nation.” This would be the play- 
book followed by the irredentists in Cabinda, the Casamance Separatists, 
and many other groups. In fact, many built upon earlier efforts that had 
blossomed before the end of the Cold War and either continued or renewed 
these efforts in the wake of the global realignment. 

However, while these new or renewed efforts were not necessarily 
anything new on the continent, their opponents now faced very changed 
circumstances. Whereas in earlier struggles the state governments of Af- 
rica could likely call upon their patrons for the military aid they needed to 
suppress or defeat their internal opponents, this aid was no longer avail- 
able. Beyond this, as noted, their general capacity as a state was diminished, 
including the lessening of their abilities to wage war, to police, to serve 
their populace, or even to defend their borders. The prolonged wars that 
the state governments had been able to prosecute were no longer tenable 
and in fact drained the increasingly thin resources and abilities of the state. 
In return, the increasingly open access to international markets meant that 
insurgencies could extract valuable resources and use them to fund their 
struggles, offering a capacity that earlier waves had not been able to take 
advantage of. With the states’ capacity weakened and armed fronts having 
new avenues of support, new approaches to the conflicts and the resolutions 
would be experimented with throughout these conflicts, with the questions 
of sovereignty, secession, separatism, and ethnic irredentism having to be 
negotiated within the larger context of shifting concepts of statehood and 
nationhood on the African continent. 
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De Facto Secession and the New 
Borders of Africa: Somaliland, 
1991-—Present 


Of all the case studies presented in this book, none is more indicative of both 
the legacies of past secessionist attempts and the present global political 
dynamics than the unrecognized state of Somaliland. The legacies of the 
past have imposed a continued insistence that the boundaries of all African 
states remain sacrosanct absent the express permission of the mother state; 
this has left Somaliland without international recognition despite having 
existed as a separate and autonomous territory for over twenty years. How- 
ever, the end of the Cold War and the increasingly tenuous questions of 
sovereignty and the nation-state have meant that despite this lack of official 
recognition of its sovereignty, Somaliland has found pragmatic partners in 
the Horn of Africa, the Red Sea region, and across the globe to sustain itself 
and the increasingly capable state structures that define it. This chapter will 
explore the role of Somaliland in the current secessionist and separatist 
dynamics in Africa and how the denial of de jure sovereignty has, in the 
current age, not prevented its de facto existence. 


THE CONFLICT 


It would be a misnomer to discuss the conflict that resulted in Somaliland 
as a secessionist insurgency from the outset. The separation of Somali- 
land from Somalia proper was not expected by the combatants, nor was 
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it originally desired.' It was only the collapse of the rest of the state into a 
deadly civil war and its inability to effectively reintegrate that convinced the 
people of Somaliland that they not only could but should remain a separate 
political body. However, the previous reform conflict and the insurgency 
that drove it remain an essential component of the eventual separation of 
Somaliland and as such deserve discussion to contextualize the current 
state of Somaliland and its relations with its neighbours. 

The seeds of the reform movement that would eventually coalesce into 
the Somali National Movement and the separation of Somaliland from 
Somalia were planted in 1969. In that year, the elected government of the 
United Republic of Somalia was overthrown by the military regime of 
Mohamed Siad Barre and his Supreme Revolutionary Council.” General 
Siad Barre’s regime was both stridently Marxist and strongly nationalist. 
The former led to the state following “Scientific Socialism” as an economic 
path and receiving significant military and economic aid from the Soviet 
Union. The latter led to a call for the reintegration of a “Greater Somalia,” 
wherein all territories that were home to Somalis would be gathered into 
the nation-state of Somalia.’ It was this Pan-Somali ideology that drove the 
foreign policy of the Siad Barre regime throughout the next decade. While 
the Shifta War in Kenya, waged during 1963-1967 by ethnic Somalis with 
an irredentist goal, was ultimately unsuccessful, the territories there were 
not necessarily a high priority for the Somalis. However, not only was the 
Ogaden region of Ethiopia home to a large Somali population, the grazing 
lands of the Haud’ had been critical to the lives of the pastoralists who 
made up the bulk of the Somali population.’ This made the reclamation of 
the Ogaden a central pillar of Siad Barre’s Pan-Somali ideology, which was 
increasingly buttressing the social transformation of his country. 

However, at least initially the direct annexation of the Ogaden was out 
of reach for Siad Barre’s regime. Instead, significant efforts were made to 
support the Western Somali Liberation Front (WSLF), a dissident insur- 
gency in the Ogaden that had irredentist goals and its own Pan-Somali 
ideology.® Throughout 1973, the WSLF searched for a way to seize a ma- 
jority of the Ogaden, and with the downfall of Haile Selassie’s regime, they 
seized the chance. However, by 1977 Mengistu’s new Derg government 
had begun to push the Somali insurgents back and reassert Ethiopian con- 
trol over the Ogaden. It was precisely at this time that Siad Barre’s Somali 
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National Army invaded the Ogaden in support of the WSLF and with the 
goal of finally annexing the region.’ Within the first three months of the 
conflict, the Somalis managed to seize approximately 60 percent of the re- 
gion, but at that point the tide turned against them. Their Soviet patrons 
had switched their backing to Mengistu’s Derg, creating a critical shift in 
power. A series of military failures put Siad Barre’s army on the defensive 
by late 1977, and in February 1978, a joint Ethiopian-Cuban offensive drove 
the allied Somali forces back. By March 1978, the last of Siad Barre’s sol- 
diers had been driven out of Ethiopia and the WSLF was on its own.® 

While this effectively ended the hopes for a Greater Somalia for the 
time being, hostilities would continue back and forth between the now U.S.- 
aligned Somalia and the Soviet and Cuban-backed Ethiopia. However, as 
the formal war ended, the informal war between the two increased in inten- 
sity. Without the success of Pan-Somalism and with the loss of the econom- 
ic support of the Soviet Union, Siad Barre’s regime began to lose support 
amongst the rival power blocs within Somalia. The acceptance of structural 
reforms in return for aid from the IMF was a tipping point, crushing the 
ability of local peasant agriculturalists to compete economically and creat- 
ing broad opposition to the regime.’ Dissident fronts emerged in attempts 
to force alterations in the governance of Somalia. These included Mohamed 
Farah Aideed’s United Somali Congress (USC), Abdullahi Yusuf Ahmed’s 
Somali Salvation Democratic Front, and the primarily Isaaq clan-backed 
Somali National Movement (SNM). Each of these fronts was dedicated to 
the concept of Somalia as a whole, but wished to overthrow Siad Barre. 
Given Siad Barre’s continued support for the WSLF in the Ogaden and his 
continued ambitions on the Ogaden, Ethiopia proved to be a silent haven 
for these fronts as they found their footing in the early 1980s. 

The Somali National Movement, as noted, was founded primarily by 
Isaaq intellectuals in 1981.'° While the initial leadership of the movement 
was based in England, it wasn’t long until they, like many of the dissident 
groups, transferred their headquarters to Ethiopia with an eye toward 
northern Somalia, where their clan relations were in the majority. While 
the SNM’s initial incursions into northwest Somalia were not especially 
notable, the Isaaq-dominated group began to gain support from members 
of other clan families and slowly build its power base. The next seven years 
saw a series of increasingly complex raids into Somalia while the political 
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leadership of the SNM tried to form a more practical alliance with the 
other dissident fronts and also continue to grow its own popular support. 
However, despite its central clan identity and geographic focus on northern 
Somalia, there was not overwhelming support for the SNM in the region. 
While particular raids were spectacular, such as the 1982 attack on the 
Mandera Prison that freed hundreds of dissidents, the Siad Barre regime 
teetered but did not fall. It was not until 1988 that the equilibrium of the 
conflict was disrupted; both Somalia and Ethiopia, having exhausted their 
resources and facing numerous internal challenges, agreed to formally 
end their hostilities.'' This announcement, seemingly innocent on its face, 
meant the loss of the SNM’s safe haven in Ethiopia and the need to take 
drastic action. 

The SNM responded to this loss of safe haven with a massive offensive 
against northern Somalia in May 1988. Attacks on the major cities of Burco 
on 27 May and Hargeisa on 31 May met with considerable success, with 
sections of both towns falling immediately and the SNM continuing to 
exploit these toeholds.'? Siad Barre’s government responded with a savage 
counteroffensive in the north. Heavy fighting erupted across the north in 
June and July 1988, with many of the original units of the SNM suffering 
losses to the continued air campaigns of the Somali Armed Forces. The 
struggle continued until March 1989, throughout which time the Somali 
Armed Forces made little effort to distinguish the SNM insurgents from 
the population at large. Over half a million refugees poured across the 
borders to Ethiopia, eventually settling in the Ogaden. These attacks saw 
Siad Barre’s regime retake the major cities of the north as well, with Burco, 
Hargeisa, and Berbera falling completely to their forces. Meanwhile, the 
offensive had proven extremely costly to the SNM in terms of both trained 
personnel and material.' 

Ironically, it was this disastrous offensive that would transform the war 
for the SNM. While the intervening year of conflict saw the loss of much 
of their previous fighting strength and the urban centres they had strug- 
gled so mightily to take, the response of the Somali Armed Forces turned 
the sympathies of the north fully toward the SNM. While many veteran 
fighters were lost, recruitment spiked within both the north and the newly 
established refugee camps in the Ogaden. In addition, whereas the SNM 
had previously had little to no fundraising capability or outside support, 
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now the support of the population of the north offered caches of funds 
both from the merchant networks that traded out of the strategic port of 
Berbera and the greater Isaaq diaspora. This surge in support rejuvenated 
the SNM, and the resulting increased military activity meant that despite 
the Somali Armed Forces’ control of the cities, the countryside remained 
hostile territory, turning the counteroffensive into a quagmire. What had 
been an isolated and external armed group had been transformed into a 
popular reform insurgency.'° 

Over the next two years the SNM continued to wage its insurgency 
against Siad Barre’s regime. While it maintained most of its activities sole- 
ly in traditionally Isaaq areas, its leadership flirted with forming a united 
front with the other dissident groups waging war on the current Somali 
government. By 1990 the United Somali Congress, the Somali Patriotic 
Movement (SPM, a group founded in the southwest of the country), and 
the Somali National Movement had managed to coordinate their political 
goals, and on 6 August the three fronts proclaimed a united movement to 
overthrow Siad Barre.'® By the end of the year, with the central government 
already under immense pressure from internal struggles, a failing econ- 
omy, and the withdrawal of US support with the ending of the Cold War, 
the Somali Armed Forces could no longer hold back the insurgents. In De- 
cember, fighters from Mohamed Farah Aideed’s USC forced their way into 
Mogadishu. Foreign diplomatic personnel removed themselves as fighting 
engulfed the capital, and on 27 January 1991, General Siad Barre fled the 
city after twenty-two years of rule.!” 

While the collapse of the long-standing regime was not necessarily a 
surprise to the leadership of the SNM, the declaration two days later of 
Ali Mahdi Mohamed, one of the leaders of the USC, as the new interim 
president of Somalia, was. The united front of the SNM, USC, and SPM 
had agreed to form a joint administration, and this action on the part of 
a faction of the USC precipitated the collapse of an ordered transition.'® 
Mohamed Farah Aideed’s faction of the USC denounced this move and 
aggressively moved to counter Ali Mahdi’s claim. Without any agreement 
in terms of the formation of a government, the various remaining armed 
groups began to jockey for power and the country began to slide toward a 
civil war. By November 1991 Somalia had descended into a lengthy conflict 
that would see multiple would-be central governments rise and fall and 
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tens of thousands displaced or killed.'? The following year would see the 
United Nations intervene to try to enforce a ceasefire between warlord fac- 
tions and deliver humanitarian aid. When this mission encountered local 
resistance, the United Nations accepted an offer from the United States to 
lead a task force to complete the mission in November 1992. The US inter- 
vention would prove no more effective than the earlier UN efforts, with the 
American efforts to enforce peace through the capture of Mohamed Farah 
Aideed leading to a high-profile battle in Mogadishu in early October 1993. 
Domestic politics and the loss of American lives in the battle compelled 
President Bill Clinton to announce the withdrawal of American troops on 
7 October, and the UN mission, now understood to be untenable, would be 
completely halted in March 1995. However, the Somali National Movement 
would not be a major participant in any of these conflicts; in the absence of 
a unified shared government, the SNM had declared the northern region 
politically separate from the rest of the country under the administration 
of the new SNM regime. Somalia was now shattered and the new Republic 
of Somaliland was declared. 


THE TRIALS OF GOVERNANCE 


The declaration of a separate state did not imply that one was in evidence. 
While the old regime was no longer an active antagonist, the previous three 
years of war had left the northern region of Somali a smouldering ruin. 
The declaration of Ali Mahdi’s faction had caught the SNM quite by sur- 
prise, and they had not intended to run a state on their own. While they 
had gained control of each of the urban centres and had dealt with the re- 
maining Barre loyalists within what was recognized as Isaaq territory, the 
actual establishment of a government was still far from their minds. There 
remained questions about the surrounding territories of other clan families 
that had opposed the Isaaq or simply had not joined the SNM in their in- 
surgency. How were these to be dealt with, especially with the continuing 
question of an eventual unified Somali again? 

With these questions in mind, instead of engaging in aggression against 
the surrounding groups, which represented significant segments of the 
Gadabursi, lise, Harti, and Darod clans, the Isaaq attempted a regional rec- 
onciliation spearheaded by its clan elders. In February, the representatives 
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of the Isaaq, lise, Gadabursi, Dhulbahante, and Warsengeli clans met in 
Berbera and cobbled together a formal ceasefire for the various clan mil- 
itias in the region. This was simply the first step in bringing the north back 
under a pacific rule to rebuild it following the conflict. The next major step 
occurred three months later in Burco, where the “Grand Conference of the 
Northern Peoples” convened. This gathering brought together elders from 
the Harti, Dir, and Isaaq clans to discuss the future of the north, even as 
the south was caught between clan factions that were attempting to form a 
unity government. Hopes were initially high for the retention of the Somali 
Republic, but a long and often antagonistic relationship with the south, 
combined with improved relations with Ethiopia amongst the northern 
groups, brought questions about a separate Somaliland to the fore.” Public 
protests against a reunion with the Mogadishu regime finally confirmed 
the way the wind was blowing, and on 18 May 1991 the SNM chairman de- 
clared the creation of the independent Republic of Somaliland.”! A National 
Charter was hastily drafted, with the SNM charged with the initial govern- 
ance of the country under its chairman Abdirahman Ahmed Ali “Tuur.” 

While it seemed logical at the time to place the new state under the 
SNM due to the military support it had as well as the organization that it 
represented, the SNM was not necessarily representative of Somaliland as a 
whole. Not only were the vast majority of its members from the Isaaq clan 
family, thus marginalizing the members of the smaller populations, but 
even the various clans under the Isaaq family were not evenly distributed. 
Gaining the general support of the population seemed to be an extremely 
difficult goal, and without this support, governance would be almost im- 
possible. However, this new government was rescued by the intervention of 
one of the traditional forms of governance: the guurtis. These gatherings of 
traditional clan elders and other influential members had served for cen- 
turies as the decision-making bodies of Somali groups, debating critical 
issues and arbitrating conflicts between both individuals and clans.” Fol- 
lowing the exhaustion of war and the collapse of Siad Barre’s regime, these 
traditional authorities were willing to place their influence behind that of 
the SNM in an attempt to bring at least temporary stability to the region. 
The clan guurtis created breathing space for the SNM and set a timeline 
for transition, offering two years for the creation and drafting of an actual 
government structure. 
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During the intervening years, the guurtis continued to serve a critic- 
al purpose within the new state. With the SNM still working to establish 
itself as a statewide political actor, these councils were institutionally re- 
vived throughout the region as an outgrowth of the new state. They dealt 
with issues of regional mistrust between the still divided clans under and 
beyond the Isaaq banner, normalizing relationships that had been frayed 
from years of war. Beyond this, they dealt with the issues of often mobilized 
but not directed clan militias that were a serious threat to the establishment 
of peace, as could be seen in the south. Finally, and perhaps most critically, 
they dealt with the issues of grazing rights and land disputes. With so much 
of the population displaced and the economy in ruins, the ability to return 
to semi-regular and regulated pastoral activity was a priority for getting the 
state running again. 

These influential traditional authorities would be even more critical in 
the early months of 1992. Armed confrontation exploded in the region of 
Burco, where the Habr Jaalo and Garhaji clans were jockeying for political 
and economic authority. Burco sat along traditional clan fault lines, and 
when the government attempted to reclaim some heavy weapons from the 
clan militias in the region, a conflict was sparked. While elders of both 
groups managed to eventually broker a fragile peace, confidence in the 
SNM regime was damaged.” 

These hostilities were followed almost immediately by another more 
serious conflict that flared up in Berbera in January 1992. While Burco was 
astride one of the major routes to the remaining territory of Somalia and 
thus offered lucrative trading prospects, Berbera was the major port of So- 
maliland and was responsible for the vast majority of customs duties paid 
to the nascent country. In addition, it was the source of almost the entire- 
ty of Somaliland’s foreign exchange. Given its value, there was significant 
disagreement on how this port should be administered. While the SNM 
regime wanted to have significant nationalized control of what they saw as 
a vital economic resource, the Iise Muse clan claimed the port as their trad- 
itional territory and believed a significant portion of its revenues should 
go to the clan’s interests and upkeep.” This disagreement manifested itself 
from January to March in a vicious struggle between SNM-backed forces 
that were drawn primarily from the Garhaji and Saad Muse and the lise 
Muse militias supported by a significant number of Habar Ja’lo. 
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These two struggles were particularly troubling for the nascent state. 
The closure, even temporarily, of Burco and Berbera crippled the econ- 
omy of the state and sent shock waves throughout all the constituencies 
of the SNM regime. Beyond this, the warring factions exposed traditional 
fault lines within the Isaaq groups, threatening a splintering of the central 
governance of Somaliland and a possible slide into a general civil war like 
the south was experiencing. In fact, those groups in the eastern portion of 
Somaliland began looking to use the port of Bossasso, which also began to 
attract Ethiopian trade. Given the instability of the SNM regime, several of 
these groups even began to look for détente with the south and expressed 
federalist sympathies. With the SNM unable to assert its will over the dis- 
sident clan militias and leaders, it looked as if the Somaliland experiment 
was to end in failure. 

The conclusion to these conflicts would come not through the gov- 
ernment, but again through the informal traditional power structures of 
Somaliland. In October 1992 the elders of the Gadabursi, Isaaq, and Dhul- 
bahante gathered at the town of Sheikh along with representatives from 
the religious authorities, the business community, and women’s groups to 
broker a ceasefire and hopefully a lasting peace.” The Gadabursi were spe- 
cifically useful within the discussion, as the Isaaq versus Isaaq dynamics 
of the conflict to this point allowed them the role of a third party medi- 
ator. The first order of business within the guurti was to settle the status 
of Berbera. It was agreed that the port should remain a public good for 
Somaliland, allowing the new state to have a central source of revenue for 
development. 

However, the instability of the previous years and the danger of it re- 
occurring with the strictly SNM regime led this nationally representative 
gathering to look beyond simply settling the Berbera issue. Instead, the 
elders decided to settle additional questions involving state security, gov- 
ernance, and the political process in Somaliland. With the roles of titled 
and untitled traditional clan authorities having proven critical on num- 
erous occasions already, clan structures re-emerged as at least a stopgap 
solution to the fragile framework of governance. Clan guurtis were given 
significant authority within a national legal framework, offering them 
both formal authority and significant responsibility. The clans and their 
leadership were now responsible for keeping the peace within the rural 
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areas, with the clans now financially liable for the actions of their mil- 
itia members—particularly the immediate family members of those who 
transgressed the agreements.” This led to a significant clampdown on the 
activities of the impetuous youth who previously had proven problematic 
in contested areas. This arrangement also included agreements for all clan 
militias to remove any impediments to commerce, such as the roadblocks 
that had proliferated in the recent months. These armed forces would also 
stay within what was agreed to be the clan’s territories and disarm upon 
entering towns, which would be secured by nationalized Somaliland forces. 
It was hoped that these initial steps would set the stage for a peaceful ad- 
vancement of national goals, balancing the needs of the state with the trad- 
itional authorities of clans within their regions.”’ 

However, as the Sheikh conference concluded, it was hard to deny that 
the past two years had brought little progress. While there was now a gen- 
eral agreement regarding the role of clan authorities within the state, there 
were still significant tensions and no complete National Charter for the 
state. The search for a more permanent solution was carried out the follow- 
ing January, when the Borama Peace Conference was convened with the 
expansive title of “The Grand Conference of the Communities in Somali- 
land.” This gathering dwarfed even the previous Sheikh meeting, bring- 
ing together 150 elders from all of the clans of Somaliland. While initially 
slated to last a month, it instead ran from January until May, allowing for 
a multitude of voices to be heard and to debate the central issue of the con- 
ference: a National Charter that could represent the state and its structures. 
In the end, a consensus was found, and for the first time, the new state had 
a legislative and executive framework.”* 

The agreement was a remarkable fusion of traditional Somali gov- 
ernance and modern parliamentary structures. The executive branch 
still existed in the person of the president, in this case labelled the Gola- 
ha Xukuumadda. The man elected to this position at the conference was 
Mohammed Ibrahim Egal, the politician who had been the last prime 
minister of Somalia before Siad Barre’s coup. Despite his age and his con- 
nection with the former Republic of Somalia, he was an acceptable choice 
to all members of the guurti. His former service lent him some credibility 
as a national politician, and his position as an outsider to SNM politics 
meant he would not be seen as partial to the existing power structures. To 
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balance the power of the executive, a bicameral legislature was formed. The 
upper house was the Golaha Guurtida, or the Council of Elders. This was 
essentially a legal foundation for the incorporation of a national guurti, 
which was given powers to ensure the peace and demobilize militia on top 
of the power to select the president and vice president. It was this group that 
selected Egal for the presidency. The lower house was the Golaha Wakiil- 
lada, the Constituent Assembly, which was to become a popularly elected 
body of legislators. Finally, an independent judiciary was created, rounding 
out the national system.” 

With the government agreed upon, the process of nation building 
could proceed. Following the Borama Conference was a series of peace 
agreements negotiated between the clans that culminated finally in a larger 
peace conference, called the Sanaag Grand Peace and Reconciliation Con- 
ference. By using traditional peace-making methods involving political 
and religious leaders, the Isaaq and Harti engaged in a series of negotia- 
tions to settle the political, economic, and social issues that were causing 
regional friction.” This led into a series of lower-level talks between region- 
al and even local authorities, delineating what territories would be involved 
and what practices would take place through and between the clan groups 
and diya-paying groups.*' While slow in pace, these processes were inclu- 
sive of almost all the stakeholders and thus had an extremely broad buy- 
in amongst the regional authorities.” By October 1993, these agreements 
had led directly to the acceptance of the Sanaag Regional Peace Charter. 
The charter finally laid out a general peace promulgated through the clan 
structures, including provisions for freedom of movement and trade for 
individuals and the restoration of reciprocal grazing rights for clan lands. 
In combination with the acceptance of a National Charter, Somaliland had 
apparently overcome the initial difficulties of statehood. It had formed a 
representative government that was accepted as legitimate, and it had come 
to agreements on private property, rights of trade and movement, and 
sanctions against those who would break the peace. 

These structures worked well for a time and bought the government of 
Somaliland critical breathing space as it tried to organize itself following 
two years of simple survival. Trust in the government and Egal as president 
was raised as a civil service was established, wages for government employ- 
ees were set, local militias were demobilized, and the various ministries 
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worked with internal and external authorities to aid in the continuing sta- 
bilization of the state. All of this was underpinned by two critical efforts: 
the removal of independent military actors and the placement of Berbera 
under the control of an autonomous authority answerable only to the na- 
tional government. The former, which encompassed the demobilization of 
clan militias and local crackdowns on banditry and extortion, meant that 
commerce and free movement were again possible, allowing for the general 
administration of Somaliland’s territories. These efforts were later supple- 
mented by Egal’s attempts to co-opt some of the clan militias into a formal 
national armed forces, something that had been avoided in the earlier years 
of Somaliland. Meanwhile, the creation of a Berbera Port Authority and its 
placement out of clan control provided a stable and direct source of revenue 
for the state free of local interference. The funds gained from this initiative 
buttressed the increasing capacity of the civil government and funded new 
projects such as the aforementioned national army. 

Unfortunately, for all the steps being taken toward stability by Egal’s 
government, traditional networks of power, authority, and inclusion were 
still critical to the formation of these state structures. While the estab- 
lishment of Berbera as a public asset was a step forward, it was possible 
only because the clan who controlled the port was the lise Muse, to which 
Egal belonged. While the representative cabinet and government often 
smoothed over these issues of power sharing, when exacerbated by pol- 
itical or economic competition this agreement was not always enough to 
avoid friction. Only eighteen months after Egal’s government took power, a 
new conflict erupted. This time the epicentre was the Hargeisa airport, the 
primary entrance point for air traffic and trade into the country. Whereas 
the government had again assumed the airport as a public asset and thus 
under their control, the Idagelle clan asserted that per the National Char- 
ter, it was under their purview. Fractious relationships between the central 
government and the local militias that were providing security (and often 
disrupting those passing through) ended with the government seizing the 
airport in 1994, sparking a general conflagration between the Idagelle and 
the government within Hargeisa.” A subsequent attack at the Idagelle vil- 
lage of Toon brought the Idagelle further into the conflict and caused the 
Garhajis to take their side in the conflict. While Hargeisa was now secured, 
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a significant rift had opened up between the government and several of the 
clans within the country. 

Following this initial struggle, Egal’s government tried to assert itself 
in the east of Somaliland, particularly around Burco, a location of almost 
constant concern since the collapse of the Siad Barre government. While the 
National Charter had allowed for localized control of security, now Egal’s 
forces tried to secure several critical checkpoints along the main routes to 
Hargeisa and the centre of the country. This reignited the conflicts that had 
already been simmering within the region between the Habar Yunis and 
Habar Ja’lo in the region. Over the next year these fresh conflicts solved 
few of the questions involved in their genesis but cost the nascent country 
$4.5 million simply in military outlays while crippling the incoming and 
outgoing trade that the previous year had so methodically set into place. 
Given the ever-present worry about fragmentation or even the opposition 
choosing to join a federalist solution for Somalia, these conflicts again had 
drawn Somaliland into a crisis only two years after what had been hoped 
was a lasting solution. With internal forces so far unable to either force a 
military solution or engage in a peace dialogue, a solution seemed unlikely. 

While an internal solution was not to be found, the diasporic Somali 
population took the opportunity to expand their own role in the estab- 
lishment of peace in Somaliland. The Isaaq clan family had a significant 
network of overseas members, and as can be seen with the history of the 
SNM, these members often had played a critical role in the development of 
Somaliland proper. Their remittances had helped sustain the Somaliland 
economy, and now members took direct steps to halt the fighting in the 
country. Labelling themselves the Peace Committee for Somaliland, this 
group initiated discussions with the warring factions beginning in April 
1995.*4 Critically, they framed the conflict not as “government versus op- 
position” but instead as mediation between two power blocs of clans each 
with its own legitimate grievances. Through the internal pressure for peace 
and the external initiatives of the PCS, some restructuring was carried out 
to increase the chances for peace: Egal reshuffled his cabinet to be more rep- 
resentative of the dissident factions while the Garhajis dismissed the more 
belligerent members of their military leadership. Perhaps most critically, 
despite some individuals in favour of splintering, the PCS initiatives man- 
aged to get all the stakeholders involved to agree on the common ground of 
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a separate and sovereign Somaliland. This set the stage for the resolution of 
the internal conflicts without the threat of a fracturing of the state that all 
the clans had a stake in. 

The initial efforts were a series of local peace initiatives driven across 
two axes, dealing with the combatants in the west around Hargeisa and 
in the east around Burco. From June to September 1996, clan-level peace 
discussions were held, bringing local ceasefires to the fore and setting the 
stage for larger reconciliations.” Additional external factors, such as sup- 
port from Ethiopia for reconciliation efforts and the death of Mohamed 
Farah Aideed*® in Mogadishu, helped spur the reconciliation within the 
framework of an independent Somaliland. With the local conflicts for the 
most part tamped down, the stage was set for a larger gathering to address 
the still significant troubles facing the state as a whole. 

The war was finally formally ended at the Hargeisa Conference, which 
lasted from October 1996 to February 1997.°” The formal reason for the 
Hargeisa Conference was the Egal regime’s inability to draft and approve 
a constitution for the state of Somaliland, a task that had been given to it 
upon his election in 1993. Even with an extension of his term of service, 
there was little to no chance of completing this objective, and without a 
constitution no elections could be held. As such, the Council of Elders de- 
clared it within their purview to call a general conference to resolve this 
issue and to produce a constitution. It was hoped that this would result in 
not only a permanent buy-in from the clan members but also a final peace 
among those members of the state. 

The creation of the constitution was by no means a simple process. 
Even gathering representatives proved difficult; some prominent mem- 
bers of clans still preferred federalism, some felt that all conflict needed 
to be resolved before the constitutional gathering should take place, and 
some felt that Hargeisa was not an appropriate meeting place for all the 
clans. Despite the protests the Council of Elders insisted on the meeting, 
which evolved into a transformative event in the history of Somaliland. 
Over the next five months the issues of federal power, clan representation, 
minority rights, the reconstruction of the east, and even the still ongoing 
conflicts were dealt with by the 300 voting delegates. Those clans that felt 
marginalized in the government were given more seats in both houses of 
the parliament. Those minority populations that existed within the borders 
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were granted representation. The opposition of the east, which was centred 
around Burco, was granted funds specifically to rebuild the severely dam- 
aged city that would be underwritten by a national supplemental tax.’ The 
end result was a general acceptance of a constitution at the end of 131 days 
that was slated to go into effect in February 1997. The framework would be 
tested for three years, after which it would be voted on through a popular 
referendum. In a surprise, Egal was elected for another term, this one to 
last five years and help continue the trajectory of his government. While 
this was not universally popular, his rivals accepted his election without 
violent protest. 

With the final reconciliation between the clans taken care of and a con- 
stitution in place, Somaliland entered into a period of relative stability and 
prosperity. Given the continued inability of the south to coalesce around 
any political leadership, even with significant international support, the 
comparison between the two was stark. Even in light of the failing state in 
the south, there continued to be significant pressure on Somaliland from 
the Transitional National Government (TNG),” and even the nascent gov- 
ernment of Puntland,“ to rejoin a Federal Somalia. Despite two separate 
livestock embargoes preventing trade with the Middle East, the increased 
economic activity within Somaliland allowed the central government to 
pay off a loan that had been advanced to it by the business community in 
1993, which in turn freed up more revenue for the continued development 
of social programs within the state.*’ By 2000, a draft of the constitution 
was placed before the populace for discussion and debate, with a plebiscite 
scheduled for the next year. On 31 May 2001, the constitution was voted 
on, with 97.9 percent of the 1.18 million Somaliland citizens voting in fa- 
vour of the draft document.” This adoption did little to aid their relations 
with their fellow Somalis, with a large number of the eastern regions of 
Somaliland not voting and slowly aligning themselves with Puntland and 
with the Transitional National Government denouncing the constitution 
and refusing to recognize the Somaliland regime. However, while the other 
Somali populations refused to acknowledge Somaliland’s success, Ethiopia 
remained a firm ally, with the Haud grasslands remaining accessible for 
the Somalilanders’ use and with a significant amount of trade flowing 
through Berbera. 
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The peace and stability engendered through these firm regional rela- 
tionships even allowed for the first steps toward a pluralistic democracy. 
With elections planned for the next year, political parties began to form. 
The first, Ururka Dimuqraadiga Ummadda Bahawday (UDUB), or the 
United Peoples’ Democratic Party, was formed out of Egal’s political group 
and allies. However, with the beginning of the formation of parties, the 
question began to be raised again about the role of the modern political 
system versus that of the traditional authorities within the government. 
Firm debates were underway about whether parliamentary seats should be 
apportioned by clans or a strict meritocracy enforced within them. Even 
as the parties began to coalesce and attempt to leverage their newfound 
strength, Egal passed away in a Pretoria hospital following complications 
from a surgery. There were immediate questions about the acceptance of 
the succession, but despite some tension, on 3 May 2001, his vice president, 
Dahir Riyale Kahin, was sworn in as president. Perhaps nothing was more 
indicative of the progress that Somaliland had made than the peaceful 
transition of power, assuring the continuance and legitimacy of the gov- 
ernment that the citizens had made. 

Since this smooth transition, Somaliland has continued along essen- 
tially the same path of stability and power sharing. The exportation of live- 
stock continues to power the economy of the state, and there have been 
few civil disturbances since the 2001 constitution. The education sector 
has been expanding and new social roles are being explored within the 
state as it continues to develop. A series of elections took place from 2002 
to 2005, with the district councils elected in 2002, the president and vice 
president in 2003, and the Parliament in 2005. While initially the district 
councils and the executive elections were slated to happen simultaneously, 
the logistics of the process proved too much, forcing them to be staggered. 
This was a blessing in disguise, as it allowed for both the election author- 
ities and political parties to learn from their first election and improve 
upon their results. The district council elections were completed with little 
fanfare, but the results bore out that UDUB and its rivals Kulmiye Nabad, 
Midnimo iyo horumar iyo (Kulmiye, or the Peace, Unity, and Development 
Party) and the Ururka Caddaalada iyo Daryeelka (UCID, or the Justice and 
Welfare Party) had the representation to form as political parties and run 
candidates for the presidential and parliamentary elections to come. The 
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presidential election in 2002 was fiercely contested. While Riyale Kahin 
was re-elected, it was by the slenderest of margins over his rival Ahmed 
Mohamed Mohamoud “Silanyo,” the chairman of Kulmiye. While Silanyo 
and his party contested the results in court, they accepted their judicial loss 
and moved on to preparing for the parliamentary elections. Finally, in 2005 
the Somaliland parliamentary elections took place, with UDUB gaining 
the largest number of seats but failing to gain a majority, while UCID and 
Kulmiye each gained enough to attain significant political leverage in the 
house. With the conclusion of these elections, Somaliland had moved itself 
into a new era of stable and representative government, one it inhabits to 
this day. 


Way HAs SOMALILAND SUCCEEDED? 


As noted early on, Somaliland has succeeded at separatism but remains in 
an anomalous position that is not quite secession. However, it cannot be 
said that Somaliland has not made the most of this situation. In the over 
twenty years of independent governance that Somaliland has experienced, 
it has established governing norms, a tax base, an education system, public 
services, and security within its borders, something that the remainder of 
the former Somalia has largely failed to do. Given the extreme difficulties 
so far demonstrated in secession and separatism as well as the regional 
circumstances involved, it is important to consider what factors underpin 
this success. Simply put, it must be explained how Somaliland has managed 
to be a success when the few other examples discussed in this volume pre- 
vailed only after decades-long conflicts. 

As with many of the previous examples, the pre-independence hist- 
ory of Somaliland offers some significant clues as to why it has managed 
to succeed. In addition, the historical perspective also offers a fig leaf of 
justification for the separatism—much as it does for the majority of pre- 
viously decided secessions. In the case of Somaliland, its separatism and 
success remain rooted in the intertwined histories of the Somalis, the Ethi- 
opian Empire, and the European colonial powers. At the time of the nine- 
teenth-century Scramble for Africa, the Somali people were spread across 
the majority of the Horn of Africa, which juts out eastward and results in 
a narrow strait connecting the Red Sea with the Indian Ocean. While the 
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Somali people had interacted with the Red Sea trade since antiquity, the 
completion of the Suez Canal in 1869 made the Horn of Africa a crucial 
region for the European empires, for both ready access to the Indian Ocean 
and stations to fuel the steamships that drove the global trade. Over the 
coming decades, the Somalis would be partitioned into four separate em- 
pires, none of which was under their control. 

The dawn of the twentieth century saw the Horn divided among four 
powers: Britain, France, Italy, and Ethiopia. Britain and France remained 
heated rivals, with their competition fuelling their claims on Somali terri- 
tory. The French claimed French Somaliland, a small enclave nestled be- 
tween British territory and Italian Eritrea, with a functional port at Djibou- 
ti. The British meanwhile had claimed expansive territories east of there, 
encompassing most of the northern coast of the Horn itself. This gave them 
a significant amount of territory and, most importantly, a base from which 
to supply the port of Aden in Yemen, which was their primary coaling sta- 
tion on the Red Sea.” The Italians had lost their ambitions of conquering 
Ethiopia but still maintained a large swath of Somali territory stretching 
from the edges of British Somaliland and southward along the coast until 
it intersected with British East Africa. This territory, originally disparate 
colonies, was unified into Italian Somaliland in 1908. Finally, Menelik’s 
Ethiopia had taken advantage of the multiple competing empires to secure 
its own expansion, often gaining agreements by playing rivals against one 
another. By the time the Scramble for Africa had ended, Menelik’s state 
had not only beaten back the Italians at Adowa, they had seized the fer- 
tile Ogaden region, traditionally one of the major grazing areas for Somali 
pastoralists. 

However, as quickly as this equilibrium was established it was upset. 
In 1935, fascist Italy invaded Ethiopia backed with thousands of Eritrean 
and Somali soldiers, toppling the government of Emperor Haile Selassie. 
Following the conquest, the Italian regime annexed all of Ethiopia to their 
holdings in Eritrea and Somalia, with Mussolini declaring a new Italian 
East African Empire. The rapid conquest of the region and the fascists’ hos- 
tility toward British interests caused concern amongst the British colonies 
of Somaliland, the Sudan, and Kenya. These concerns proved to be well 
founded, as the start of the Second World War saw Italian forces attack and 
occupy British Somaliland in August 1940 following several air strikes and 
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limited offensives on the other British African possessions. However, this 
occupation of British Somaliland was the high point of the Italian East Af- 
rican Empire, as British counterattacks from Kenya and the Sudan rapidly 
drove the Italians back. Following the Battle of Keren in 1941, most of the 
Italian resistance was quashed, and by November of that same year the last 
of the Italian strongholds surrendered, leaving the region in the control of 
Britain and its Ethiopian allies.’ 

The aftermath of the war defined the next decades for the Somali 
people. While Haile Selassie was returned to his throne in Ethiopia, Britain 
now had to deal with the former Italian colonies of Eritrea and Italian So- 
maliland. In addition, originally there was some question as to the Ogaden 
region, which seemed a natural extension of a unified Somali community. 
However, by 1948 the Ogaden and its rich Haud grazing regions had been 
returned to Ethiopia in accordance with an 1897 treaty signed between 
Ethiopia and Britain.“ The next year the United Nations returned Italian 
Somaliland to Italian administration as a UN trust territory with an eye 
toward its eventual independence. Despite the disturbances caused by the 
war, its ending, at least on the surface, seemed to point to a return to the 
status quo antebellum. 

However, the sweeping changes of the postwar world meant that the 
status quo was no longer tenable even at the time of the decisions made 
regarding the colonies of the Horn. Decolonization was a reality that was 
rapidly coming to the African continent; even if Britain wanted to hold 
onto its colonies, the transition of Italian Somaliland to a trust territory 
guaranteed its eventual independence.** The global realities of anti-col- 
onial sentiment ran into the local political efforts to gain independence. 
The Somali Youth League (SYL) had formed in the 1940s and had played a 
pivotal role in securing the trust status of Italian Somaliland at the United 
Nations.“ While the SYL didn’t have as strong a presence in British So- 
maliland, the Somali National League, another nationalist movement, had 
established itself and was placing firm pressure on the British for independ- 
ence as well. By the 1960s independence was inevitable; all that remained 
was the question of how the fractured Somali homeland would be disposed 
of following independence. 

There was significant discussion about finally reuniting the Somali- 
lands. However, this immediately began to go awry. A 1958 plebiscite held 
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in French Somaliland affirmed its populace’s desire to remain affiliated 
with France, although the votes are widely held to have been rigged. Britain, 
now regretting its gifting of the Ogaden to Ethiopia, attempted to arrange 
its purchase in 1956 as a way to reintegrate it with the Somali community. 
However, Haile Selassie had no desire to release this fertile and valuable 
territory and so refused to sell it.“ This left only British Somaliland, Italian 
Somaliland, and the Northern Frontier region of Kenya of the Somali-ma- 
jority territories able to be joined together for the creation of Somalia. Brit- 
ain made it clear that Kenya would remain unified, removing one more 
region that could have joined. However, on 26 June 1960, Britain released 
Somaliland and the territory was transformed into the state of Somaliland, 
albeit with a resolution passed stating their intentions to join with the trust 
territory of Somalia.” When that region gained its independence five days 
later, the two were joined into the Somali Republic. 

While the north would quickly find itself marginalized within the 
united state, laying the seeds for its eventual reform and separatist goals, at 
the time the new republic was proud of its unification.*° Somalia fashioned 
itself as Africa’s first nation-state, and Pan-Somalism helped drive the 
country forward, first under the Egal regime and then under Siad Barre. 
However, as with many of the other secessionist fronts discussed, the north 
would point to the separate administration of the territories and even 
their separate steps into independence as setting a precedent for their later 
declaration of secession. While it is true that the Somaliland Legislative 
Council had voted to unify with the former Italian Somaliland, this could 
be viewed as a voluntary agreement and one that would be terminated in 
1991.°' There was thus an argument to be made that Somaliland could and 
should be recognized based on its earlier recognized sovereignty. 

However, this argument has carried little water with the international 
community. Despite its de facto existence for over twenty years, Somali- 
land remains officially unrecognized as a separate state. This lack of de jure 
sovereignty is a significant weakness on a larger scale, leaving Somaliland 
unable to take advantage of the official global support that might allow it to 
grow more rapidly.” This is not to say that Somaliland has no international 
presence, though. In fact, its pragmatic relations with its neighbouring 
states have actually been one of the central pillars of Somaliland’s success, 
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as it trades on its traditional economic activities and regional dynamics to 
gain significant external support even as it is denied official recognition. 

In terms of its traditional economic activities, as far back as the pre-col- 
onial era the pastoralists of the Horn exported livestock to the Arabian 
Peninsula for their primary source of income. This has continued through 
the centuries to the present day, and Somaliland remains a huge net ex- 
porter of livestock to the Gulf States. While there have been occasional 
embargoes in the region due to health concerns or livestock diseases, this 
trade is the economic lifeline of the Somaliland merchant class.® It also 
forms a palpable connection between the customs and trade divisions of 
the Somali government and the formal and informal governing structures 
of its trading partners. These continuing economic ties help solidify the de 
facto existence of Somaliland within its regional context. 

Beyond the Gulf States, there has been an even more potent and prag- 
matic ally for Somaliland since its separation from Somalia. Ethiopia has 
consistently and quietly supported Somaliland in a variety of ways since 
the formation of its government. With the fall of Mengistu in 1991 and 
the rise of the EPRDF government, cordial relations were restored with 
the Somali National Movement. Beyond the historic ties involved between 
Ethiopia and the SNM, there were still significant numbers of refugees 
from the Isaaq groups living within Ethiopia that formed part of a trans- 
national community which bound these two states together. Any tensions 
this might have caused were mostly dissipated with the renewal of some 
rights to using the Haud grasslands in the Ogaden to the pastoralists in So- 
maliland, giving them access to an economically important and culturally 
significant region." 

Of course, Ethiopia has not granted all of these conditions solely due to 
their good relations with Somaliland. Having a healthy and stable Somali- 
land serves the government of Ethiopia’s interest in a number of ways. The 
first is the obvious benefit of having at least part of the Somali population at 
peace with Ethiopia. With the descent of the southern part of the country 
into chaos and the rise of Islamist armed fronts among the populations 
that border Ethiopia, the regional power has enough on its hands simply 
securing the borders of one part of the Ogaden. A friendly Somaliland 
relieves them of that security burden and limits their need for regional 
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intervention beyond the already daunting Islamist threats in southern and 
central Somalia. 

Even more essential to Ethiopia than regional security dynamics is ac- 
cess to the port at Berbera.” At the same time that Somaliland was stabiliz- 
ing and bringing Berbera under centralized control, Ethiopia was releasing 
Eritrea from its forced union. While initially the ports of Eritrea were open 
for Ethiopian shipping, with the souring of Ethiopian-Eritrean relations in 
the mid-1990s, landlocked Ethiopia found itself without a secure route to 
the ocean. This problem was solved by the increasingly stable and robust 
Somaliland and its reintegrated port on the Gulf of Aden. By offering sup- 
port and aid to Somaliland, Ethiopia assured itself a port from which to 
ship its goods and receive goods in turn. This pragmatic relationship has 
not extended to formal recognition,*° but the support of Ethiopia, which 
has transformed itself into a general regional hegemon, has significantly 
aided the Somaliland national project in the years since it was formed. 

In the end, though, these factors are relatively minor in terms of So- 
maliland’s success. Two intertwined factors offer the central reasons for 
the endurance and resilience of the separatist state. The first of these is the 
strong social unity that sits at the heart of the Somaliland national pro- 
ject. As noted earlier, Somalia was proud of its status as Africa’s first na- 
tion-state, having been formed as the political union of the Somali people, 
as imperfect as it was. This meant that naturally Somali cultural and social 
structures were held as central parts of the interaction within the new state. 
These social structures are extremely segmented, with the majority of the 
Somali people having been divided into six overarching “clan families,” the 
Hawiye, the Darod, the Dir, the Rahanweyn, the Digil, and the Isaaq. These 
in turn are subdivided into numerous clans and sub-clans, with the smallest 
unit being the diya-paying group, which is usually anywhere between 100 
and 1,000 individuals.” These relations permeate every interaction within 
the Somali world, with feuds and debts having been carried on between 
various segments for generations. The commonality of Somali heritage was 
not enough to ensure pacific relations; instead every interaction was a pro- 
cess of complex negotiation and competition between the interacting lin- 
eages. The complexity of these relations has perhaps been best summarized 
by Said Samatar, who repurposed an old Bedouin Arab saying to attempt to 
describe the layers involved within the Somali community: 
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Segmentation may be expressed in the Bedouin saying ‘my 
full brother against my half-brother, my brother and I against 
my father, my father’s household against my uncle’s house- 
hold, our two households (my uncle’s and mine) against 
the rest of the immediate kin, the immediate kin against 
non-immediate members of the clan, my clan against the 
other clans, and finally, my nation against the world!’ In lin- 
eage segmentation one literally does not have a permanent 
enemy or a permanent friend, only a permanent context. 


Given the multi-dimensional nature of the relations between the clans and 
even sub-clans within the state, it was only natural that Somalia was often 
the location of political and economic competition between the clan fam- 
ilies. Before the unification of the state, this competition would often lead 
to bloodshed. Siad Barre managed to repress this internal social fragmen- 
tation by means of his emphasis on internal scientific socialism” and exter- 
nal Pan-Somalism.® With the failure of both of these projects, the unifying 
force behind Somalia was removed, leading to a resurgence of clan-based 
dissent. Siad Barre did his best to suppress this dissent, but ultimately failed 
to stop the creation of new clan-based political organizations. These or- 
ganizations included the United Somali Congress, the Somali Salvation 
Democratic Front, and the Somali National Movement, who were drawn 
primarily from the Hawiye, Darod, and Isaaq clan families respectively. 
The eventual collapse of Siad Barre’s government led to the competition 
amongst the various fronts for control of Mogadishu and other valuable 
territories. The fronts reignited the clan struggles within the country, 
which continue to complicate its unity and recovery. 

As noted, the Somali National Movement was primarily from the Isaaq 
clan family. While the other clan groups struggled for control of the south- 
ern portion of Somalia, the SNM’s claimed territory was a region where 
the Isaaq were almost unchallenged in their regional authority. While the 
north had been marginalized in the 1960s and 1970s and then severely sup- 
pressed by Siad Barre’s forces in the 1980s, it was essentially unified at the 
time of its secession. Even those minority populations living within So- 
maliland, that is, those members of the Darod and Dir clans who live with- 
in its borders, have long-standing relations with their neighbours. Thus, 
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when the central government collapsed, the Isaaq were able to rally around 
their central identity and call upon the traditional authorities to help pro- 
vide stability. Even the long, patient efforts at grassroots reconciliation 
were only possible due to the unitary clan-family structure of Somaliland. 
However, this has served as a double-edged sword, as the Isaaq clan family 
became firmly ensconced in power. Those Dir and Darod populations have 
often continued to serve as dissenting forces, with the Darod populations 
in the Sool administrative region near the Puntland border going so far as 
to at times seek greater alignment with their clan relations in Puntland.®! 
However, Somaliland has generally dealt with this effectively in its most 
recent constitutional convention, with those minority populations being 
granted specific protections and representation within the government. 
Even beyond the de facto recognition, the pragmatic relations, the his- 
toric precedent, or even the dominance of a single clan family, it must be 
said that the single most important factor in Somaliland’s enduring state- 
hood is the collapse of its previous host state. While Katanga and Biafra 
were brought to heel and reabsorbed by their host state, and Eritrea and 
South Sudan fought long and bruising wars against Ethiopia and Sudan 
respectively, Somaliland was born out of the failure of Somalia. Post-1991, 
Somalia effectively ceased to exist, with the north becoming Somaliland, 
the northeast splitting off to eventually become Puntland, and only a rump 
of a state remaining in the south. Since then, the south has experienced 
massive upheaval, with continued fierce fighting and little to show for it 
aside from increasingly radicalized Islamist elements and a de jure federal 
government that has yet to exercise a great deal of power on its own. 
While Somaliland has had its shares of troubles since 1991, the remain- 
der of Somalia has fared far worse. State structures essentially stopped 
working in the northeast, leading the local clan leadership to eventually 
form their own breakaway region of Puntland following a constitutional 
convention in 1998. Puntland remains committed to a federal solution 
to the issue of Somali governance, but remains separate to this day. The 
remainder of the country, with its centre of gravity around Mogadishu, 
turned into a war zone as the factions of the USC and other armed groups 
fought over control of the city and its surroundings. As mentioned earlier in 
this chapter, the United Nations and other international actors attempted 
to provide aid to the ailing population in 1991, but this simply fuelled the 
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conflict further as their food aid was used by the various armed groups 
to gain leverage in their struggle. A subsequent UN resolution deployed 
peacekeepers to the region in 1992, but even with the increased US inter- 
vention the conflict continued to spiral out of control. By 1995 the United 
Nations had completely removed their military presence in the country. 

A new hope for stabilization was floated in 2000 with the formation of 
the Transitional National Government (TNG) and its transformation into 
the Transitional Federal Government (TFG) in 2004. However, this was a 
government in name only, as by 2006 the Union of Islamic Courts (ICU), 
a militant Islamist group, had seized control of most of the territory in the 
south. It was only subsequent military support by Ethiopia, the African 
Union, and later Kenya that allowed the TFG to regain much of its terri- 
tory. By 2010 the TFG was largely back in control of the southern region 
and Mogadishu through both pragmatic relations with various warring 
factions and the military might offered by its regional and OAU allies. In 
2012, its mandate ran out and the official Federal Government of Somalia 
was formed; however, despite its relatively successful formation, the gov- 
ernment still largely relies on the support of AMISOM (the African Union 
Mission in Somalia) and can’t effectively project force into the Puntland 
or Somaliland regions. Beyond this, the more extreme remnants of the 
Islamic Courts Union have since reformed into an Islamist group called 
Al-Shabaab, who have proven even more resilient and militarily adept than 
the ICU. Even with its resurgent strength, the Somalia government simply 
does not have the time, funds, or structures to effectively coerce Somali- 
land back into the fold. Somaliland thus endures in large part because of 
the fact that its host state is still ill-defined and weak, an anomalous situa- 
tion within the larger arc of secessionist conflicts in Africa. 

As a final note, it must be mentioned that despite the weakness of the 
federal government in Mogadishu, it retains the status of the formally rec- 
ognized government of a unified Somalia in the international community. 
While it currently has placed a consulate in Hargeisa to negotiate with So- 
maliland, this may be viewed as a simply pragmatic move on their part. It 
is impossible for them to deny that Somaliland is in existence at the mo- 
ment and has a regime that is not part of a larger federal Somalia. However, 
given its continued insistence on a federal solution, Somaliland’s sustained 
commitment to its own sovereignty, and the complex international legal 
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dynamics around the two territories, the future might hold additional con- 
flict. So far no home state has countenanced the involuntary secession of 
any of its territory, and the international response has invariably defaulted 
to the pre-existing recognized state. If the federal government continues 
to gain strength and Somaliland cannot negotiate a solution, a struggle to 
maintain Somaliland’s de facto secession might ensue in the future. 
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Transnational Communities and 
Secession: The Azawad Secessionists, 
1990-1996 and Beyond 


From 1990 to 1996, wars raged across the African countries of Mali and 
Niger. The Tuareg, a minority people whose traditional regions of author- 
ity spread across Mali, Niger, Libya, Burkina Faso, and Algeria, had risen 
up and begun a guerrilla struggle against Mali and Niger in an attempt to 
claim what was seen as the heart of their traditional homeland. Although 
somewhat fragmented in their organization and lacking significant polit- 
ical support even from external sympathetic groups, the Tuareg managed 
to sustain their struggle through judicious use of their surroundings, the 
weakness of their opposition, and a rough unity of their goals. While previ- 
ous revolts of the Tuareg populations had been intended to force their host 
states to recognize their membership as citizens and access the econom- 
ic facets of the state, this new rebellion brought forth a new objective. No 
longer simply willing to be recognized within Mali, the fragmented fronts 
of the rebellion now demanded their own state: Azawad. The Tuareg rebels 
in Mali insisted that there was no longer a reason to believe that they would 
be recognized as an equal community within Mali and so now sought their 
own nation-state in June 1990. Three months later, their brethren in Niger 
began their own rebellion, demanding autonomy within the state and rec- 
ognition of their own unique heritage and culture. Both rebellions would 
continue for years, with the Tuareg insisting on their goals of recognized 
national and even state status. However, by 1996 all sides of the conflict 
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were generally exhausted and peace initiatives were begun. While these 
would lead to an alteration in goals and relationships between the Tuaregs 
and their host states, the fires of secession or autonomy would not burn out 
so easily and embers of the conflict would smoulder throughout the follow- 
ing decade. Despite the failure of outright secession, the struggles of the 
Tuareg throughout the 1990s serve as a perfect illustration of the ethnic na- 
tionalism that pervaded the post-Cold War efforts as well as the efficacy of 
separatism as opposed to secession with regard to the post-Cold War state. 


THE TUAREG AND THEIR HISTORY 


The Tuareg are a trans-Saharan people whose traditional territories stretch 
from regions in the south of modern Algeria and Libya to the northern 
areas of Burkina Faso. They are related to the Berbers of northern Africa 
and still maintain significant ties to those populations. Throughout their 
early history they had been primarily pastoralists, breeding and rearing 
camels, goats, sheep, and other livestock.' However, due to the region of 
their inhabitance, they also served as cross-cultural brokers and mediators 
across the Sahara Desert. This is perhaps best reflected in the etymology of 
the name Tuareg, whose disputed origin is either from the Arabic mean- 
ing “paths taken” or from Targa, the Berber name for the Fezzan region 
of Libya, which would denote the interior of the country. Neither of these 
names reflects what the Tuareg call themselves. Instead, within the Tuareg 
community the term used most often is Imushagh, although it has become 
far more common in recent years to use the term Kel Tamasheq,’ “the 
people speaking Tamasheq,” which scholars believe is also more accurate 
and inclusive of the people represented within the community.’ 

It is generally assumed that the Kel Tamasheq migrated to their cur- 
rent territory sometime around the fourth or fifth century CE. While they 
initially followed traditional religions, the expansion of Islam led to the 
conversion of the population.* However, like many African communities 
that were at a significant distance from the centre of the caliphates, the Kel 
Tamasheq saw a degree of syncretism at play in their Islam. Significant 
local beliefs were incorporated, leading to a very idiosyncratic practice of 
the religion. Perhaps the most noted feature is the alteration of clothing 
norms. Whereas much of orthodox Islam believes in the veiling of women 
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for modesty’s sake, the opposite is accepted within the Tuareg community.” 
As such, the men are veiled while the women are not. This, in combination 
with the indigo dye used for the clothing of the Tuareg, has led other various 
titles for the Tuareg, such as the “People of the Veil” and the “Blue People,” 
the latter due to the staining of the skin that the dye sometimes caused. 

Tuareg culture is itself quite complex, although much of its complexity 
may be understood in terms ofa bipartite foundation that determines much 
of the socio-political organization of the Kel Tamasheq.‘ The first of these 
foundations is tewsit, or clan. These are roughly kinship groups that trace 
their lineage through generations and form the larger associations amongst 
the Kel Tamasheq. During the colonial period, these were referred to as 
“tribes” or “factions” by the French government, but this created a false 
equivalency, as although the tewsiten (the plural of tewsit) may share some 
of the characteristics of the archetypal tribe or faction of society, there are 
significant differences. The largest of these is that the concepts of tewsiten 
are not as immutable or all-encompassing as tribal associations. Instead, 
the relation of the Tuareg to their fewsit is also altered and defined by their 
place in the second foundation—that of hierarchy. 

The hierarchy of the Tuareg was also mistakenly referred to as “feud- 
al” throughout the colonial period, which also served to obscure how the 
society worked. Instead of a feudal system, the hierarchy of the Tuareg and 
their attached groups is akin to a caste system, a system of social strata 
into which one is born. This is where the initial naming of the Imushagh 
comes from; it signifies not the whole of the people but instead the noble 
warriors who stand roughly at the top of the hierarchy.’ They operate with- 
in a culture of honour and shame, the temushagha, which binds together 
their caste and serves to create the social norms by which they operate. The 
second major hierarchical group is the Ineslemen, who operate by much 
the same norms but are responsible for religious affairs. Islamic norms are 
their primary guide to behaviour and structure, but as a still “noble” or 
“free” caste, they too operate within the strictures of traditional honour 
and shame.® Next down the hierarchy are Imghad, who are free but take 
on no claim of nobility, while trying to still maintain the temushagha that 
guides the noble castes. Due to their lack of nobility but acceptance of the 
social and cultural norms of the nobility, the French inadequately named 
them “vassals,” but this simply confuses the issue. Following the Imghad 
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were the Inadan, who were the craftsmen or “blacksmiths.” They were 
not noble, nor did they follow the temushagha, but they enjoyed certain 
benefits thanks to the roles they played in the hierarchy. These roles were 
not limited to the creation of goods, but also included the roles analogous 
to West African griots. Finally, at the bottom of the caste system were the 
iklan, the slaves. While this five-tiered caste system is increasingly seen as 
inadequate to fully describe the complexities of Kel Tamasheq society, for 
the purposes of this study it will suffice. 

Of course, as noted, within these systems lie the categories of slaves, 
who are at the bottom of the hierarchy and often lack a formal lineage 
group. This makes the slaves themselves marginal figures within Tuareg so- 
ciety. Those placed into a slavery role were sub-Saharan Africans captured 
in the Soudan and impressed into the labour categories of the Tuaregs. 
They might climb to Inadan status, but far more either served as household 
slaves, the above-mentioned iklan, or as simple labour, the bella.'° The bel- 
la would perform labour and pay a tribute to their master and even often 
travel alongside them throughout their journeys. In conflict, a bella would 
even take up arms on behalf of his master. These slaves and the Tuareg role 
in the slave trade were to have a significant effect on their history. 

While there was in theory no intrinsic racism involved with the Tuareg 
system of slavery,'' the Tuareg themselves remained significantly involved 
with the trans-Saharan slave trade throughout the Middle Ages and preyed 
extensively on the sub-Saharan African populations around them. By the 
early nineteenth century the main trans-Saharan trade routes ran direct- 
ly through traditionally Tuareg lands and the trans-Saharan slave trade 
had brought wealth and status to them. The Tuareg themselves often led 
strong raids into the surrounding African populations to capture large 
numbers of slaves who would be then sent along the routes north to be sold 
for a profit. This gave the Tuaregs a significant role in the most profitable 
source of wealth in North Africa in the mid-nineteenth century, expand- 
ing their power and influence. However, this would have two major effects 
by the end of the century. The first was that those populations that had 
been preyed upon would become home to a great deal of antipathy toward 
the Tuareg, who would be seen as a predatory threat to the more settled 
populations and often were targets of aggression. The second was that the 
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imposition of colonial control by the French and their consequent destruc- 
tion of the slave trade and slavery was a deeply disruptive event.’ 

Of course, the disruption was more to the economy of the Tuareg, es- 
pecially with the removal of the larger routes of the slave trade. They still 
existed as intermediaries across the Sahara and could make a living from 
both trading and livestock, but had lost a larger ability to trade slaves on 
a large scale. Beyond this, while French rule technically emancipated the 
iklan and the bella, the legal transformation did nothing to alter the so- 
cial and cultural structures that still held them within the caste system. 
Thus, while the French did their best to engage the Tuareg social structures, 
their misunderstanding of the dynamics at play meant that at best they en- 
gaged the elite as local power brokers and left the majority of Tuareg social 
structures essentially untouched. In fact, throughout much of the colonial 
period, there was significant sympathy and empathy for the Tuareg within 
the ranks of the French colonial governments." Their elites, the Imushagh, 
were accepted as essentially feudal lords and left relatively powerful under 
French auspices, leading to an alignment of the Tuareg elites with the 
French colonial government. 

While Tuareg society was not transformed by French colonialism, many 
of the surrounding African societies were. Assimilation led to significant 
alterations in the levels of education, urbanization, social stratification, and 
even economic activities, which in turn led to the familiar pattern of the 
rise of a group of educated nationalists. These were sometimes educated 
members of the traditional elites, but many were “New Men” who had been 
educated in the French system and were now grasping at newer ideas of na- 
tionalism and liberation. These men, such as Modibo Keita in Mali, wished 
to gain self-determination for their own states. In 1946, Keita joined Félix 
Houphouët-Boigny in Bamako and other representatives of the French col- 
onies in Africa to create the Rassemblement Démocratique Africain (Afri- 
can Democratic Rally, or RDA), a unified political party representing the 
majority of the peoples of French Africa. Beyond this, Keita’s political 
activities stretched all the way to the European mainland, where he served 
in the cabinet of French Prime Ministers Maurice Bourgés-Maunoury and 
Félix Gaillard. When the Mali Federation was declared independent in 
June 1960 after negotiations with France, it was Keita who was inaugurated 
as the premier of the Mali Federation and then, following its acrimonious 
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dissolution two months later on 19 August, the first president of the Repub- 
lic of Mali. 

Keita and his RDA government quickly established Mali as a one-party 
state with a strong socialist program. While there was some interest in these 
programs on the part of the Kel-Tamasheq, most of their community had 
been more sympathetic to the conception of the Organisation commune 
des regions sahariennes (OCRS), a French project that would have seen a 
communal organization of the Saharan territories, which held much more 
promise for them.” With this construction of the Republic of Mali, there 
came an immediate attempt to build a common polity through history. The 
name of the state, chosen consciously to echo that of the great empire of 
Mali from the Middle Ages, was intended to conjure a shared glorious past 
that could unify a national identity through the history of the Bambara 
and Mande populations that would be appropriated for the populace as a 
whole.'® Large investments in public art, literature, and performances were 
made to link together the heritage of old Mali to the present state. However, 
while this was not entirely appreciated by many members of other sub-Sa- 
haran groups, it completely excluded the Kel Tamasheq. 

Beyond the construction of a national identity, there was also the ne- 
cessity of building state capacity. Mali remained almost entirely agrarian 
in nature, and the new socialist regime wished to construct a modern state 
out of what had been a very loosely run colony. This meant stimulating 
agricultural production and building industry and a service sector to fol- 
low the development doctrine of the day, which in turn required a great 
deal of infrastructure that was not in evidence at the time of independence. 
Following the standard A fro-socialist path, this would begin by doing away 
with the “pre-modern” modes of production. The villages, so long a central 
social organization of Malian life, would be dismantled and reconstructed 
as cooperative farms wherein the methods of improved agriculture would 
be distributed to bring modern techniques to the people. This would also 
allow a cultural change, as the Africans could remove themselves from 
the exploitation of colonialism and instead focus on developing their own 
country as a communal effort. 

Unfortunately for the ruling regime, most of these plans, such as build- 
ing roads with voluntary labour or expecting smallhold farmers to work 
communally without regard to profit, proved to be wildly optimistic. To try 
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and keep these efforts going, the government turned to coercion, conscript- 
ing young men to use their labour to build the necessary infrastructure 
under the auspices of the Service Civique. This led to massive passive re- 
sistance on the part of the citizens, with many avoiding taxes, avoiding 
party dues, and avoiding the demanded labour simply by leaving. There 
had always been a degree of impermanence in some regions of the country, 
and the attempted reforms of the US-RDA saw a mass migration of young 
labour to the borders of Mali and beyond in an attempt to avoid the harsh 
attempts at development that Keita’s regime was undertaking. 

For the Kel Tamasheq, this transfer of power to an independent Mali 
and its early years of independence were a disaster. From the beginning 
there was serious tension between Kel Tamasheq leadership and the leader- 
ship of the new government.” The issues of race, of political authority, and 
even of their traditional nomadic lifestyle jumped to the fore following in- 
dependence. There were already significant tensions on both sides when 
independence was declared in 1960. For the Mande, Bamabara, and other 
sub-Saharan populations of Mali, the Tuaregs were horrific slavers and 
slave owners who had enjoyed a privileged position under French colonial 
rule. Suspicions ran deep, and many of the stereotypes of Tuareg culture 
coloured the popular perception of them. On the Tuareg side, there was 
the question of association with Mali at all. While Tuareg of all of the free 
castes and many bella had been involved in the discourses of self-deter- 
mination in the 1950s, it had not been taken as a given that they would 
be citizens of Mali. Their initial inclusion in French West Africa had been 
the result of a voluntary treaty signed following a military defeat and their 
acceptance of French rule, light as it turned out to be. The independence of 
Mali offered them no such parallel; instead they were simply placed within 
the confines of the new state and expected to be productive citizens. 

The first three years of living under the Malian government did not 
defuse the already unstable situation. The development schemes of the US- 
RDA were a significant irritant to the general populace, but they would 
prove unbearable to the Kel Tamasheq. Whereas initially the locally ac- 
cepted chiefs were kept in place by the Malian government, the traditional 
aspects of “tribal” leadership were antithetical to the government’s mod- 
ernization schemes. While it was accepted as a necessary evil, the gov- 
ernment altered the title of the chiefs themselves and even interfered in 
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succession struggles, seeing these as government business. However, for the 
Kel Tamasheq this was outside interference into personal matters, irritat- 
ing the situation and upsetting an accepted culture. 

Beyond this, there was the simple issue of the culture itself. The US- 
RDA plan called for the creation of infrastructure through conscripted 
or voluntary labour to aid in the creation of large-scale yields of agrarian 
goods. The entirety of their platform was built around the conception of 
farming communities and the cultures they fostered. On the part of the 
Tuareg, there was almost no acceptance of the need for any of these things. 
As nomadic pastoralists, they had little need for infrastructure or perma- 
nent settlements, livestock was valued in quantity and not for yields of 
milk or beef, and labour beyond a few routine duties was not acceptable 
within their cultural strictures. While there were certainly Tuareg com- 
munities that settled for a brief while, ultimately their lifestyle was mobile 
and specifically oriented to their herds. When the US-RDA commissioners 
arrived, they perceived the impossibility of nomadic peoples taking part in 
the program and hit upon a simple solution: make them sedentary. Larger 
numbers of children were placed in schools to acquire the basis of the new 
Malian society, causing a clash between the new system and the traditions 
of the Tuareg. Beyond this, there was the simple question of labour. Where- 
as the new regime believed it could and should extract the necessary labour 
for building the state from its citizens, the Tuareg had never even been 
subject to conscripted labour under French rule. This was unacceptable to 
the Tuareg, with the Service Civique being analogous to slavery, a system 
that they were all too familiar with and not willing to undertake under the 
auspices of a regime they had equated with iklan. 

While these events had kept tensions at a boil, the final straw was the 
all-too-common issue of taxes. The Malian state required a significant 
level of taxation, and the nomadic pastoral Kel Tamasheq were extreme- 
ly difficult to tax. When told the sale of their cattle would be taxed, they 
simply crossed borders to Algeria or elsewhere and traded the cattle for 
goods or foreign currencies. To deal with this, the state instead increased 
the cattle tax multiple times, expecting an amount paid per head of cattle 
within a Kel Tamasheq’s herd. While this was easier to levy, it remained 
extremely difficult to collect. When the collector came up empty in 1963, 
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the government sent troops to enforce the taxation. This would lead into 
the first insurrection against Mali. 


THE ALFELLAGA (1963-1964) 


Like many of the conflicts that erupted in Africa in the 1990s, the Tuareg 
revolts had antecedents in the colonial and early postcolonial period. With 
the heavy hand of the Keita regime seeming far worse than the colonial 
benevolence of the French, the Kel Tamasheq erupted in revolt on 15 May 
1963.” Pointing to the issues of serving the Black African regime, the re- 
moval of their rights over their bella, the taxes placed upon them, and the 
abuse of the militaries, the Kel Tamasheq demanded separation from the 
Republic of Mali and a return to the status quo ante-decolonization. How- 
ever, even with the abuses they had undergone, the fighting strength of the 
rebels was extremely low; perhaps only 250 men at any given time were 
fighting against the Malian government forces. Given this small amount of 
manpower, there was no way they could hope for a military victory, even 
against the relatively small army of Mali. With only a few thousand soldiers 
themselves, the Malian forces still had a decisive edge in firepower, trans- 
port, and logistics. The only strategy that made sense was that of the other 
revolts ongoing in the 1960s: keep the war going and hope for international 
aid or mediation.”! Given the friendliness the Kel Tamasheq still felt toward 
both the French and the Algerians (along with the significant cross-border 
ties they had with the latter), there was the hope that one or both of these 
states would intervene to help them gain a just conclusion to their struggle. 

The early days of the struggle saw significant Tuareg successes. Initially 
Mali only dedicated local police units and a detachment of the nomadic 
gendarmerie.” While these were fine for patrolling the region and occa- 
sionally dealing with criminals, the Malian forces were not professional 
soldiers and the Tuaregs had the advantage of knowing the terrain and 
having local support. This allowed them to consistently outmanoeuvre the 
Malian forces and engage only in strategically advantageous situations. The 
motorized vehicles for the Malian forces at least initially found themselves 
foundering in the rocky and broken terrain where the Tuareg consistent- 
ly engaged them, and this caused the police to increasingly lean on their 
own camel-mounted forces. The gendarmerie, also known as the Groupes 
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nomade d’intervention de la gendamerie (GNIG), were themselves already 
camel mounted and offered significantly stiffer resistance to the Tuareg 
combatants but still could not defeat them.” In response, the Keita regime 
committed an increasing amount of its regular army to the struggle. By 
October, a mere five months after the beginning of the conflict, the army 
had committed 2,200 soldiers to the conflict, supplemented by 300 vehicles 
and two airplanes.” However, despite the numerical advantage they now 
enjoyed, which was reaching a ten-to-one ratio, the rugged terrain of the 
engagements and the increasingly professional hit-and-run tactics of the 
Kel Tamasheq precluded a decisive victory. 

By January 1964 the rebellious Tuareg were confident enough to in- 
tensify their raiding. Attacks on columns of Malian soldiers and villages 
were increasing in frequency. Part of this ferocity was in response to the 
change in the Malian conduct of the war. While early on the conflict had 
been characterized by raid and counter-raid between insurgent and gen- 
darme, with the commitment of regular forces new methods of prosecut- 
ing the conflict had begun.” No longer was the war the sole preserve of the 
combatants. With the insurgents increasingly retreating into Algeria as the 
Malians became more aggressive, the soldiers instead turned their anger 
onto the members of the communities left behind. Categories of people 
that had been considered outside of the bounds of armed conflict—women, 
holy men, craftsmen—were now arrested or impressed by the Malians as 
sympathizers or supporters of the Tuareg rebels. Beyond this, to further 
isolate the rebels, large numbers of the populace that inhabited the Adagh 
region were relocated and much of the region was declared a zone inter- 
dite, or forbidden zone.” This meant that any civilian found within the 
bounds of these forbidden areas was subject to summary execution as a 
rebel. As this effectively cut off a large amount of the rangeland needed to 
water and graze the livestock that were the backbone of the economy of the 
Kel Tamasheq, it offered them a stark choice: obey and be ruined or disobey 
and risk death. 

Despite the increase in raids and the fury that these new tactics in- 
stilled in the Tuareg fighters, the tide was turning against them. Diverting 
part of their manpower, the insurgents did their best to escort many of 
their people across the forbidden zones to what was seen as safety in Al- 
geria. However, their lines of supply were increasingly strained, the army 
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was poisoning wells and confiscating or killing the herds found in the 
zones, and their families were isolated from them in what was named zones 
de regroupement by the Army. These last were in essence concentrated vil- 
lages where the Tuareg populace was both controlled by the Malian forces 
and often used as impressed labour. Above and beyond these pressures on 
the combatants, the hoped-for external aid from Algeria and France never 
materialized. France remained completely aloof from the conflict as it was 
ongoing, offering no support to the Kel Tamasheq in the struggle. Algeria, 
while initially offering a safe haven and holding a significant number of 
refugees, did not step in to aid the insurgency itself. Mali, cognizant of the 
refuge that Algeria was offering their foes, pursued a diplomatic strategy 
to further weaken the rebellion. By late September 1963 they had already 
convinced Ben Bella’s government to arrest and deport several leaders of 
the revolt. A further diplomatic offensive directed at Morocco saw yet more 
exiled Tuareg leaders seized and returned to Mali.”’ 

By early 1964 the rebellion had lost many of its leaders, its safe havens 
were disappearing, and its community was in shambles. While many in 
the resistance wanted to continue the struggle, those who had already been 
captured or surrendered were sent by the Malians to urge surrender. These 
voices proved decisive throughout May and June as large detachments of 
rebels turned themselves in. A few holdouts remained in the field or re- 
treated to Algeria to try and reform a resistance, but these did not trouble 
the Malians to any great degree. The exiles remained so but were offered 
amnesty if they would lay down their arms. Those still fighting were hunt- 
ed and in many cases killed over the next few months. By 15 August the 
rebellion was declared over by the Malian government.** A week later the 
triumph was celebrated on the country’s Independence Day and the overall 
victory seen as a step forward for the forces of progress within the country. 

The initial Tuareg revolt carried many of the characteristics of the 1960s 
wave of attempted secessions. They featured distinct groups that remained 
isolated from the independent state and who had lost a degree of privil- 
ege with the advent of the postcolonial state, triggering violent resistance. 
They hoped that this violent resistance could gain them, if not a military 
victory, at least international recognition and support of their claims. How- 
ever, whereas Katanga or Biafra could point to firm territorial claims and a 
functional governance system, making them in essence a state attempting 
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to secede, the Kel Tamasheq in Mali could not make these same claims. 
There was no united territory attempting to split away, but instead a cultur- 
al nation within a state attempting to remove itself from that state’s author- 
ity. The end state of this removal was not well defined: would it create an 
amorphous state with negotiated boundaries? Would it revive the French 
conception of the OCRS? Would it in fact demand the reinsertion of French 
authority? This left even sympathetic powers unable to support their claim, 
as they were unable to effectively express a unified goal, bring forth cen- 
tralized leadership, or even claim specific territory for their people. In fact, 
of the entirety of the Malian Kel Tamasheq community, only one segment 
had truly entered the struggle, with the Kel Adagh providing the vast ma- 
jority of combatants and leaders.” Even though the majority of the Malian 
Kel Tamasheq had grievances against the Malian government, only the Kel 
Adagh had taken up arms in significant numbers. In the end, it was not 
even a unified Tuareg nation that fought for a state; it was an insurrection 
by some members of the Tuareg people who struggled in what amounted 
to an armed protest against the state of Mali. As such, the movement was a 
significant failure despite the initial weakness of the Malian response, and 
the Alfellaga, as it came to be known, was hardly recognized as a secession 
attempt at all. However, the resonance of the conflict and the remembrance 
of it would play a significant part decades later when the Tuareg again felt 
the call of nationalism. 


THE FORMATION OF FURTHER RESISTANCE 


With the cessation of the conflict and the reimposition of Malian state 
power, the Kel Tamasheq attempted to resume their lives. However, the 
targeting of livestock and relocation or flight of many Tuareg groups dur- 
ing the earlier conflict had left them already in an economically vulnerable 
position. Many had already found new homes in Algeria, Libya, or even 
with other Kel Tamasheq in Niger when the new wave of catastrophe oc- 
curred. Beginning in the 1960s, the favourable climate of the Sahara had 
already begun to reverse itself as part of an unpredictable cycle. By the early 
1970s the region was entering a period of severe drought that would reach 
its peak in the middle of the decade. While the Tuareg and other pastor- 
alists had enjoyed significant prosperity throughout the periods of plenty, 
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the conflict had undermined these limited gains and left them extremely 
vulnerable to the climatic change. The herds they relied on perished in the 
drought conditions and the Tuareg themselves were pushed to the edges of 
their traditional territories. Without the wealth generated by the livestock, 
the majority of the Kel Tamasheq needed to find alternate methods of sur- 
vival and alternate locations to pursue them in. 

The result was what became known as the Teshumara, taken from 
the French chomage, meaning “unemployment.”?? Members of the Kel 
Tamasheq community were forced to urbanized regions of Algeria, Libya, 
Mali, and Niger, where they were left to find wage-labour employment. It 
cannot be overstated how devastating this was to the Tuareg communities. 
With their caste system as one of the central organizing principles of the Kel 
Tamasheq identity, the requirement of taking manual labour was a critical 
blow to the cultural identities of the Imushagh and other high-caste pastor- 
alists. The possibility of returning to the pastoral life was undermined by a 
second wave of droughts in the 1980s, further reinforcing the sundering of 
the traditional Tuareg lifestyles. Other methods of acceptable employment 
were attempted, such as smuggling between the various states joined by 
the Sahara,” an updating of the traditional caravans that had contributed 
so much to the trans-Saharan culture in the past. However, the creation of 
modern states and the use of this trafficking to trade in prohibited goods 
and currencies made this both lucrative and dangerous, and certainly not 
a practice that could be pursued by even a significant portion of the Kel 
Tamasheq populace.” 

The end result of this period was widespread marginalization of the Kel 
Tamasheq community. Those who could still live in their traditional home- 
lands were few and far between; those who lived in exile often struggled to 
find permanent employment,*’ and the employment that could be found 
was often anathema to the traditional Tuareg way of life. As conditions in all 
the Saharan countries worsened, these communities faced expulsion from 
their new homes as the surrounding countries could not support the large 
numbers of refugees. The only welcoming home many would find would 
be in Libya, where Muammar Gaddafi proclaimed the original homeland 
of the Kel Tamasheq and offered them a place to find work and support for 
their community to revive itself.*4 This proclamation in 1982 would change 
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the course of the political life of the Kel Tamasheq and reshape the next 
three decades of their relations with their former homelands. 

The dislocation caused by the waves of droughts had not only forced 
marginalization upon the Kel Tamasheq, it had thrown their precarious 
political situation into stark relief for all members of the community. They 
still had no homeland, the Algerians had not supported their struggle, the 
Malians and Nigeriens were sub-Saharan Africans who had little use for 
them, and no outside help was available to aid them in gaining any social 
or political status. This solitude shaped a new understanding among many 
of the exiles, whether they were Nigerien or Malian Tuareg. There was now 
the need to create their own centralized and unified community tied to the 
communal and traditional space of the Tuareg. There was now the need to 
create both a national identity beyond the fragmented communities of the 
Kel Tamasheq and a state to give themselves true political and economic 
self-determination. While this concept of a nation-state would be strug- 
gled over, it emerged as part of the soul searching of Tuareg intellectuals, 
authority figures, and evolues over the course of the 1970s and 1980s as 
they found their way through the marginalization of the Teshumara.*° This 
struggle to shape the conception of a Tuareg nation-state would emerge as a 
series of narratives that could be collectively known as the Tenekra.*° 

The first figures to try and overcome the segmented nature of Kel 
Tamasheq were the surviving leaders of the Alfellaga still in Algeria. These 
men, notably Younes ag Ayyouba, Issouf ag Cheick, and Elledi ag Alla, 
came together in 1974 under the auspices of the Algerian government and 
discussed what they saw as the way forward for the Kel Tamasheq.*’ Their 
understanding of the struggle moving forward was as an extension of the 
previous Alfellaga and the explanation of its import to this new generation 
of shattered and scattered Tuareg. This could serve as a rallying point anda 
way to hopefully bring together a collective identity for them. However, the 
discussion quickly became focused on who could be involved in this pro- 
ject. Was it just the Kel Tamasheq or could the other suffering Saharan pas- 
toralists be a part of it? What of the Bidan or the Fulbe? These were groups 
that also had been marginalized after being split and were weakened by the 
disruption of the trans-Saharan communities they had belonged to. These 
questions led to a second meeting in 1976 involving many of the Tuareg 
evolues, which helped to further define the questions of who would belong 
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to this imagined community and potential state.’ The name that emerged 
from that meeting was the Mouvement de libération de l’Azawad, or MLA. 

The Azawad is a valley formed by two wadis, the Azawad and the 
Azawagh, that flow between the Adagh and Air mountains.’ The valley 
stretches between Mali and Niger and forms the heart of what had trad- 
itionally been the territory of many of the Kel Tamasheq. The call to this 
traditional land helped form the first territorial conception of the Tuareg 
state, and the remembrance of many of the scattered communities of the 
valley helped unify the exiles around a shared identity. By stretching the 
territory across Mali and Niger, it helped to assuage the divisions that had 
already grown within the community during its fracturing. With this 
choice of territory and identity, these evolues and Alfellaga leaders also 
agreed on a plan of battle, with each authority granted a different territory 
to organize and struggle for. This was to be a war that would not end until 
complete separation was achieved. 

Unfortunately for the leaders of the previous Alfellaga, while they had 
helped bring together the national narrative of the Kel Tamasheq, they still 
could not claim leadership. Their support by Algeria, their foundation con- 
sisting almost entirely of Kel Adagh, and their separation from the greater 
issues of the younger generation of scattered Kel Tamasheq all contributed 
to their undoing. Algeria saw the Alfellaga leadership’s inability to unify 
the Tuareg or direct them to service in the western Sahara and began to 
withdraw their own support. The members of other segments of Tuareg 
society disliked their apparent privileging of the Kel Adagh in terms of 
leadership positions. Finally, the newer generation of Tuareg did not entire- 
ly trust their connections with Algeria or their plans for the future struggle 
against Mali and Niger. Instead, the centre of gravity for the new struggle 
would be found in the younger generation that was coming of age in Gad- 
dafis Libya. 

Kel Tamasheq had been flocking to Libya since the early 1970s. There 
were abundant labour opportunities and Gaddafis government was wel- 
coming of the Tuareg even before his 1982 pronouncement. The Tuareg 
population fit well into his attempts to create a Pan-African solidarity 
movement, but one that was markedly pro-Arab and pro-Islamic at its core. 
Starting in 1979, Libya began to offer support and training to those mem- 
bers of the Tuareg population who believed in the Tenekra. These trained 
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fighters were at first subject to attempts to fold them into larger movements 
planned by Gaddafi, but each in turn was found wanting. By 1980 the Kel 
Tamasheq who longed for their nation-state were being trained in Camp 
Al-Nasr, which at its peak was training 2700 fighters.*! Above and beyond 
military training, these camps also offered basic educational instruction 
on subjects such as literacy and history. Although the camp would close 
later, hundreds of fighters gained additional instruction after volunteering 
to fight with the Palestinians in the Lebanon conflict. 

Upon their return from the conflict, these Tuareg found two new camps 
constructed by Gaddafi’s government, although these were explicitly for the 
Nigerien Kel Tamasheq.“ Despite this bar, many Malian Tuareg managed 
to undertake the training offered. The fighters from this camp who served 
in the Chadian wars of Gaddafi earned a substantial amount of money, 
a significant portion of which was then shared with those Kel Tamasheq 
who were beginning to organize more political and military opposition 
to the Malian and Nigerien governments. With the broadening of the Kel 
Tamasheq involvement, the Kel Adagh senior leadership was increasingly 
marginalized, and attempts were made to create a unified front between 
the two major factions, Malian Tuareg and Nigerien Tuareg. The latter was 
not to be, as these groups were divided between different camps following 
the formation of a solely Nigerien politico-military group.’ By the mid- 
1980s the Malian Tuareg had been trained in great numbers and many 
had gained significant military experience in Chad fighting for Gaddafi’s 
ambitions. Small groups of Kel Tamasheq fighters slowly filtered back into 
Mali and prepared for their long-hoped-for conflict. By 1990, both Malian 
and Nigerien Kel Tamasheq had managed to create a unified identity and 
goal of statehood and a new war was about to break out, a war they were 
far more prepared for than the unfocused and somewhat naive struggle of 
the 1960s. 


THE SECOND REBELLION 


While preparations had been made for a rebellion throughout the 1980s, 
there was no agreement on when or how it would begin. Caches of weapons 
had been hidden, returned refugees were ready to rise up, but there was no 
spark agreed upon to launch the rebellion. While initial plans were still 
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focused on the future, a series of catastrophes involving the locally based 
insurgents running afoul of the Malian armed forces created a necessary 
truncation of the timeline lest all of the cells within Mali be swept up. On 
28 June 1990, the Menaka cell of the Kel Tamasheq rebels attacked the ad- 
ministrative and police headquarters of Menaka itself and seized several 
four-wheel-drive vehicles from the government and local NGOs.** This 
strike, although small in nature, marked the official beginning of a second 
rebellion against the government of Mali. 

Between June and October of that year the rebellion was shaping into 
a rough parallel of the previous struggle. The Kel Tamasheq used hit-and- 
run tactics to avoid any decisive confrontation with the scattered and ill- 
trained forces of the Malian government. The raids provided the rebels with 
additional vehicles, weapons, and supplies, all while creating a confused 
response from the Malian armed forces. The new generation of fighters was 
more coordinated and far better trained than the rebels of the 1960s, lead- 
ing to far more effective attacks and efficient use of the material seized in 
them. Their experience in Lebanon and Chad, combined with their under- 
standing of mobile warfare, made them a formidable opponent for the less 
mobile and more conventionally organized Malian army. In particular, the 
mobility allowed by the Tuareg’s technicals* far outstripped that of the 
Malians.*° Thus, the first several months of conflict were extremely one- 
sided as the Malian forces were continually forced onto the static defensive 
in the wake of the lightning attacks of the Tuareg. 

Quick assaults were not the only tactics that the Malian Kel Tamasheq 
employed. Radio broadcast challenges to the Malian armed forces were 
established, giving the location of Kel Tamasheq bases, enjoining the 
state’s army to attack the Tuareg fighters. These led to costly losses for the 
Malians, as they lacked the training or cohesion to use their advantage 
in firepower to the fullest and instead were often repulsed after desultory 
bombardments and charges on prepared rebel positions. The Kel Tamasheq 
quickly established themselves as the far superior military force, gaining 
victories on the offensive against caravans and bases and on the defensive 
from their own prepared positions. Perhaps the most devastating of these 
victories was the raid at Toximine, where 45 lightly armed Kel Tamasheq 
rebels attacked a camp of 450 Malian soldiers on the night of 4 September 
1990.*’ Using a surprise assault to initially capture the heavy weapons of 
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the army, and then turning them against the soldiers, they routed the whole 
detachment while killing approximately a quarter of the enemy force. 

The Malian response to these actions was initially an attempt to re- 
introduce the same system that had worked in the previous conflicts: the 
creation of forbidden zones and the suppression of local populations that 
were seen as possible collaborators. These methods were unfortunately well 
suited for descending into excess, and although they caused logistical diffi- 
culties for the Kel Tamasheq rebels, in combination with the rebels’ success 
they created widespread sympathy for their cause, spreading the rebellion 
further. By late 1990 this had become a significant problem for the Malian 
government under Moussa Traoré. This was not necessarily because of any 
decisive losses, although Toximine had demoralized government forces, 
but instead because Traoré’s government was facing several other political 
and economic challenges during the rebellion. With Traoré’s government 
teetering, negotiations with the Tuareg seemed like the fastest way to settle 
at least one significant challenge to their rule. 

Negotiations with the rebels began in October 1990 through initial 
contacts with traditional authorities in the Kel Tamasheq communities. 
By December 1990 the talks were in earnest. However, at this point it is 
important to discuss who was actually negotiating on behalf of whom. The 
Traoré government was weak and looking for a fast way to disentangle itself 
from this insurgency in the north to instead deal with the political restive- 
ness in its southern heartland. It was looking for a workable solution that 
could lead to general stability. The traditional leaders of the Kel Tamasheq, 
although serving as mediators, had no formal authority over the rebels and 
instead were opposed to the armed uprising. The question quickly became 
that of who could speak for the rebels. Many of the rebels had identified 
themselves as being associated with the Mouvement populaire de libération 
de l'Azawad (or MPLA, sometimes alternately named as the Mouvement 
populaire de l'Azawad, or MPA), but there were deep splits in what that ac- 
tually meant within the movement itself. While the peace agreement with 
the Traoré government was eventually mediated by Algeria and signed by a 
representative of the rebels,** the result was not peace but instead a fractur- 
ing of the rebel movement.” 

The agreement, named the Tamanrasset Agreement after the Algerian 
city where it was negotiated and signed in January 1991, proved to be the 
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seed of serious division within the ranks of the rebels.*° As negotiated, it 
implicitly placed Azawad and the Tuareg within the framework of Mali, 
making the region of Kidal, where the Kel Adagh dwelled, a full-fledged 
and relatively autonomous region within Mali.’ While this gained signifi- 
cant freedom for the Kel Adagh, who had been at the heart of the 1960s 
rebellions and the kindling of Kel Tamasheq nationalism, this autonomy 
was not appreciated by many members of other factions of the Tuareg com- 
munity. While the MPA could feel confident in their negotiated peace, the 
more hardline groups, which tended to be outside the influence of the Kel 
Adagh and the more evolue members of Kel Tamasheq society, rejected the 
new peace and continued their attacks on the Malian government. The first 
of the significant splinter groups was the Front populaire de libération de 
l’'Azawad (FPLA), which launched a number of significant strikes at Malian 
military targets starting in February 1991.” 

The FPLA was to prove a very different group than the MPA. While 
the MPA was seen as a group of moderates using military force for separa- 
tist goals, the FPLA insisted on a militant separation from Mali and the 
establishment of the state of Azawad. Given these more aggressive goals, 
the attacks of the FPLA had a much further reach than those previously 
launched by the MPA and the initial rebellion. No longer fighting for rec- 
ognition but instead for a military victory, the FPLA spread their attacks 
south and west, passing Timbuktu and the bend in the Niger River. Of 
course, the MPA was not a monolithic whole either, and by the end of the 
year had split into the MPA and the Armée revolutionnaire de libération de 
l'Azawad (ARLA), further fragmenting the Kel Tamasheq along social and 
class boundaries.” 

While the Kel Tamasheq combatants were fragmenting and the Ta- 
manrasset Agreement was being broken by both sides, the Traoré regime 
was faring far worse. Traoré had ruled as an autocrat since overthrowing 
the Keita regime in 1968 and had only slightly liberalized his regime in the 
1980s under pressure from the IMF. However, this window had been all 
that was needed for the opposition, who formed the Congrès national d’ini- 
tiative démocratique, or CNID, in 1990. Demonstrations rocked the capital 
of Bamako, destabilizing the regime just as the Tuareg revolt had begun. 
The failure of the peace agreement had come on the heels of a suppressed 
demonstration that had seen 300 dissidents killed, driving the military into 
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action. On 26 March 1991, the Malian armed forces under Colonel Amadou 
Touré entered the capital and arrested Traoré, overthrowing his govern- 
ment and ushering in a new regime in Mali.** This was to have significant 
effects upon the peace process, as although the Tamanrasset Agreement 
remained in force, the signatories to it had been marginalized or removed 
and the framework itself had been largely ignored by both sides. 

However, with the advent of Touré’s regime and his determination to 
transition to democratic rule as quickly as possible, there was also the need 
to finally deal with the Kel Tamasheq fighters in the north. The previous 
agreement had called for autonomy, many of those still fighting wished to 
have complete secession, and the government of Mali simply wished for 
the conflict to be over. This called for a unity of purpose amongst the Kel 
Tamasheq combatants, which was provided by the United Movements and 
Fronts of Azawad (MFUA), an ad hoc organization consisting of military 
and political representatives who claimed legitimacy from each armed 
group. While these men were undoubtedly authorities within their 
spheres, there was a question as to how much they truly represented the 
wishes of all combatants and how much they actually represented the more 
central concepts of the MFUA. However, these men were able to negotiate 
with Touré’s government and come to what was called the National Pact 
peace treaty, which was to define the ultimate goals of the Kel Tamasheq 
armed movements in terms of state, nation, and citizenship within Mali. 

The National Pact peace treaty was signed in April 1992 under the aus- 
pices of France and Mauritania. The pact was intended to smooth over the 
long-standing grievances of the Kel Tamasheq and their isolation from the 
levers of the Malian state. Kel Tamasheq fighters and intelligentsia were to 
be integrated into the Malian armed forces and administration, meaning 
that there would be notable representation of their needs within the gov- 
ernment. Funds would be made available to help approximately 160,000 Kel 
Tamasheq refugees return and reintegrate into society. Additional funds 
would be set aside to help reconstruct the north following the conflict that 
had erupted there for the previous two years, and a tax exemption for ten 
years would be granted to northerners to help them reconstruct their lives 
as well. Finally, the northern region would be granted a special status with- 
in the Malian administration, essentially bestowing social, economic, and 
administrative autonomy." While all of these were renegotiated over the 
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next several years and most were incompletely implemented at best, they 
offered at least the framework of a deal that was agreeable to both sides of 
the conflict. However, as the deal evolved and was implemented in a piece- 
meal fashion, the greater Kel Tamasheq community was left further outside 
the dealings of the MFUA and began to lose their patience. 

Throughout the period, the fragmented armed fronts were already rare- 
ly obeying the ceasefire that had been called to aid in negotiations. While 
the MFUA was put forth as the representatives of the combatants and the 
community as a whole, their authority over the many armed groups was 
always in question and, as negotiations dragged on, began to evaporate. 
These groups launched raids on the settled agriculturalists throughout this 
period, especially on the ethnically Songhay people of the Niger Bend.” As 
refugees returned following the 1993 acceptance of the pact by the FPLA, 
there was increasing strain on the food resources of the region as aid was 
slow to arrive. This was exacerbated by the increasing infighting between 
various Kel Tamasheq factions in the resistance, especially between the 
ARLA and MPA over the shape of Kel Tamasheq society.** These tensions 
kept the struggle at a simmer, and events in Gao would soon cause the 
conflagration to erupt again. 

The ethnic Songhay populations inhabited the north but had been 
left in limbo by the negotiated settlement. Already at odds with the Kel 
Tamasheq thanks to their raids, the Songhay formed a self-defence mil- 
itia in May 1994. Called the Ganda Koy (“Masters of the Earth”),”’ these 
militias rapidly took on forms analogous to the Kel Tamasheq fronts, with 
small arms, heavy weapons, and technicals fleshing out their arsenal in a 
rapid burst of organization.® With what has been referred to as the tacit if 
not explicit support of the military and the local government, the Ganda 
Koy began to arrest and kill the local Kel Tamasheq and other Saharan 
nomad populations. By the end of June they had reportedly killed over 450 
Kel Tamasheq and others and had stepped up their patrols both on land 
and with boats on the river. Large-scale pronouncements urging other cit- 
izens to drive away or kill the “nomads” were distributed, creating at least 
two other similar organizations that continued the conflict." The Tuareg 
groups responded with their own raids and killings, creating more chaos 
in the north even as the main negotiators worked toward a solution. It was 
only following two outbursts of violence in Gao, one by the Front Islamique 
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Arabe de l’'Azawad (or FIAA, one of the secessionist groups fighting in the 
north) on the Ganda Koy members and African civilians and the other the 
reprisals of the survivors on the remaining nomadic population in the city, 
that both sides returned to the negotiating table.” The attacks had con- 
vinced the non-combatants on both sides that the violence would have no 
end without their own intervention, and in late 1994 the local authorities 
signed their own pact to force a ceasefire in their communities. 

With the state still unable to enforce the National Pact, many local 
conflicts were resolved over the next year locally. Communities that had 
used their disparate histories to create conflict now used it to try and stop 
the violence. Local initiatives were aided by the UN personnel who were 
in the region and smaller efforts to integrate the militias of both sides into 
the national military. While these were underway, parallel efforts by the 
Malian government and the local authorities were undertaken to disarm 
the militias and enforce local peace agreements. The efforts by President 
Konaré, who had won election to the presidency of Mali in a transition to a 
democratic administration in 1992, were considered especially important, 
as his rhetoric consistently defined the issue as a national Malian one as op- 
posed to a Tuareg problem that the nation had.® This defined the Tuareg as 
part of the nation, a critical step in being able to reintegrate the fighters into 
the nation as opposed to defining them as an ethnic enemy of the state.“ By 
March 1996 these multiple lines of effort had borne fruit, and on the 26th 
the stacked arms that had been surrendered were burned in the Timbuktu 
market square in a symbolic La Flamme de la Paix.® 

Following the peace of 1996, elements of the National Pact were able to 
be more fully put into place and a relative calm returned to the north. The 
combatants on both sides were largely amnestied and allowed to resume 
their former lives.® While violence was still occurring, it was not a directed 
political act and instead was a reflection on the difficulties the region was 
still having while reconstructing its communities. The decentralization 
of the region, that is, the local autonomy that the Tuareg had won, had 
reduced the prevalence of conflict and the region had returned largely to 
normalcy.®’ While there would be further political ruptures a decade later, 
the Tuareg had at this point completed their rebellions for the purpose of 
gaining political concessions in Mali in the initial post-Cold War era. 
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THE KEL TAMASHEQ: A NATION WITH AN IMAGINED 
STATE 


The revolts of the Tuareg in Mali serve as an interesting case study of the 
interactions of secession, separatism, irredentism, and the changing ideas 
of nationalism in the post-Cold War era. The revolts in the 1990s began as 
what could be understood as a direct attempt at secession and the estab- 
lishment of a state around the conception of Azawad, the putative Tuareg 
homeland for what was now considered the imagined community of the 
Kel Tamasheq. However, local and regional events took place that would 
shape it into different forms, opening the possibility for secession, then 
possible irredentism, and finally an acceptance of autonomy under the de- 
centralized rule of the Malian state. 

Of course there is the question of the earliest revolt against Mali in 
1963. Given the stated objectives of the leaders, does this not point to a con- 
tinuity and establish the struggles of the Kel Tamasheq as one of the Long 
Wars for secession in terms of duration? There were certainly combatants 
who were more than willing to hold forth on their desire for separation 
from the hated Malian state and that their struggle was to bring that about. 
However, there are difficulties in linking this earlier war to the later efforts 
that characterized the struggles of the 1990s. As noted earlier in this chap- 
ter, while there were certainly members of the leadership of the rebels who 
dreamed of being separated from Keita’s state, there was little to no idea of 
an end state after such separation was completed. Considering that much 
of the rancour was due to the loss of what the Kel Tamasheq saw as their 
deserved privilege following independence, it would seem that much of the 
struggle was instead somewhat paralleling the earlier Civil Secessions, with 
the major difference being that while Katanga had a specific civil structure 
inherent within its community, the Kel Tamasheq almost appeared to be 
looking for an outside party to construct it. Whether this would have 
taken the form of a French enforcement of what the Kel Tamasheq had 
assumed would be their deserved autonomy or the final creation of an Or- 
ganisation commune des regions sahariennes that would benefit all of the 
Saharan pastoral groups was never quite articulated. It is therefore difficult 
to say that this is necessarily a secessionist conflict without there being an 
understood state to be created. 
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Further complicating the issue is that while the 1963 revolt has been 
generally discussed as a revolt of the Kel Tamasheq based upon their 
disgruntlement with the Malian government, this is actually a mischar- 
acterization. While many important traditional figures arose and helped 
coordinate the conflict, the truth remains that the leadership and fighting 
manpower for the struggle came almost entirely from a single segment of 
the Tuareg community: the Kel Adagh. Coming from the region nearest 
the mountainous terrain of northern Mali near the Algerian border, the 
Kel Adagh were certainly the most aggrieved and felt it necessary to take 
up arms, but they represented only one confederation of the Kel Tamasheq 
community. None of the other confederations saw fit to rise up or even co- 
ordinate with them on any level, leaving the Kel Adagh the lone members 
of the revolt. This is not to say that the Kel Adagh would not play a large 
role in the later revolts, but simply that they were an isolated community 
at the time in terms of their armed resistance. Without a fully articulated 
goal of a state or even the representation of the entire nation to which they 
belonged, it is hard to place the original struggle as a precursor of the later 
revolts in any fashion, aside from inspiration for the Kel Adagh themselves 
and an early attempt at a reform insurgency within the newly independent 
state of Mali. 

However, the revolt that began in 1990 can without a doubt be linked 
closely to the reignited secession desires amongst the Kel Tamasheq of the 
post-Cold War Era. While the 1963 struggle had failed because of its frag- 
mented participation, the capacity of the Malian state to project its power, 
and its essential lack of a practicable end-goal, the new struggle was taking 
place in an entirely different context. The intervening years had dramat- 
ically changed the political, economic, and military landscape, allowing 
for a much different outcome within this struggle. In terms of fragmented 
participation, those years had been disastrous to the entirety of the Kel 
Tamasheq community, and the Teshumara had forced large-scale chan- 
ges on them. While there remained questions about exactly how the Kel 
Tamasheq community could or should be defined, by the end of the Teshu- 
mara there was a shared experience that had begun to draw the scattered 
populace together. By midway through the 1980s there was a palpable con- 
ception of a Kel Tamasheq community and shared experience that began 
to define a modern Tuareg nation through the narratives of the Tenekra. 
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The coalition of Kel Tamasheq fighters, both abroad and within Mali, 
helped define the struggle around the creation and reclaiming of Azawad, 
a homeland built around the conception of the traditional homeland of 
the Kel Tamasheq. With the initiation of the hostilities in 1990 there was 
initially one and then several armed fronts, each claiming to represent the 
now-conceived ambitions of the united Kel Tamasheq and the desires of an 
ethnic homeland. 

This is not to say that the conceptions of this ethnic homeland or who 
would belong to it were monolithic. As with any process of identity for- 
mation, there were fractious struggles over the inclusion or exclusion of 
peoples and the conception of what social and cultural form the nation 
itself would take. Even the period of transition, the Teshumara, was not 
experienced in the same way across the Kel Tamasheq populace, and these 
experiences then were expressed differently when individuals and groups 
attempted to define their “Kel Tamasheq”-ness. When the conflict began, 
this was immediately seen in the fragmentation of the armed groups strug- 
gling against Mali. While all fronts were opposed to continuing Malian 
rule of Azawad, by the end of the first few weeks of fighting there were 
already four major armed fronts in the conflict, each with a separate view 
on how Azawad would be defined and run. The MPLA (later MPA), FPLA, 
and ARLA were all struggling initially for a Kel Tamasheq nation or region, 
and the Front islamique arabe de l'Azawad (FIAA), which comprised pri- 
marily nomadic Arab groups from northern Mali, also rejected the Malian 
government rule and also broadcast their own Azawad-focused agenda.” 

This fragmentation of armed groups and ultimate goals led directly 
into the confusion following first the 1991 signing of the Tamanrasset Ac- 
cords. With the fronts so fragmented and the leadership of each not entire- 
ly clear—especially with the growing rift between the Kel Adagh fighters 
of the previous generation and the newer rebellious groups—the accords 
were simply not seen as binding by the vast majority of combatants, since 
they also involved concessions that only a portion of the combatants agreed 
to. While the MPA and the FIAA agreed in theory to the Tamanrasset 
Accords’ settling of grievances within the framework of a unitary Mali,” 
the FPLA categorically insisted on a separate Azawad and so refused to 
cease their struggle. The formation of the ARLA from splits in the MPA 
was another result of these contestations of the identity of the movement. 
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The MPA had been led initially by many of the same leaders from the Al- 
fellaga generation of the 1960s who were pushing for a re-establishment 
of traditional Kel Tamasheq society in their traditional regions, but the 
ARLA included many members who felt that the Kel Tamasheq people had 
undergone significant transformations in the past decades and needed to 
reform themselves from within.” This same process repeated itself with the 
National Pact under the Konaré regime. While the MFUA was technically 
an umbrella group that represented the interests of all the armed fronts, 
the National Pact represented something far closer to the separatist desires 
of the MPA than those of the more radical groups. The fact that even years 
later splinter groups continued clashing with the government and the MPA 
despite the “settling” of the conflict is a stark illustration of how conten- 
tious the new nationalism of the Kel Tamasheq was.” 

Hearkening just as closely to the themes of the 1990s waves of seces- 
sion is the characterization of the peace proposals and process, from the 
Tamanrasset Accords to the National Pact to the eventual final ceasefire 
brokered by local elites. The Tamanrasset Accords were essentially a dis- 
cussion between a Cold War-era regime and what had been the previous 
generation of Tuareg and Arab leadership, brokered by Algeria, a state act- 
ing as a third party within the negotiations. However, the wave of changes 
that the ending of the Cold War enabled occurred with startling rapidity 
within Mali and its neighbours. The Traoré Regime, which had been in 
power since 1968 with the complicity and support of France and other Af- 
rican regimes, was swept out of power through a popular uprising against 
the disliked government. While the failing war in the north had helped de- 
legitimize the regime, its ailing economy and increasingly firm opposition 
had seen the regime teeter and finally fall to a coup led by Lt. Col. Amadou 
Touré, who quickly arranged for a National Conference to figure out the 
next step of ruling in the post-Cold War, post-dictatorship Mali. Central 
to this process was the settling of the conflict in the north. Whereas the 
independence-era states of Africa had been unbending Westphalian states 
in theory, the new era offered significantly more flexibility. The new state 
could maintain its most important attribute, its sovereignty, and still offer 
significant decentralization of governance and developmental incentives to 
the Kel Tamasheq. In effect, the new state could offer the Kel Tamasheq 
autonomy under their sovereignty along with integration into the political 
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and financial networks of the state without compromising the practical 
functions of the post-Cold War state.” This allowed for the political reso- 
lution of the conflict, that of separatism and not secession, whereas the ear- 
lier era of African politics could not have offered that solution. 

It is, finally, worth noting that the resolution leading to the Flamme 
de la Paix also sits within the conception of the new wave of secessions. 
Whereas from independence to the 1990s the state remained supreme and 
rarely tolerated alternative or parallel structures of influence, by the 1990s 
in many ways the African state had grown weaker and less able to fulfill all 
of the functions necessary to provide for the citizenry. The bloody conflicts 
between the Kel Tamasheq and other pastoralists on the one hand and the 
Ganda Koy and their parallels on the other were not solved by the state. The 
Malian military often found itself more entangled with the conflict than 
controlling it. Instead, the final ceasefire was the result of dozens of small 
local ceasefires negotiated by traditional authorities. Where the state could 
not bring the combatants to heel, those local authorities that represented 
alternative structures of authority did so. 

In the end, the struggles of the Kel Tamasheq in the 1990s are extreme- 
ly typical of the new wave of secessions. The struggle itself did not begin 
with the delineation of a state and then the conflict to defend it, but in- 
stead with the imagining of an ethnic nation-state and the beginning of the 
guerrilla war to compel its secession. The struggle itself rarely saw decisive 
battles and instead was intended to weaken the already distressed state. 
The conflict itself also often saw the parallel negotiation of who belonged 
to this new imagined state, with consequent confusion about the final goal. 
The democratic reforms sweeping Africa with the end of the Cold War 
also affected the struggle, bringing in new regimes that had other means 
of settling the conflict than outright military victory. Finally, the 1990 Kel 
Tamasheq revolt in Mali had ended with that most typical of settlements. 
Secession, while initially a stated goal, was still simply almost impossible 
to effect. However, the new Malian state was able to make use of its sover- 
eignty to both maintain its status as a state and pursue a policy of decen- 
tralization. This let the Kel Tamasheq have their own local control of their 
desired “Azawad” while also giving them access to the flows of influence 
and capital that the sovereignty of the weak state allowed them to maintain. 
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However, although this system would theoretically help halt secessionist 
attempts, in practice this was not the case, as will be discussed later. 


WHITHER IRREDENTISM? 


As noted, the Kel Tamasheq are not simply a Malian group. Like many 
ethnic groups in Africa, their population was divided multiple times by the 
borders drawn at the Conference of Berlin in 1885. With the advent of in- 
dependence, there were sizable populations of nomadic pastoral Tuareg in 
Mali, Burkina Faso, Algeria, Libya, and Niger. It is the last of these, sharing 
a large border with Mali, where a large number of Tuareg militants were 
to take up arms as well. The Tuareg of Niger’s struggle had many connec- 
tions in its genesis and its prosecution with those of their kin in Mali. The 
Kel Tamasheq of Niger took up arms in the 1990s in response to the same 
crises, prosecuted their conflict in much the same manner, and even shared 
many of the same goals of secession or separatism from their host state. 

While the Kel Adagh of Mali had risen up in revolt in the 1960s, the 
Kel Tamasheq populations of Niger did not rebel in the early years of in- 
dependence. However, they both regretted the failure of the Organisation 
commune des regions sahariennes and much like their brethren were swiftly 
subsumed by the new state government of their host state. The new Ni- 
gerien state constitution had devolved almost all important powers to the 
new president Hamani Diori.” Quick action during the later years of in- 
dependence had transformed Niger into a de facto one-party state, with 
Diori’s Parti progressiste Nigérien (PPN) in firm control. Since the PPN was 
dominated by the Zarma/Songhay ethnicities, the political influence of 
other ethnicities was circumscribed, with the nomadic Tuareg left almost 
entirely out of the patronage of the new state.” While the Kel Tamasheq 
continued their traditional practices, tensions rose within other interest 
groups, culminating with a coup in 1974 led by Lt. Col. Seyni Kountché.”° 
The coup was initially welcome due to the coercive nature of the PPN, but 
within a short time Kountché’s military government proved to be no less 
repressive and brutal. 

Little of this mattered to the Nigerien Kel Tamasheq, who continued 
to live within the Sahara as they always had. However, the great droughts 
of the 1970s that had so devastated the flocks and herds of their Malian 
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brethren were just as harsh on their own beasts. The same crushing and 
scattering process led to their own Teshumara, and Nigerien Kel Tamasheq 
joined their Malian brethren as refugees in Algeria, in Libya, and as wage 
labour in the urban centres of the other Sahelian states. Many underwent 
the same training with Gaddafi’s forces, serving in the same conflicts and 
forming their own units and militant groups. Several of the camps within 
Libya for training militants were even set aside as only for Nigerien Kel 
Tamasheq.” It was here that the first organization was created for the mil- 
itants who intended to return to Niger, the Front populaire pour la libéra- 
tion du Niger (FPLN).”* These would be many of the initial combatants in 
the new struggle. 

Much like the Malian Kel Tamasheq, the Nigerien Tuareg were slowly 
repatriated back to their homeland by Algeria and Libya in the late 1980s. 
While the repressive regime of Senyi Kountché had been overthrown and 
a new republic was now in power, there remained significant ethnic ten- 
sions, and many of the aid supplies intended to help support the repatriat- 
ed refugees had been stolen or sold by government officials. In May 1990 
numerous protests took place against the government, culminating in the 
slaying of a soldier in the city of Tchin Tabaraden by Tuareg youths.” The 
Nigerien response was devastating, with a strong military expedition dis- 
patched that undertook a violent manhunt for the perpetrators. Over 300 
Kel Tamasheq men were killed, their possessions stolen, and the women 
of these Kel Tamasheq communities sexually assaulted.*° This galvanized 
some of the Tuareg men who were already disposed to resistance, while 
also driving others back across borders with the movement of Tuareg being 
thrown back into Algeria and Mali. 

It is here where the stories of the two Kel Tamasheq populations inter- 
sect. Several of the Nigerien Kel Tamasheq who fled across the border were 
promptly arrested by the Malian authorities at Menaka. The Malian MPLA 
launched a raid in June 1990 to free those Nigerien Kel Tamasheq, a raid 
that marked the beginning of the MPLA’s formal armed revolt against the 
Malian government, as noted previously.*! The Nigerien rebellion would 
take slightly longer to begin, with its earliest escalation after the Tchin Ta- 
baraden massacres being in later 1991.** However, the hit-and-run conflicts 
were much more sensitive for the Nigerien government, as the main road 
linking landlocked Niger to the coast and the extremely important uranium 
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mines both existed within what had been traditionally Kel Tamasheq ter- 
ritory. By 1993 there were four separate Kel Tamasheq fronts fighting the 
Nigerien government over this territory: the Front de libération de [Air et 
de l’Azaouak (FLAA), the Front de libération Tamoust (FLT), the Armée 
revolutionaire de la libération du Nord Niger (ARLNN), and the Front patri- 
otique de libération du Sahara (FPLS).* The pattern followed was much the 
same as that of the Malian struggle, with the Nigerien military unable to ef- 
fectively come to grips with the Kel Tamasheq rebels, and several attempts 
were made to cordon off regions to lessen the amount of manoeuvring 
space the rebels had. The Nigerien government even broadcast its willing- 
ness to negotiate but found few takers amongst the rebels, who by late 1993 
had formed the Coordination de la résistance armée (CRA), an umbrella 
organization for prosecuting the conflict.** Conflicts riddled the govern- 
ment as those loyal Tuareg were discriminated against and many lost their 
positions, further fuelling the war. By 1994 the rebels were demanding a 
large autonomous region as a precondition for their further negotiation. 

By late 1994 these demands were seen to be largely bluster. The CRA 
and other armed fronts began negotiations, and although there were sev- 
eral false starts, by 1995 most combatants had begun to negotiate in good 
faith. That year marked the signing of the Ouagadougou Accords, which 
eventually served as the outline for a peace between the Kel Tamasheq and 
Niger. Although autonomy was not achieved, the Kel Tamasheq were as- 
sured participation in the government and aid in reintegrating their people 
into the Nigerien state. By 1998 the very last of the combatants had signed 
the accords and peace returned to the Republic of Niger. While the war was 
not as high-intensity as that in neighbouring Mali, it was extremely eco- 
nomically destructive, with the primary routes out of Niger and the most 
valuable resource-rich region both severely disrupted by the fighting. In 
the end, the Kel Tamasheq found it more agreeable to make a deal with the 
Nigerien state than to continue a conflict that was as exhausting for them 
as it was for their foes. 

However, with the transnational linkages between the two conflicts, 
from ethnic solidarity to shared history to shared goals of autonomy or 
secession from their host states, why didn’t the Kel Tamasheq of Mali 
and Niger form a united front to achieve their goal? Given the territory 
they claimed as their traditional homeland and their similar aims, an 
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irredentist movement would have offered a shared goal for the whole of the 
Kel Tamasheq community. Given these factors, why did such a movement 
fail to emerge? 

The first reason is essentially that despite the shared language and herit- 
age within the Kel Tamasheq community, they were still not a monolithic 
group. The experience and identity of each of the segments of Kel Tamasheq 
society was unique unto itself and it took remarkable measures for even 
larger confederations to come together to work toward a common goal. 
The conception of a unified Azawad was a creation of the 1990s Tenekra 
amongst the Malians, developed during the experiences of the Teshumara 
and Gaddafis Libya. While efforts were made during this period to unite 
the Kel Tamasheq communities, under the guise of the united Front popu- 
laire pour la libération du Sahara arabe central (FPLSC) or even the short- 
lived Kel Nimagiler movement, the community remained fractious both 
between Kel Mali and Kel Niger groups and within these divisions.® By 
the time the various Kel Tamasheq began repatriating, there was an almost 
complete separation of the communities. While Azawad was the dream 
of Kel Mali, it was not that of the Kel Niger, and so each went their own 
separate ways. This is not to say that there was not still some crossover at 
the local level, as at Manaka, but ultimately the two divisions of the same 
ethnic group had different goals for their fronts, and this was a barrier to 
their united front. 

The second reason that an irredentist movement was ultimately impos- 
sible had to do with the differences in the territories claimed. While Mali 
proved to be flexible in its settlement, allowing decentralization through- 
out its state, this was largely acceptable due to the regions the Kel Tamasheq 
wished to control. Northern Mali, absent the historically and economically 
significant towns of Gao and Timbuktu, is largely already outside the scope 
of the Malian state. With the post-Cold War assumption of sovereignty 
and all the benefits it entailed despite lack of direct state control, it was thus 
not only possible but to a degree beneficial that the north would be autono- 
mous. However, for Niger the opposite was true. The two most vital resour- 
ces of the state, its logistical connection to Algeria and its strategically vital 
uranium mines, both fell within the territory that the Kel Tamasheq want- 
ed to control. There was no way that the government could accept the 
separation of this territory from central control. These were resources that 
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required possession to maintain their benefit to the government. Given this 
reality, the Kel Tamasheq of Niger could not be offered any sort of separa- 
tist settlement and they could not win secession on the battlefield. This 
would leave any irredentist movement effectively checkmated. The ultimate 
result—that of a decentralized Mali giving autonomy to its Kel Tamasheq 
and a firm Niger offering concessions to their own rebels—remains the end 
expression of the political realities of the states involved in the conflict. 


CODA 


Despite the settlement in Mali and Niger, there were still the issues of the 
fragmented community and the need for both parties to adhere to the 
agreement. Already fragile, these efforts were also vulnerable to a change in 
the regional contexts that spawned them. While autonomy and integration 
were both possible solutions to the conflicts, new regional realities would 
cause another eruption of violence in the next decade, one that would again 
raise the spectre of a Kel Tamasheq homeland splitting from Mali and Ni- 
ger. However, these outbreaks will be covered later in the Conclusion to the 
volume as it examines the continued legacy of past secessionist attempts 
and their intersections with transnational conflicts, particularly those 
ignited by the numerous confrontations subsumed under the title of the 
Global War on Terror. 
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Conclusion: Secession and the 
Secessionist Motive into the 
Twenty-first Century 


This work has discussed a conceptual idea of three different waves of se- 
cession that have rolled across the continent of Africa since the initial in- 
dependence of sovereign nations in the late 1950s. The first, the Civil Se- 
cessions, offered a unique typology that would quickly ignite a firestorm 
and then be snuffed out. These secessions are so named because they were 
attempting to create civil states, states that were multi-ethnic and con- 
structed around a civil structure of laws and institutions. Those that had 
pursued such projects in Katanga and Biafra understood that international 
political recognition was the only possible path forward for their political 
project and structured their secessionist actions around this goal. How- 
ever, their desires to directly declare and demonstrate their existence as 
independent states backfired, as in both cases recognition was denied and 
the perceived need to defend the borders of their nation left them in the 
path of far more powerful opponents. 

The second wave, the Long Wars, proved far more ambiguous than 
their Civil Secession counterparts. Whereas with the Civil Secessions there 
was a direct declaration of secession as their motive and the immediate 
attempt to defend what was now sovereign state territory, the Long Wars 
drifted through secession and separatism and often blurred the lines where 
the contestation of sovereignty was actually taking place. Whereas the Civil 
Secessions were modelled after the negotiated and recognized independ- 
ence of African states such as Ghana, Nigeria, and Mali, the Long Wars 
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would find their models in the global liberation struggles of the 1950s and 
1960s. These have been dubbed the Long Wars because they involved the 
secessionists’ waging protracted struggles as they husbanded their strength 
and created parallel governance structures to continue their contestation 
of sovereignty.' The extended construction and evolution of these military, 
political, and even social structures over the long conflicts meant that not 
only could these conflicts be sustained, but there were at least functional 
governance structures to take over when these conflicts ended rather spec- 
tacularly in success. 

The Long Wars found success during a period of rapid political change 
on both a continental and global scale, and this same changing context 
helped fuel what has been termed the New Wave of secessions. While struc- 
turally the Long Wars had been waged in a very different way than the 
Civil Secessions, they offered at least a similar vision for their end point: 
complete secession and the establishment of a multi-ethnic state for their 
people fighting for their independence. The forces unleashed by the end 
of the Cold War would mean that, although the New Wave of secessions 
would be structurally waged in the same way as the Long Wars, their end 
goal would shift. A combination of resurgent subnational ambitions along 
with the collapse of state capacity after the Cold War would mean the New 
Wave of secessions would instead pursue often more openly separatist goals 
as opposed to secessionist ones, as subnational interest groups looked for 
more autonomy under the umbrella of weakened state control. 

However, as each wave progressed, it can be seen that the actual se- 
cessionist motive and the methods by which it was pursued in independ- 
ent Africa altered over time. The way that secession and separatism were 
understood underwent a radical change, with the initial political demands 
of immediate and recognized sovereignty giving way to a more ambiguous 
process by which the motives often skirted the line between secession, sep- 
aratism, and irredentism. By the time the New Wave had hit, the very idea 
of secession had to a large degree drifted away despite the signal successes 
of Eritrea and South Sudan. This alteration in the secessionist motive was 
largely driven by a combination of political changes on the continent of 
Africa as well as African states’ relationship with the global community, 
but it is important to understand this evolution in order to also understand 
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where the ideas of secession, separatism, and irredentism exist now within 
the context of the African continent. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE SECESSIONIST MOTIVE 


The secessionist motive in Africa was born at the same time as its drive 
for independence. While certainly the drawing of borders of the colonies 
and later independent states did not help tamp down the subnational 
frustrations and ambitions within the states, the drive for multinational, 
multi-ethnic states following the Second World War meant that almost any 
borders that existed would see a degree of contestation of political control 
and sovereignty. However, the drive for independence along the lines of the 
colonial boundaries did inspire the initial secessionist motive within the 
now-independent states. The idea that there was an international body of 
law that demanded self-determination and that demanded respect for the 
concept of sovereignty meant that those subdivisions within the colonies 
would believe that their own self-determination and desire for sovereignty 
must be respected, just as the demands of the larger nationalist fronts of 
Africa’s had been. In this sense, the early secessionist motive was modelled 
after the premises of international law that had granted independence to 
Africa over the late 1950s and early 1960s.” 

During this time, this must not have seemed that remote a goal. Most 
of the nationalist movements in Africa had struggled for years in seeking 
political control of the colonies they had found themselves in, and follow- 
ing the Second World War these movements saw recognizable movement 
toward their desires. The major colonial powers of France, Britain, and Bel- 
gium all were severely weakened by the war, and Portugal, despite being 
neutral, had been in decline for decades.? At the same time the creation 
of the United Nations as an international governing body, which includ- 
ed self-determination for all peoples within its charter, offered hope that 
the emerging global order would help dismantle the colonial system that 
controlled Africa.* This combination of rising nationalist ambitions and 
organization,’ weakened colonial powers, and the global acceptance of a 
political regime that demanded self-determination then managed to enable 
the dreams of the nationalists in a far more rapid manner than they had 
ever anticipated. While the colonial powers had imagined they had decades 
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to slowly enact a program of decolonization, within a decade the colonial 
system was in its initial stages of being torn down across Africa. 

Of course, these same factors drove forward the secessionist motives 
of subnational groups. Groups like the Moise Tshombe’s Katangans, while 
working with other nationalist groups for their own larger national in- 
dependence, questioned whether the redrawing of the continental order 
could only deal with the political governance of the already-existent col- 
onies. This came into even sharper focus as many of these subnational 
groups had very different relationships with their colonial powers, rela- 
tionships that often made the integration into independent state political 
orders much more difficult. Whether because of the economic development 
that had occurred in the region, such as with Katanga,° or the privileged 
status the population held within the colonial order, such as with the Kel 
Tamasheq of the French Sahara,’ these groups were not necessarily op- 
posed to their political independence, but were not amenable to the new 
state order being ushered in by the nationalists. They were already looking 
for chances to assert their own political independence, especially as many 
of these groups already had at least a semi-functional political organization 
to drive forward their ambitions. 

These parallel organizations were swept along with the same tides that 
had driven nationalist motives in the postwar period. The weakening col- 
onial powers, while perhaps not quite as excoriated amongst some subna- 
tional groups as they were amongst the nationalist groups, offered the same 
opportunity for new political leadership within their homelands and real 
sovereignty as opposed to colonial rule. However, whereas the nationalists 
were focused on the political control of colonies transformed into sover- 
eign states, this first wave of secessionists were looking at the restructur- 
ing of the colonial order into multiple sovereignties. Underpinning these 
beliefs was the general view that if the European colonial order was to be 
rejected, why should not the boundaries that system had imposed be re- 
jected as well? This was bolstered by the wording of the new United Nations 
charter, which demanded self-determination for all the populations of the 
world. To the secessionists, this was a clear indication that the new global 
order would not be constrained by elements of the old. Thus, the initial 
secessionist motive had been informed by the idea that the political leader- 
ship of a population could help guide those people through the creation of 
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a new sovereign state, effectively creating new, completely self-determined 
states on the continent. 

This first wave of secessions had unfortunately been very optimistic in 
its assumptions that the dismantling of the colonial order had ushered in 
a new era of renegotiation of state boundaries and sovereignty in Africa. 
Whereas the state as a structure did indeed still represent the default social 
and political organization on the continent, no existing state accepted the 
renegotiation of boundaries to create new states. Instead, with limited ex- 
ceptions, these new attempts to assert political sovereignty and then receive 
recognition were rejected by all parties involved in the process. Katanga had 
a brief period of international quasi-legitimacy but lost any support it had 
with the assassination of Prime Minister Lumumba by Katangan forces. In 
the rebellion’s wake the international community quickly quashed the legal 
justifications for secession through a series of United Nations and Organ- 
ization of African Unity precedents, but the secessionist motive still found 
a new spark with Biafra. While Biafra could not lean on international law, 
it had hoped that the instability of Nigeria and the violence of the coups 
and pogrom would generate sympathy and possible recognition for its se- 
cessionist project. However, the door had been closed on secession and the 
attempt was finally ended in 1970. 

While the formal secessionist motive had been effectively abandoned 
by 1970, with the path to complete political separation on the African con- 
tinent largely closed off in international legal thought and no longer within 
the capabilities of any aggrieved subnational group, this didn’t mean that 
the struggles for political autonomy or separatism were over. Instead, with- 
in this new frozen international order, the secessionist or separatist motive 
entered a far more ambiguous and fluid realm. The states that had emerged 
in Africa were not necessarily fully functional, but the development of cap- 
acity within their borders was largely reliant on external exchange with 
the developed nations of the world. The keys to this exchange were held by 
the new nationalist political elite, who managed to effectively make them- 
selves gatekeepers between their own sovereign nation and the increasingly 
polarized world of the Cold War.* However, this very ability to gatekeep 
allowed for the creation of circumscribed networks of patronage that con- 
trolled the flow of development within the rest of the new state. This often 
left marginalized groups outside the limited development taking place even 
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as they continued to exist under the monopoly of legitimate use of violence 
that the new states maintained. This, combined with often increasingly un- 
democratic governments, led to a series of clashes with the new states by the 
subnational groups. However, despite the weakness of the new states, they 
still were more powerful than their subnational groups and could exert far 
more deadly firepower in these struggles than any constituent group. This 
capacity was of course also well subsidized by Cold War patrons that did 
not want to lose friendly African governments.’ This meant that in order 
to persist in these clashes the subnational groups necessarily had to pursue 
quiet, prolonged conflicts. 

It was during these prolonged conflicts that the aforementioned ambi- 
guity was explored. While secession had seemingly been quashed as a pol- 
itical goal following the fall of Biafra, that did not mean that it was entirely 
gone. However, those groups fighting for their own political, social, and 
economic control locally had fierce debates within their ranks about the 
official end goal of their struggles, debates that could continue for as long 
as their struggles did. These debates in turn often meant that the stated 
goal of a struggle might change from year to year as new leadership or 
factions ascended to power. For example, the Sudanese Civil War began 
as a secessionist attempt that eventually saw its leadership realize that se- 
cession would be an impossibility within their political context. Instead, 
the question of regional autonomy and integration into the networks of 
gatekeeper patronage was raised, leading to separatism being achieved in 
1972. However, when these networks of patronage and development failed 
to be fully realized, the next phase of the conflict saw the re-emergence of, 
at first, a desire for reform within the autonomous system that the South 
inhabited. During the course of the conflict, the increasing organization 
of the Southern fronts and the weakening of the North saw this desire for 
reforming the earlier agreement instead transform into the re-emergence 
of the secessionist motive that the rapidly changing geopolitics of the post- 
Cold War era had made a possibility. This sort of pattern played itself out 
throughout the longer, evolving conflicts across the continent, where se- 
cessionist desires might transition into reform or separatist ones and back, 
as the capabilities of the combatants and the context within which they 
struggled changed. 
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The crushing of the attempts in Katanga and Biafra and the preced- 
ents their loss set had largely quashed the secessionist motive as a realistic 
goal for those groups fighting prolonged insurgencies for their subnation- 
al rights. While the idea of secession had re-emerged from time to time 
throughout the 1960s, 1970s, and 1980s during these fights, as noted they 
often were discarded as an ideal once negotiations with the parent states 
were underway—or sometimes were even discarded within intergroup 
rivalries as more capable groups took control and fought for more moder- 
ate reforms. This often found a decent amount of success, as local groups 
could still fight for regional autonomy or a larger reform of the central gov- 
ernment that would include them within the networks of development they 
had been left out of. 

This general lack of pursuit of secession as a goal would eventually be 
overturned as several momentous events occurred that undid the percep- 
tions that had stymied secession as a desired end of these struggles. During 
the decades of the Cold War it had become patently obvious that the inter- 
national system would not recognize secessionist states, thus undermining 
the very reason for which subgroups would pursue secession. Without this 
recognition, the secessionist region would not have the access to inter- 
national markets or even political support that would allow them to func- 
tion for the benefit of their populace. Beyond this, thanks to their access to 
the international system and the military support of the Cold War blocs, 
the parent states could call on economic and military strength that could 
crush all but the most determined of insurgencies. 

These perceptions would all be belied or reversed with the end of the 
Cold War. The idea that no secessionist state would be recognized with- 
in the international order was undone during the collapse of the Eastern 
Bloc. Old states were immediately partitioned and larger unions were split 
across Eastern Europe, with these new states welcomed into the new world 
order by the United Nations. For those African groups watching, this was 
an obvious overturning of what they had always perceived as the blanket 
condemnation of secession; not only was the international community 
welcoming secessionist states, but the lone remaining superpower, the 
United States, was actively encouraging more splits within their former ad- 
versaries, citing the ability of the local populations to self-determine their 
political fates. Perhaps just as important, the end of the Cold War meant 
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that the support that African states had been receiving from the two poles 
of the struggle to maintain their security capacity was undergoing rapid 
changes. For those states that had aligned themselves with the Communist 
bloc, their patrons had now largely collapsed. The Soviet Union was no 
more, and its successor states had their own problems to deal with due to 
their own political turmoil and moribund economies. On the other side 
of the spectrum, those that had been supported by the United States and 
its Western allies saw their support become conditional not on halting 
the spread of Communism but now on the emergent security threats of 
the new global order.” Allies like Zaire" found themselves far less critical 
in the new security priorities of the United States, while those like Sudan 
found themselves rapidly transformed from allies against Communism 
to targets due to their ties to fundamentalist Islam. In all of these cases, 
the capacity of African governments to maintain their abilities to extract, 
provide, and control were all undermined. This opened the possibility that 
localized insurgencies could survive and perhaps even thrive against the 
now weakened parent states. In both cases, the factors that had largely 
undermined the secessionist motive and driven many more toward reform 
or separatism had themselves been largely dismantled. While this might 
have seemed theoretical at first, the success of the Eritrean bid for secession 
seemed to hinge largely on the weakening of the Ethiopian Derg regime in 
the late Cold War as well as the direct acceptance of its independence by the 
United Nations in 1993, signalling that there might indeed be something 
new afoot on the continent. 

Beyond this, there was now another new factor to add to the secession- 
ist motive. Whereas all previous African secessions had largely been built 
along what might be referred to as civil lines, the events in Europe pointed 
to the new acceptance of nation-states as the end state of secessionist activ- 
ities. This meant that the idea of ethnic identities being the basis for whole 
political sovereign states was now an accepted phenomenon, something 
that the aversion to ethnic nationalism in the wake of the world wars had 
previously ruled out. Given that the majority of subnational identities in 
Africa were based on ethnicities and that many of the existent regimes in 
Africa saw the deep ethnicization of politics despite their civil state struc- 
tures, this new acceptance was noted with deep interest. Suddenly, those 
ethnic groups that had previously been struggling for autonomy or their 
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own access to the network of gatekeepers could instead dream on their own 
ethno-state, where instead of competing with the groups that had histor- 
ically held power for a share of the access and networks, they could have 
control of them in their entirety. 

Of course, this did not always mean that subnational groups would 
drive for their own secession, ethnic or not. Instead, much like during the 
Long Wars, these still-lengthy struggles would see an evolution of motives 
and often compromises made as both sides of the conflict often lacked the 
capacity to force a decisive result. However, while some groups set out for 
secession and ended up with autonomy under their old parent states, this 
did not necessarily end their secessionist ambitions, and now it was more 
than possible to reignite a conflict and continue to push for complete sep- 
aration following a period of reinforcement and retrenchment. The signal 
success of the South Sudan showed this was now a potential path forward, 
where despite significant splintering and an earlier agreement for region- 
al autonomy, secession was eventually achieved along the lines that the 
long-struggling Southerners had desired from the beginning. At the very 
worst, these groups could use whatever military successes they achieved 
to argue for a better deal with their host state—settling for separatism on 
better terms or a reformed regime. As such, while the new wave would now 
allow for possible secession, it certainly did not guarantee the secessionist 
motive and instead far more often saw negotiated reform or separatism as 
the end state, with the possibility of revision in the future. This paradigm 
would play itself out into the present day, as those regimes that managed 
to achieve separatism rarely saw themselves entirely happy with the result, 
while those few that actually achieved secession quickly found that it was 
not the answer to the challenges that had initially spurred their extended 
military endeavours. 


WHITHER THE SECESSIONISTS Now? 


While this work has largely looked at the military conflicts that have taken 
place to achieve secession, it has to be noted that these are not simply 
episodic events that begin with shots being fired for a political goal and 
then end with either a crushing of the attempt or the achievement of se- 
cession. The actual driving forces behind the secessionist attempts form 
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as ideologies and ideas long before conflict begins, and even following the 
cessation of hostilities the idea of secession does not simply disappear. This 
often is even more complex because, as we have seen, it is often difficult 
for a secessionist movement to have a completely coherent, accepted, and 
immutable political goal. Even during and after these conflicts, attempts to 
achieve a satisfactory end state for any or all sides can often be a far more 
challenging process than the conflict themselves. On top of this, oftentimes 
the political project of secession or separatism can intersect or be co-opted 
by other political projects as the situation changes, making the challenge 
take on additional dimensions. Given such complexity, although this work 
has presented six historical case studies for contextualizing secessionist 
conflicts, it must be asked what the eventual end state of any of them ac- 
tually has been. 

In terms of the Civil Secessions, there was in theory a decisive end- 
point to the conflicts involved, as was to be expected of the convention- 
al struggles they represented. In the Congo the secessionist government 
under Moise Tshombe was driven from its territory and the local admin- 
istration dismantled. However, while the civil government involved was 
removed, these were not the only actors. The Katangan Gendarmerie, that 
mixture of locally raised forces and expatriate mercenaries, escaped to Por- 
tuguese-controlled Angola along with some of the administration, forming 
another secessionist front, the Front de Libération nationale Congolaise, or 
FLNC.” Its armed elements continued their regional struggle by invading 
Katanga twice during the 1970s in struggles that became known as Shaba I 
and Shaba II.'? In both cases these invasions were beaten back by Mobutu 
Sese Seko’s government with significant international aid, including direct 
military intervention by the French and Belgians.'* Following these erup- 
tions, the FLNC kept up its agitation, but with the resources of the province 
being strategically critical to Mobutu’s government, the drive for secession 
largely died away. However, with end of the Cold War there have been con- 
tinual challenges from Katanga and other regions of the country seeking 
their own voice during the transformation of the Congo during and after 
the deadly Congo Wars (1996-97 and 1998-2003). 

While in the Congo there was a weak state combatting at best a polit- 
ical rival, the aftermath of Biafra offered a very different case. The Nigerian 
government emerged from the civil war as the unchallenged administration 
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of a high-capacity African state with significant international support. 
However, conversely, while the secessionist state of Biafra was decisively 
defeated, the manner of its defeat, the emotional appeal of its government 
during its final year of existence, and its recasting as essentially a quasi-eth- 
nic polity created a strong ideological project that survived long after its 
military defeat. In the southeast of the country there has been continu- 
ing sympathy for the Biafran project and a significant mythology formed 
around the three years the Biafran state existed. Numerous popular groups 
have claimed to continue the work of the Biafran state throughout the years 
of military rule, with the most prominent being the Movement for the Ac- 
tualization of the Sovereign State of Biafra or MASSOB.'° MASSOB has 
continued agitation for the secession of the Biafran homeland and has re- 
mained a significant thorn in the side of the government of Nigeria, leading 
to several high-profile clashes and crackdowns, even as the country passed 
from military rule back to electoral democracy. While these clashes have 
not broken out into a formal military conflict, the idea of Biafra and its pol- 
itical goals remain an animating force in parts of the country.'° There have 
also been newer groups that have been more active in recent years, such as 
the Indigenous People of Biafra, or IPOB. IPOB has largely undertaken a 
peaceful approach, offering demonstrations and remembrances while de- 
manding a referendum to answer once and for all the status of a separate 
Biafra. However, despite their peaceful methods, IPOB has been targeted 
by the Nigerian government, with several injuries or deaths caused by the 
Nigerian military during their crackdowns. 

While the Civil Secessions studied here have experienced definitive 
failures of their political projects to manifest as independent states, the case 
studies offered for the Long Wars actually succeeded in their goals. While 
this makes them often an exception, as smaller conflicts started during this 
period (and in some cases still ongoing) have not reached their goals of 
independence, both of these case studies can point toward the complexity 
of the political goal of secession even following the successful prosecution 
of a secessionist conflict. As noted, both Eritrea and South Sudan emerged 
victorious in their conflicts. However, simple victory and even the inter- 
national recognition of their independence did not necessarily answer the 
immediate questions of transition to civil governance that these victories 
allowed. In fact, although this volume has argued that the emergence of 
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essentially a system of civil and social governance within these conflicts 
was a precondition to their victory, in turn the forms and capacity of this 
governance would lead these two case studies down very different paths 
following their military successes. 

The story of Eritrea’s successful secession was essentially one of a dis- 
parate population eventually organizing itself into a disciplined society that 
could sustain and prosecute its long conflict against Ethiopia. Although 
this took decades, the consolidation of power under the EPLF, the building 
of a militarized and politically conscious society, and the incorporation of 
numerous interest groups allowed the EPLF to continue its conflict even 
during the massive influx of military capacity from the Soviet bloc to the 
Ethiopian Derg. This same centralized and disciplined organization took 
the lead in the plebiscite that would help grant Eritrea its independence and 
then took on the role of the interim government of the new state. During 
this time the EPLF under Isaias Afwerki promulgated the idea of general 
elections and a new constitution by 1997, allowing representative govern- 
ment to be established within the new polity. However, this was never car- 
ried out. The EPLF renamed itself the People’s Front for Democracy and 
Justice (PFDJ) and established itself as the sole allowed party within the 
new country, filling the National Assembly with its own members and in- 
stalling Afwerki as the first, and to this date only, president of Eritrea. 

Since then Eritrea has become an increasingly authoritarian state, with 
the PFDJ exercising extremely oppressive single-party rule. Dissent from 
this new order has largely been met with brute force and, increasingly, pol- 
itical imprisonment, with Eritrea’s human rights record being one of the 
worst in the world. This oppression of its citizens has been paired with a 
mandatory national service component for all Eritreans between eighteen 
and forty, alienating the rising generation of youth who were born or came 
of age after the liberation struggle.” Beyond its domestic authoritarianism, 
Eritrea’s foreign policy has seen it become increasingly isolated. Regionally 
Afwerki’s regime has had both major and minor conflicts, including a con- 
ventional war with Ethiopia in the late 1990s'* and a scuffle with Yemen 
over Red Sea islands. In the broader international context, the increasingly 
strident human rights violations of his regime have largely made Eritrea 
a pariah to all but the most desperate international partners, with Eritrea 
having been given the moniker of the “North Korea of Africa.”!” 
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Given these results, it is rather obvious to note that simply winning a 
secessionist conflict is not a guarantee of effective or representative govern- 
ance, even for that group which has led the secession. While those mem- 
bers of the EPLF (and later PFDJ) have largely emerged from that conflict 
with representation and state authority, this is certainly not anything close 
to a universal experience. Instead, the larger part of the population has 
found itself within a system of governance that appears somewhat at odds 
with what had been promised initially: self-determination, representation, 
larger social caucuses, and the ability to mould a new Eritrea for themselves 
and their children. Instead, the expansive and disciplined organization, 
which had proven its strength and resilience in its long war, followed the 
path of many revolutionary fronts to dictatorship and authoritarianism. 

However, in contrast to the EPLF, which emerged as an extremely cen- 
tralized and robust secessionist front, the South Sudanese case featured 
a loose organization of numerous fragmented fronts that had only been 
welded together in the final few years of the conflict. Even then, while John 
Garang had managed to bring the majority of the fronts under his unified 
SPLM-Mainstream, his group never necessarily had control of all of the 
armed groups struggling against the North. Instead, it was far more com- 
mon for numerous small splinter groups to continue their own struggles or 
for groups like the Southern Sudan Independence Movement, which them- 
selves splintered even as they made an accommodation with the North. 
Garang’s group had managed to at least create a basic social and political 
infrastructure beyond that of its rivals, and it was this infrastructure that 
enabled him and his followers to survive the challenging period following 
the collapse of the Mengistu government, which had been supplying much 
of his arms. 

However, whereas the Eritrean infrastructure created a firm and 
powerful force for unification, even if it descended into authoritarianism, 
the South Sudanese political base would be one that had trouble enforcing 
its authority over its various constituent parts. This became even more evi- 
dent during the period between the official cessation of hostilities in 2005 
and the plebiscite that would give the South its independence. Shortly af- 
ter the signing of the ceasefire, Garang was killed in a helicopter crash in 
July 2005.”° He was succeeded by Salva Kiir as president, with Riek Machar 
retaining the vice presidency. Initially beginning their careers on very 
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different sides of the very fractured military landscape of the SPLA, the 
two would often have trouble seeing eye to eye, and to many they embod- 
ied the precarious relationship between the various factions of still-armed 
fighters, including an ethnic split between the Dinka and the Nuer peoples 
of South Sudan.” Already dealing with the challenge of building a gov- 
ernment, the Kiir regime then faced a series of crises as it inched toward 
independence. In 2010 it fought against an armed rebellion by the South 
Sudan Democratic Movement, which attracted a series of dissident officers 
and fighters who felt estranged from the new government.” This was fol- 
lowed in 2011 by another group, the South Sudan Liberation Movement, 
and a series of continuous raids between various pastoralist groups.” In all 
cases the government did its best to suppress or pay off these dissidents, but 
they represented increasingly alienated constituencies that could only be 
ignored at the peril of the emerging state. 

At the same time, hostilities re-erupted with the North over territory in 
the Southern Kordofan and Blue Nile provinces, leading to serious blood- 
shed. While the struggle initially arose primarily because the populations 
of the two provinces were not included within South Sudan but the SPLA 
had been active within them, it took on a new cast thanks to the Abyei 
territory that straddled the Kordofan and Bahr el Ghazal provinces.” This 
territory was particularly oil-rich and was desired by both the North and 
the South, leading to support to local affiliated groups and eventual direct 
intervention by both the Sudanese military and SPLM. While eventually 
the Abyei dispute was quashed with the aid of United Nations peacekeep- 
ers, the struggle between SPLM-allied forces in the Blue Nile and Kordofan 
regions and the North has continued for years. While the South has avoid- 
ed official involvement in these continuing conflicts, they illustrated the 
continued challenges and centrifugal forces facing the new and ill-defined 
nation regarding citizenship, participation, and borders, especially follow- 
ing the end of the long war against the North. 

Even entering independence in 2011, South Sudan had extremely lim- 
ited capacity to maintain a unified governance. The various factions within 
the SPLM/A remained at odds, numerous smaller armed conflicts were 
erupting within and without the new country, and the main figures within 
the government represented far more their individual ethnicized factions 
than the unified government. Despite the best-intentioned efforts by the 
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international community, led by the United States, A frica’s newest country 
was at best a fractious sovereign territory heading into 2013. In the wake 
of a rumoured coup attempt, President Kiir began to swiftly reorganize 
his government, dismissing numerous members of the police, military, and 
government while trying to position his own loyalists in place. At the same 
time, he accused his rivals of fomenting the ethnic and political divisions 
that had characterized so much of the secessionist struggle, heightening 
tensions within the country. Finally, in July 2013, Kiir dismissed Machar 
and the rest of his cabinet, dismantled much of the political structure of the 
SPLM, and indicated his continuing resolution to lead the country.” 

These actions, occurring as they did within the context of ethnic and 
political tensions, precipitated a crisis. Following what was characterized 
as a mutiny in Juba in December 2013, fighting broke out throughout the 
country. By early 2014 a civil war was in full swing, with rebels led by Riek 
Machar fighting Bor and Kiir’s forces, which were being aided by Ugan- 
dan troops that had been deployed in support of his regime.”° Despite a 
series of ceasefires and mediation by the Intergovernmental Authority on 
Development (IGAD) and other parties, the violence continued off and on 
into 2016, with increasing indications of ethnic cleansing, sexual violence, 
and the use of child soldiers. By the beginning of 2017 there was continuing 
political manoeuvring between various ethnic factions and there still was 
no end in sight despite a threatened redeployment of an aggressive United 
Nations presence. Finally, in December 2017, the government signed 
another ceasefire with the rebels after capturing much of their territory 
through the previous year, and the conflict has momentarily ceased. How- 
ever, the state itself remains fractured and damaged from the four years 
of war and the cleavages within its population remain largely unresolved, 
with the government largely remaining in power through external inter- 
vention and support. 

While the Civil Secessions ended as formal conflicts but carried on as 
political causes and the Long Wars saw success in secession but failures in 
achieving sustainable governance, the newer wave has offered a series of 
other fascinating lessons. The historical contexts of the Cold War-era con- 
flicts offered a distinct path of rebels versus the state attempting to demand 
their own sovereignty, which lent itself to the binary of success or failure 
in their secessionist goals. However, as seen in the earlier attempts, failure 
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in the secessionist conflict did not necessarily end the desire for secession, 
even though the Cold War support given to sovereign states often preclud- 
ed further attempts. Interestingly, it was also the end of that support that 
aided the success of the Long Wars, but in turn the changing nature of the 
African state meant that the emergent nations would deal with the challen- 
ges all other African states were dealing with. Thus, Eritrea found itself iso- 
lated while South Sudan found itself born without the capacity to sustain 
itself. However, this same context would offer an entirely new complexity 
to the New Wave secessions during and indeed after their conflicts. 

For Somaliland the intervening years have not yielded much change 
from where the case study ended. While the post-Cold War moment has 
largely seen a weakening and in some cases collapse of state capacity in Af- 
rica, Somaliland has managed to not only maintain theirs but grow into its 
own de facto state during its now over twenty-five years of existence. How- 
ever, as noted this is only really half the story. Somalia, its notional parent 
state, has remained a broken polity, and it is this exact collapse of capacity 
that has allowed Somaliland to flourish as opposed to being forced into 
an interminable conflict to retain its self-determination. Even long past its 
collapse in 1991 Somalia has not managed to rebuild itself, having faced 
a series of internal conflicts with clan-based warlords, the Islamic Courts 
Union,” and now the insurgent group al-Shabaab. Specifically, these latter 
two have significantly changed the context within which Somalia and thus 
Somaliland must be understood. The Islamist character of these two move- 
ments have compelled both regional and international powers to intervene. 
With the Islamic Courts Union’s rise in 2006, Ethiopia intervened directly 
in Somalia to overthrow the waxing Islamist group.”* Following the over- 
throw of the ICU, a new Islamist threat built around jihadis returning 
from Afghanistan arose in 2009 calling itself al-Shabaab. Proving itself 
even more formidable in its struggle against the federal government than 
even the ICU had been, al-Shabaab triggered an international response, 
with interventions by Kenya, the African Union, and the United States all 
occurring to blunt the power of the rising Islamist threat.” Following a 
series of aggressive campaigns during 2011-2014, the Federal Republic of 
Somalia and its allies managed to crush much of the conventional strength 
of al-Shabaab, but this simply led the group to adopt more irregular tac- 
tics, launching a series of guerrilla and terror strikes both in Somalia and 
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abroad. While al-Shabaab has continued to be a deadly terror group, this 
has conversely continued the military pressure exerted by the United States 
as part of its Global War on Terror. 

During this period of time and to the present, the federal government 
of Somalia has slowly built its capacity, but due to the interminable military 
struggles it has had to undertake as well as the challenges of rebuilding 
effective governance, it has only been able to promulgate a constitution and 
build the constituent parts of government within the past five years. How- 
ever, this has meant that while the South of the country has finally been 
finding its way and Puntland has slowly been entering negotiations to be 
part of the new federal government, the de facto state of Somaliland has 
used its stability to fully flesh out as much of a de jure existence as it can. 
The informal state has used its position free from the turbulence of Islam- 
ists to reach out to its other neighbours and establish, if not formal recog- 
nition, at least lasting relationships that have helped continue the economic 
development of Somaliland.*° Specifically, its port of Berbera has proven to 
be an excellent transit port for both landlocked states in the Horn and for 
trading partners in the Arabian Peninsula, offering Somaliland the status 
of an increasingly bustling entrepot. 

However, beginning in the second decade of the twenty-first century 
there has been a resurgent challenge that might change the trajectory of So- 
maliland. The federal government has finally begun gaining enough cap- 
acity to press forward its claim as the central government of the entirety of 
the old state. In a large part this capacity has been aided by its African and 
increasingly international partners, in particular Turkey. This increasing 
international aid has been viewed as part of a complex series of alliances ty- 
ing countries of the Horn into a larger struggle amongst the Gulf Nations, 
such as the United Arab Emirates, Saudi Arabia, and Qatar.*! However, 
whereas Somalia has found itself aligned with Turkey and Qatar, Somali- 
land has recently signed an agreement involving access and construction 
in Berbera with Ethiopia and a United Arab Emirates-owned company.” 
This has caused a strain within the equilibrium of the region, as Somalia 
has formally rejected any authority Somaliland has to enter into such an 
agreement even as Somalia’s patron Turkey has increasingly been placing 
pressure against the UAE. While Somalia has had little chance to challenge 
Somaliland since 1991, with its increasing capacity and the support of its 
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newfound allies, a challenge to the actual state apparatus that has been 
built in Somaliland might not be long in coming. 

Finally, in Azawad, the autonomy that was granted following the con- 
flict between Mali and the Kel Tamasheq in the mid-1990s never quite 
managed to live up the expectations of the Kel Tamasheq, with the local 
autonomy still not allowing the Kel Tamasheq full access to the resour- 
ces of the state that they had desired nor integration into the political and 
military structures of the state. This process was paralleled in Niger, where 
resources that had been promised to the Nigerien rebels never fully mater- 
ialized and the integration of fighters into the armed forces under French 
auspices did not occur in large numbers as desired. From the end of the 
armed confrontations in 1995 until 2007 there was at best an uneasy peace 
as the Kel Tamasheq of both countries felt the peace deal they had signed 
was not being lived up to. This eventually led to a re-eruption of hostilities 
in 2007 in both countries, as armed groups of nomadic fighters launched 
attacks against government installations.” 

The fighting was largely in the Kidal region in Mali and the Agadez 
region in Niger, with a series of piecemeal offensives by the rebels throwing 
the government troops in both regions into chaos. This was seen as extreme- 
ly alarming by international observers, as the Agadez region of Niger held 
large uranium deposits that, absent formal state control, could very quickly 
provide fissile material to non-state actors. However, in both countries the 
response was relatively swift. In Mali the army quickly sent troops to gar- 
rison northern towns and launched a diplomatic offensive in the hopes of 
defusing the new rebellion before it spiralled further out of control. This 
offensive proved to be effective, as non-rebelling Kel Tamasheq commun- 
ities put pressure on those fighting to end their conflict, resulting in a new 
ceasefire toward the end of the year. While several smaller splinter groups 
of rebels continued the fight and launched several audacious raids deep 
into Mali, by 2009 these groups had largely been marginalized and driven 
into Libya, where they found safe haven with Muammar Gaddafi’s govern- 
ment. In Niger the conflict raged on for a longer period, with neither the 
Nigerian forces nor the Kel Tamasheq able to land a decisive blow against 
the other. By 2009, with the Malian conflict largely over and attempts at 
broadening their conflict having failed, the Kel Tamasheq forces in Niger 
split, with some hardliners fleeing to Libya to join their Malian brethren, 
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while the bulk negotiated a settlement along the lines of that reached in 
Mali. In both cases, the agreements called for amnesty for the rebels, closer 
integration of the Kel Tamasheq into the government, and the disarma- 
ment of the former rebels. 

There was also a sideshow of these conflicts that would prove to be a 
harbinger of later issues. During the conflict, six hostages were taken by 
a group that would become known as al-Qaeda in the Islamic Maghreb, 
or AQIM, which had formed in the aftermath of the Algerian Civil War. 
This group, professing radical Islamist beliefs, was initially confused by 
onlookers as being part of the larger Kel Tamasheq rebel movements and 
was seen as heralding a new wrinkle in these struggles. Despite this con- 
fusion, AQIM was never formally part of any of the existing Kel Tamasheq 
nationalist groups but was instead an increasingly capable armed group 
that professed its own form of radical Islam as a solution to the issues of the 
Maghreb and claimed connections to the larger international web of Islam- 
ist fighters known as al-Qaeda.*4 Ever since the September 2001 attacks on 
the World Trade Center in the United States, there had been a growing con- 
cern amongst international actors that radical Islamist groups would form 
the vanguard of a new era of instability in the developing world. While 
the Kel Tamasheq groups were not formally affiliated with AQIM, their 
involvement in the larger struggle was taken by many to be a warning sign 
of a possible new vector for Kel Tamasheq grievance. 

These fears seemed to be validated with a new eruption of violence in 
2012 in northern Mali. The toppling of Muammar Gaddafi’s government 
in 2011-2012 had left those remaining Kel Tamasheq hardliners in Libya 
without safe haven, leading them to return to northern Mali. However, 
they had not spent the intervening years idle. Many had served as mercen- 
aries in the service of Gaddafi, gaining new arms and training as well as 
forging connections with several Islamist groups within the region. With 
their return to Mali, fighting began anew, but the returning Kel Tamasheq 
and their allies proved to be too well armed and trained for the Malian 
army, decisively sweeping them out of the North and seizing Timbuktu 
and Gao in the opening months of 2012.* In turn, the Malian armed forces 
launched a short-lived coup, crippling the response against the combined 
Kel Tamasheq and Islamist offensive. However, with the North now firmly 
in their hands, the newfound allies fell out over arguments of how the North 
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was to be governed. The Kel Tamasheq nationalists, represented largely the 
National Movement for the Liberation of Azawad (MNLA), wished to see 
the North finally become the Azawad state they had desired.’ However, 
their Islamist allies of the Ansar Dine and the Movement for Oneness and 
Jihad in West Africa (MOJWA) instead wished to carry on a larger struggle 
to create a local Sharia-compliant state in the Maghreb. This disagreement 
eventually led to violent clashes within Gao in late June, leading the MNLA 
elements to withdraw from the city and its surrounding environs.” 

The initial partnership had raised concerns that the new drive for 
ethno-nationalist secession or separatism might find potent new partners 
in the transnational Islamist fronts that were proliferating in the first dec- 
ade of the new century. However, the falling out of the MNLA and MOJ WA 
seemed to reinforce the central tension between the ethno-nationalists and 
the Islamists, where one defined itself via its national identity whereas the 
other demanded a larger transnational subservience to an ideological form 
of Islam. This fissure was reinforced as the MNLA actually launched sever- 
al independent attacks on MOJWA and Ansar Dine positions, including an 
unsuccessful attempt to regain Gao. The fissure also led to a realignment, 
as the MNLA forces opened talks with the Malian government, renouncing 
their claim on an independent Azawad. While this nation-state had initially 
seemed so close at hand, the nationalists were now caught between strong 
and aggressive former allies and a national government that was shortly to 
be receiving massive international aid to put down an Islamist threat. The 
MNLA thus made the calculations that it would be best to abandon their 
hopes for Azawad again and instead drive for Kel Tamasheq home rule, 
an agreement the Malian government endorsed shortly before French and 
African Union forces arrived to bolster their struggle against the Islamists 
in early 2013. The French launching of Operation Serval and its supporting 
AU missions quickly smashed most of the Islamist forces in the North and 
allowed for the Malian and allied contingents to reassert their control over 
their territory as quickly as it had been lost the previous year.*® 

This struggle has continued to the present day. While the increasingly 
fragmented Islamists in the Sahel have kept up their struggle, launching 
isolated attacks against the government forces of Mali and Niger (as well 
as the remaining French and United Nations forces), the Kel Tamasheq 
have largely avoided being swept up into these struggles. While isolated 
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members of their community have found their way into the Islamist camp, 
the communities have largely continued their struggle for self-rule and sep- 
aratism within their states. While this has not always been achieved to the 
degree these communities would have hoped, there has not been another 
general rebellion by the Kel Tamasheq. and the much-feared alliance be- 
tween the nationalists and the Islamists has never re-emerged. Essentially, 
while the ethno-nationalist and irredentist desires of the MNLA and other 
Kel Tamasheq have not disappeared, they have largely settled for as much 
autonomy as they can achieve at the moment while trying to avoid being 
swept into the larger and deadlier conflicts that continue to rage in the 
region. 


A New DYNAMIC TO SECESSION 


Since the success of South Sudan’s plebiscite and secession with the unified 
support of the international community, we have seen a paucity of new 
secessionist attempts, much less successes. This has largely been due to yet 
another shift in the international context since the end of the Cold War. 
This shift is actually revealed within the failure of the 2012 declaration of 
Azawad by the MNLA and their eventual re-alignment with the Malian 
state and their French allies. This failure of an almost-achieved de facto 
secession serves as a central example of the current new dynamics within 
secession in Africa for the near term. The immediate post-Cold War mo- 
ment had reopened the question of secession for a number of reasons. The 
lack of international intervention or consensus had removed much of the 
threat of either hegemonic or regional-organization interference in seces- 
sionist struggles. In addition, there was the question of the legitimacy of 
the existent state and state governments amongst the international com- 
munity, opening the intellectual, ideological, and even diplomatic space for 
possible alternative states on the continent. Simply put, in the absence of 
the Cold War dynamics forcing competing camps to support the existing 
balance of states in Africa, there was suddenly a fluidity to sovereignty that 
hadn't existed before. 

However, this changed again in 2001 with the sudden eruption of the 
Global War on Terror as led by the hegemonic United States and supported 
by its developing world allies. Suddenly African state governments found 
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a new avenue for international support: to cast themselves as the bulwark 
against the new wave of Islamist groups that were emerging across the 
continent.” This summoned the same diplomatic, developmental, and 
defence support that previously choosing a side in the Cold War would 
have, once again infusing weaker states with the capacity and international 
support necessary to stabilize their own monopoly on the legitimate use of 
violence and again largely suppressing the secessionist or separatist move- 
ments within their country. This eventually crystallized in many cases into 
partnerships across regions to suppress the Islamist threat and any other 
groups that could be construed as furthering those threats. Agreements 
such as the Trans-Saharan Counter Terror Partnership (TSCTP) pumped 
money and training into regional military partnerships that then allowed 
them to more effectively fight back against any illicit groups seen as threats 
to the sovereign state.*° 

In addition, while the Organization of African Unity had transitioned 
into the African Union in 2001 and reformed its initial ironclad focus on 
state sovereignty, particularly in issues of peacekeeping and stability, new 
dynamics were afoot. Often frustrated with the seeming inability of the 
OAU to deal with the problems they were facing, the states of the continent 
largely began forming more effective regional partnerships with the sup- 
port of the international community. These regional partnerships existed 
to help stabilize the regional order of their constituent states and as such of- 
fered increased capacity to any individual member. Regional organizations 
such as the Southern African Development Community (SADC) or the 
Economic Organization of West African States (ECOWAS) offered forums 
where internal issues could be negotiated but in times of deep instability 
could also offer entire peacekeeping contingents to help restabilize a region 
and suppress any internal revolt.*! 

With the new post-9/11 dynamics recasting the African state as the 
ultimate bulwark against the Islamist threat and the consequent reimpos- 
ition of hegemonic support for those existent states, the fluidity that had 
seemed to emerge for the concept of sovereignty disappeared again.” 
While the plebiscite for the secession of South Sudan continued apace 
with the blessing of the United States, almost all other ambitions for se- 
cessionists were dashed, with separatism as the at-best consolation prize 
for their efforts. Even to the present day, many of those populations with 
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separatist ambitions, whether in the Casamance region of Senegal or in 
the anglophone region of Cameroon, have found their hopes crushed as 
their host countries have instead become staunch partners in the expansive 
and ill-defined Global War on Terror. Africa has thus largely re-entered a 
period where the official boundaries of states have again become immobile 
and even separatism remains a rare and often ill-defined quality due to the 
resurgence of state capacity and the growing regional consensuses on the 
continent. 


CODA 


Since the drawing of boundaries on the continent and the devolution of 
political power to the newborn states, there has been the concept of seces- 
sion in Africa. The very first attempt happened a mere three days after the 
independence of the Congo on 30 June 1960, an attempt that would prove to 
be almost archetypal in its reasons if not its execution. Populations within 
the continent, defined either through common understandings of political 
power or through ethnic communities, have desired to exercise their own 
political and ultimately economic and social autonomy with respect to the 
nation whose borders were drawn around them. Absent any peaceful way 
to attempt this separation from their host state, these communities have 
turned to violent means to secure their separation or autonomy. 

Of course, these violent means have in turn been shaped by their 
political, social, and economic contexts, just as are all forms of warfare. 
While initial attempts at secession tried to simply declare their separation 
and fight the conventional wars that might grant them recognition, this 
was quickly seen to be a pipe dream. Future attempts were more realistic, 
fighting protracted conflicts intended to maximize the advantages of the 
secessionists or separatists, who often knew the ground and communities 
where the struggle would be fought. For a lucky few, these protracted con- 
flicts continued burning until the shock wave of the end of the Cold War 
undermined so many states on the African continent and allowed these 
combatants a brief window to achieve their goals of an independent state 
for their community. 

However, for many more secessionists and separatists, the protracted 
war continues even as their long-time opponents and hosts regain their 
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strength and the concept of secession recedes even further under the sur- 
face of a resurgent Africa. While these groups might be able to call upon 
aid from other dissidents against the new US-centric world order, this has 
not been enough to truly force the separation that the collapse of Ethiopia 
or Somalia had or even to draw on a hegemon’s aid as South Sudan did. 
Instead, for the moment these groups can at best survive and hope for a 
local settlement even as they face new regional orders that deny them their 
desired autonomy, and the concept of secession seems as remote as it might 
ever have in the 1980s. 

Of course, this all again depends on the current world dynamics, which 
are underpinned by a state-centric policy supported by a hegemonic United 
States pursuing a war on terror. While at the moment this might be seen 
as extending into the foreseeable future, one might have reasonably said 
that the Cold War would continue indefinitely from their perch in 1984. 
However, much as the Cold War ended slowly and then quickly, there is 
no telling how much longer the Western Consensus will last or even if the 
Global War on Terror will remain the central initiative it has been. Even 
now revisionist powers such as China and Russia are currently challenging 
the US-led Western consensus and the political and military establishment 
of the United States is increasingly looking toward near-peer adversaries 
and less at Islamist insurgencies. This isn’t to say that the current polit- 
ical dynamics that support legacy African states will disappear overnight, 
but simply that no world order lasts forever and that even now the current 
global moment might be changing. While secession and even separatism 
on the African continent might seem remote now, those groups still waging 
a protracted conflict might find their own opportunity at some future date 
and establish their own formal sovereignty under the auspices of the na- 
tions of Africa. 
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NOTES 


Introduction 


1 


Frontline States is being used as a general shorthand for those African countries 
engaged in the loose alliance that formed during liberation struggles at any point 
during those struggles, including Zambia, Tanzania, Angola, Mozambique, and 
Botswana; however, it is understood that the formal term for the Frontline States 
did not emerge until later. See Gilbert M. Khadiagala, Allies in Adversity: The 
Frontline States in Southern African Security, 1975-1993 (Lanham, MD: University 
Press of America, 2007), 10. 


Cuito Cuanavale was a battle fought from mid-1987 to early 1988 in the so-called 
South African Border War between the South African Defence Force, with 

their UNITA Allies, and the Cuban/Angolan armed forces. It was the largest 
conventional battle on African soil since the Second World War, and although a 
tactical draw, it was strategically a crushing blow for the South Africans and likely 
led directly to the end of the war. See Timothy J. Stapleton, A Military History of 
South Africa: From the Dutch-Khoi Wars to the End of Apartheid (Santa Barbara, 
CA: Praeger, 2010), 181-86. 


The typology that follows is largely taken from Christopher Clapham’s 
introduction in his excellent work African Guerrillas. See Clapham, “Introduction: 
Analysing African Insurgencies,” in African Guerrillas, ed. Christopher S. 
Clapham (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1998), 6-7. 


Of course, it is inappropriate to view these particular struggles in a vacuum. 
While the individual struggles of liberation fronts occurred, they did so within 
the context of much larger struggles, which led these individual struggles to 

flow into one another. At a base level, these fronts aided and helped one another 
across their guerrilla struggles, with groups such as the Movimento Popular de 
Libertação de Angola (MPLA) aiding the South West Africa People’s Organization 
(SWAPO) with their fight in what would eventually be Namibia. In addition, the 
larger conflicts of the Frontline States against the white settler regimes cannot be 
disentangled from these guerrilla liberation fronts. Not only did Frontline States 
such as Tanzania offer material aid and support to these liberation movements, 
but the larger conventional struggles such as the Border War and the Rhodesian 
incursions into Mozambique were undertaken specifically to try and neutralize 
those governments that were supporting the continued guerrilla liberation 
struggles. 


Much as with the liberation struggles listed above, while the combatants within 
RENAMO and UNITA might have viewed their struggles as independent reform 
insurgencies, these did not exist independently from the other continental 
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conflicts. Both RENAMO and UNITA were armed and supported by the 

South African government as part of their larger conventional and irregular 
conflicts against the Frontline States and were an attempt to undermine the 

new governments of Angola and Mozambique, both of which were strategically 
threatening to the South Africans. In fact, UNITA forces fought side by side 
with conventional South African forces throughout the Border War, and the 
offensive that culminated in the aforementioned Battle of Cuito Cuanavale was 
largely intended to help preserve UNITA as a fighting force against the advancing 
Cuban and Angolan forces. The sustained conflicts that both the Angolan and 
Mozambican governments undertook against these insurgencies can thus be 
viewed both as a struggle against a reform insurgency and as part and parcel of a 
larger conventional war for African liberation. 


6 Clapham also identifies a category called “Warlord Insurgencies” in his 
introduction to African Guerrillas, a category this volume will not delve into due to 
its more recent and specialized existence. 

7 This will be covered more extensively in chapter 5. 

8 Donald Horowitz, “Patterns of Ethnic Separatism,” Comparative Studies in Society 
and History 23, no. 2 (1981): 170. 

9 Henry Hale, “The Parade of Sovereignties: Testing Theories of Secession in the 
Soviet Setting,” British Journal of Political Science 30, no. 1 (2000): 33-36. 

10 Pierre Englebert and Rebecca Hummel, “Let’s Stick Together: Understanding 
Africa’s Secessionist Deficit,” African Affairs 104, no. 416 (2005):400. 

11 For more on the “Weak State” thesis, see Joel Migdal, Strong Societies and Weak 
States: State-Society Relations and State Capabilities in the Third World (Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press, 1988). 

12 See OAU Charter, article III. 

Part I 

1 The lone country left was Poland, which was at the meetings drafting the 
agreement but was absent at the signing of the charter. 

2 This was the second purpose enunciated in chapter I, article 1 of the UN charter. 

3 UN charter, chapter 12, article 76, section (b). 

4 Henry S. Wilson, African Decolonization (London: Hodder Education, 1994), 
82-83. This extremely relevant section refers to the manoeuvring of the British 
during the creation of the UN and the initial struggle of the USSR and China to 
treat trustee territories and those other “non self-governing territories” as the same 
in the postwar world. 

5 UN charter, chapter XI, article 73, section (b). 
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Which of course were led toward independence since they fell under the 
jurisdiction of chapter XII as opposed to chapter XI due to their status as 

former Axis colonies, although Italian Somaliland was given back to Italian 
administration in 1950 until its joining with British Somaliland in independence 
in 1960. The story of Eritrea will be covered in its case study in chapter 3 of this 
volume. 


Despite the fact that the Sudan was technically a sub-Saharan African nation, its 
independence was not greeted with any continental cheer for a variety of reasons. 
The first was the limited greater nationalism the Sudan had displayed—it had no 
Nkrumah to make its independence a fully African matter. The second was the fact 
that it was not entirely a British colony in international law, being instead under 
the joint control of Britain and Egypt, which led to revolutionary Egypt being 
instead the greater partner in securing the Sudan’s independence. 


Nkrumah served as prime minister for the Gold Coast Colony from 1952 to 1957, 
helping press forward the independence claims of the colony while also helping 
form an effective plan for a centralized nation under his political party’s control. 


Prior to this the French had been working within a relationship with their colonies 
called the French Union, which had been enshrined in the Constitution of the 
Fourth Republic in 1946. However, following the war in Algeria and the attempted 
coups in France, the Fifth Republic tried to form a looser but still French-led 
community called the Communauté française or French Community. This 
construct would have offered France’s African colonies a degree of self-rule while 
keeping them within the French military and economic orbit. Guinea, under its 
nationalist leader Sékou Touré, refused to accept the 1958 constitution and French 
Community and thus transitioned to independence. 


The Salazar government and its successor under Marcelo Caetano firmly 
believed that the Estado Novo had managed to bring forth the compelling idea 

of lusotropicalism, the idea that thanks to colonial assimilation there was one 
indivisible nation that stretched between Europe and Africa. This argument, 
coupled with their strategic island holdings, which were critical for NATO, would 
hold Portugal’s empire in Africa in place until the Carnation Revolution in 1974. 


These borders would finally become complete and legitimate following the creation 
and agreement of the states within the Organization of African Unity. 


David A. Ijalaye, “Was ‘Biafra’ at Any Time a State in International Law?” 
American Journal of International Law 65, no. 3 (1971): 551. 


Ijalaye makes this exact argument in terms of Biafra: Ijalaye, “Was ‘Biafra’ at Any 
Time a State in International Law?” 559. 


Ricardo René Laremont, “Borders, States, and Nationalism,” in Borders, 
Nationalism, and the African State, ed. Ricardo René Laremont (Boulder, CO: 
Lynne Rienner, 2005), 5. 


Katanga in terms of the Comité spéciale du Katanga and Biafra in terms of its 
previous status as the state of Eastern Nigeria. 
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For more on the waning and waxing legitimacy of ethnic states, the reader is 
directed to Philip L. White, “Globalization and the Mythology of the ‘Nation 
State,” in Global History: Interactions Between the Universal and the Local, ed. 

A. G. Hopkins (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2006), 257-84. White maintains 
that following the destructive forces unleashed by nationalism in the Second 
World War, the idea of the ethnic state fell into disrepute and therefore lost what 
legitimacy it had gained since the burst of nationalist revolutions in 1848. Ethnic 
states would not be acceptable in the world community until the fall of the Soviet 
Union, when the United States began encouraging the ethnic nationalisms of the 
former Soviet peoples. 


The South Sudan’s complex situation does not fit easily into any category of 
separatism or secession or even reform insurgency, but it still serves as a useful 
example in this sense in that its separate administrative boundaries have indeed 
been used as the basis for its legitimacy as its own autonomous state. 


A. B. Assensoh, African Political Leadership: Jomo Kenyatta, Kwame Nkrumah, 
and Julius K. Nyerere (Malabar, FL: Krieger, 1998), 79. 


Assensoh, African Political Leadership, 80. 


This was the party he formed after splitting from the older and more established 
United Gold Coast Convention (UGCC) in 1949. 


Interestingly enough, Nkrumah would win this election to lead the first indigenous 
government of the Gold Coast while in jail. 


Assensoh, African Political Leadership, 46. 


Initially Kenyatta organized for the Kenyan African Union (KAU) and helped 
spread its influence across Kenya after his ascension to its presidency in 1947. 
Assensoh, African Political Leadership, 56. 


Assensoh, African Political Leadership, 58. 


The Kenyan African National Union (KANU) was one of two parties formed 
during Kenyatta’s imprisonment, the other being the Kenyan African Democratic 
Union (KADU). 


Assensoh, African Political Leadership, 126. Nyerere used this degree to earn a 
teaching position at St. Francis’ School at Pugu, where he earned his nickname of 
Mwalimu (Kiswahili for teacher). 


For example, Moise Tshombe was an elected member of the CONAKAT party in 
the Congo and Ojukwu was the military governor of the Eastern region before its 
secession from Nigeria. 


Such figures as Moïse Tshombe and Godefroid Munongo are synonymous with the 
Katanga Crisis, and it is impossible to separate the figure of Ojukwu from Biafra. 
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For an excellent discussion of the colonial military and police in East and 
West Africa up to the transition to independence, Anthony Clayton and David 
Killingray, Khaki and Blue: Military and Police in British Africa (Athens: Ohio 
University Center for International Studies, 1989), offers a still unmatched 
overview of their structures and usage. 


For more on the Gold Coast Regiment and the RWAFF, see A. Haywood and 
F. A. S. Clarke, The History of the Royal West African Frontier Force (Aldershot, 
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Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of the Biafran War was the almost total 
mobilization of available adult and adolescent male manpower. 


Again, see Moyse-Bartlett, The King’s African Rifles, and Clayton and Killingray, 
Khaki and Blue, for general readings on the tactics, strategy, and construction of 
the inherited militaries. 


This of course also tied into the economics of the postcolonial African nations. 
With little industrial base, it was easier and cheaper to train and equip infantry 
than it was to import tanks, armoured cars, aircraft, and the expertise to use 
them. This is not to say that the African armies did not do so, but that the work to 
make the militaries complete systems did not begin until independence and was 
generally incomplete at the time of the Civil Secessions. 


A perfect example is the suppression of the Baluba in Katanga during the period of 
secession. Jules Gérard-Libois, Katanga Secession, trans. Rebecca Young (Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1966), 154. 


This is not to say that guerrilla operations did not occur, but they were the 
exception and not the rule in these secessions and were generally only used in the 
pursuit of secondary objectives. 
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power and part was due to the historical legacy of the administration of the region. 


While UN Security Council Resolution 169 declared the secession illegal, it was the 
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Wars fought for political separation have become omnipresent in post- 
colonial Africa. From the division of Sudan, to the continued fragmentation 


of Somalia, and the protracted struggles of Cabinda and Azawad, conflict 
over seccession and separation continues to the present day. 


This is the first single volume to examine the historical arc of secession and 
secessionist conflict across sub-Saharan Africa. Paying particular attention to 
the development of secessionist conflicts and their evolving goals, Secession and 
Separatist Conflicts in Postcolonial Africa draws on case studies and rigorous 
research to examine three waves of secessionist movements, themselves defined 
by international conflict and change. Using detailed case studies, the authors 
offer a framework to understand how secession and separation occur, how 
these are influenced by both preceding movements and global political trends, 
and how their ongoing legacies continue to shape African regional politics. 


Deeply engaging and thoroughly researched, this book presents a nuanced 
and important new overview of African separatist and secessionist conflicts. It 
addresses the structures, goals, and underlying influences of these movements 
within a broader global context to impart a rich understanding of why these 
conflicts are waged, and how they succeed or fail. 
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